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INTRODUCTION. 




Fiindos AuHdio l^u^co Prnctorc libcnter 
Linquimua^'ipsai * ridentcs preemia scriba;, 
Pra*textatn, , !. 


Hor. lib, i. Sal, 0, 




lacioii 


W HETHER you be very indulgent or not, iny Reader, I shall be happy 
ive the benefit and the pleasure of your company in travelling to Chile; but, .le 
)u should afterwards regret your choice, I think it my duty, to do myself tl 
niour, before we start, of introducing him to your acquaintance and knowledg 
ho offers to conduct you to that Country and to bring you back again: at 
though to l)e conveyed in a book, be attended witli Itks delay and cxpence, fatigi 
id danger, than by other modes of travelling, yv^ as you might ultimately fir 
at, even thus, too much of all was requiretl for the pl^asu.](e and infonnatk 
[brded, I must bring down your expectations to a projier shj^idard by statip 
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that if you arc willing that 1 should take vou along with me, tins is my first attem 
to conduct any one in a public coiT'^cyance of this kind; that your intended fello 
traveller is a man of rather superficial ^rian dee]) kjiowledge; that as«lks object, in goii 
South America, is n/'jt that’ >f scienuiiY 'bservation, you will perl^apsbe liurrii 
on, just wlicre you may wish tdstoj), and Avitliout the benefit of infcttiii'tion, wlu 
yon may most desire to have it; and that anotlut disiMuIification, which will al 
tend to lessen, or perhaps altogetlicr prevent, the interest and jdcasure which you mi 

r 

iiiticipatc from your intercourse with liim, is soi impediment of speeefi. 

^nother consideration, and one of an important nature, is the danger of disagre 

ng and c\rn of quarrelling, whieh frcqiumtly aceoinpanies long travels, and may inoi 

)articnlarly await us in crossing tlie continent of South America,• a journey teiuliii 

o shake the constitution and raise the hilc. Against a misfortune of this kind it 

ilso niy intention to w^arn yon, and, as imich as lays in my power, to provide. Th 

«inno( bc'o’one during the .sea voyage, because in a small vessel, we cannot wt 
’ i ' - \ 

nake' our cseajie from each other: but here,, > i hard gale of wi.'d, a mast gqir 

»ver the board,Vsome vessel running foid df us, or some poor fellow, wa.shcd ini 

he sea, arc occurrences and misfortunes which may be anticipated; diid I rely c 

heir usual effect in softening that mental and physical irritability, which is oftc 

;aiised by some supposed failure in expected attentions, or from differences 

ipinion; or even from atinos})heric change. Under their influence, hi 

ve separated as much as the sides of our ship allowed it, we should soon uni 

igain; and the gradual operation of this attraction would be the means of affording 

iny attentive observer of human propensities on board, some entertaining exhibitioi 

uul useful knowledge, of which we ourselves might afterwards take the benefi 

dthough mixed perhaps with much mortification, when our judgment, cooled ar 

mproved by reflection, would^ enable us to discover, that our intended display of man! 

lignity was nothing more, than the elfcrvescence of some boyish qualities in grow] 

ip children. In Ir^ellikg across the South American continent and over the ./\ndc 

here, will certai^y be'space sufficient for an effectual separation, if you shoul 
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link that necessary; but I would not i^^ncnd it, as it might endanger oi 
tutual safety, and in case of accident, maki us both regret it: nay, if yc 
•in me, I sliall consider that my duty is to yrevent it^ if I can, by urging y< 
:i as expeditiously ns ^possible, in oi'<Vi*,fI!at yov/ may ^ar a little longer 
ly feeling«^^‘ fastidiousness. I^t in ChHe, your leaving me* ns Horace and 1 
irty left tlie scribbler Aul‘«dius Likscus on their way to Brundusium, will not 1 
;tended with any .such inconvenience; particularly if it be in the City of Santiag 

f 

\e capital of that country, wliere^ou will find a good English hotel, hospitable ai 

“iiteel society, an interesting scenery, and many opportunities of returning 

xnd, although the conveyance may not be so cheap or expeditious as min 

here then, after having seen a little of the country and its mines, if» ou should lil 

► return with me, 1 shall feel hapjiy to have the additional honour and profit of yoi 

nnpany, and the cost of mine will bo the subject of a new agreement between us. 

I trust that, after .such an introduction, whatever be the sha^‘ of indu 

ence which you may kindly grant me, you will not tliink me guilty of tc 

luch prcsur^ptioii. What inf>-,lnation I cannot afford, I hope to obtain fhim 
1 

?tter source than mine: hut, that I may have a greater cliancc of success i 
lis, some presumption must be allowed, and may the more readily ho suflfere 
1 the consideration also, that it is a very tenacious of human nature, 
ily wish, that you may not find tfKi great a liceu/’^' y.'on 'to that natural dispi 
tion in scientific schoolboys, Avhich, swising from superficial knowledge, lead 


icui, when Just emerging from the darkness of ignorance and skimming the crcai 
‘ philosophy, freely to give their opinion on the contents of the bowl; whils 
icir ma.sters think it necessary, not only to drink also the milk of it, hut even to »ui 
ten the risk of being lost in investigating the turbid sediment. It will be my dutj 
it is my wish, whilst wc arc travelling togetlier, to atforil what little infonnatioi 
id interest I can: but in such an attempt, I Avould l atlier rouse to action thai 
11 to sleep, as I should think it a good purjiosi' answ’eroil, ^ son'ie person of exten 
knowledge, no longer able to hear that so much should have bt'en offered to rcui 
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5ncerning CMriile, axjcl so littlt* to kpo^^ w:/crc liimself induced to go and survey 
juntry, which, I doubt not, wouhJ^-l^e foiind Jiigldy interesting to a naturalist, ar 


rcatly tending to pronio^ the j)rogj^ss and ^>lcasurc of science. • 
after all tins warming,\ou stdl ^c\SyiUing to joiif^ie, \ 


we will forth wit 


'^e 

I at 


rnbark for Buenos-ayrcs, in a .^nafl v^'s^*l so full passengers that ^-pp&innot fa 
1 that contracted circle of human life, to witness scenes ivhich Avill increase both oi 


now ledge of it and that fund of intercvSt, frojn wJiich, with good inanugeTnen 
lay be drawn some supplies of pleasure for a advanced age, if we shoidd 1 

enuitted to attain it. 
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riiOU KNG^AND *TO BUENOS-AVRES. 


Aeliilles* wrntli, .u Greece the direful spring 

«• 

Of woes^ituiu.'•ber'd, heavenly Goddeag, sing ! 

' Pope's Iliah- 


In January 1820 and in the British channel, our ship, the Achilles, ol‘ about 
two hundred tons burthen, bound from London to Buenos-ayres, and the brij^ 
Catheriiie, bound from Buenos-ayres*to London, ran foul of each other at about 
dawn of dsiy. To render such an occiirreitco truly singular, was only^-anted the 
name of a Twjan hero or heroiiu. to our opponent. The shock wjis such a« IJoiner 
is stated to tell those who can road <ireek, once took place between Achilles and 
Hector at the siege of Troy. Our bowsprit was knocked oJ!’, some part of the 
twws, but fortunately above water mark, were stave<l in. and it became iu*cessary to 
drV'dt»ck the ship at Cowes in the isle of VV'^ight, in drd .r to repair her. This very 
ht^autiful island did not appear to me in .so high a state of cultiviftion as 1 had 
<‘X])ceted to Hud it. Its sea views and scenery are ot‘ the finest kiml. But the 
multiplicity of public eouveyauct^s is now so great and the fares arc s<» low, that 
a traveller has no longer the same means as formerly, to coiiibine tlu? length of his 
uarralivo with its novelty. 

We led Cowes t)n t)ie28th of February, having cause to fear that the master 
of our ship, was not a man by any means fit to j)romote our safety and comfort during 
the passage. W'e were ten cabin passengers, two of whom were yiurried ladies with 
their husbands, utJid one a single lady. Next to us, in the ^steerage, a small place 
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fitted up fol* the purpose, and with a fc^^ inches of room for each to move in, con¬ 
tained two married couples and five or ,^x single passengers: so that with tlie master 
and his mate, the cabin and the steerage contained a very full eargo. Two or three 
■nights after our dej)arti^p, thoywar^h.Oki. ‘out between the master and the cabin- 
passengers, the cause of which was a fi^w sacks of biscult-breaA^^Jjome such 
have often occasioned it among nations, and made blod^l flow copious^; no one can 
therefore wonder at tlie quick effect of piov(peation and angtT within so short a reach. 
The eommcnccinent of liostilities went against We had often requested, but in 
vain, that the bread, which had been left in our'^cabin, might be removed from it; 
and at last we resolved that it should be so, and that main force should be used. 
Nothing could exceed the gallantry with which the sacks were^rp.ppled with and 
thrust out into the gang-way, so as to block up our own passage and tliat of ever)' 
one else. The master, hearing of this, brought up part of his main body, and ordorcti 
some picked men to bring the bread in ag:iin: at this moment wc all gave way, 
although there wore inaqy young man-of-war’s men with us, who were going to 
Chile inquest of profit or comfort; and tl»e sacks were once more lodged in the 
cabin, where they stood before. Hut wo did not lose any ground, and each part) , 
feeling the want of recruiting his strength, went to rest. 

On the 6th of March, in latitude about SS^N^we made the Madeira, and on 
the 9th early in the moming,'*in about 28'* N., the Canary islands, between some of 
which we pasiibd, aihiiiring the scenery which they exhibited. The weatlicr was 
fine: the lower clouds were moving along the lulls; the upper, on and off the peak 
of Teneriffe, which rises 1S,S00 feet above the level of the sea, and a considerable 
part of which was covered with snow. Tlic sea h^ked magnificonl, and the name 
of “ Fortunate,” given by the Ancients to these islands, seems well bestowed : but 
the water wanted the animation of some intercourse betwxen them ; and the land, 
of some forests on their mountains: both appeared too much deprived of life. 

On tlie 16th ^f Inarch, in latitude about 16** N., the Capo Verd islands were 
thought in sight, and on the 23d wc passed the equator, having had a very quick 
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run to it. A few niglits previous to this ,datc, the sea wore a most magnificat 
appearance : the waves were running high iniSer a fresh breeze, and all their curiing 
tops wore .luminous, having the effect of a dark tract of ground, studded with 
]>atches of snow emitting a white light. Hut the most brilliant exhibition was 
round the ship which appeared as swimming through a substance very like glass 
when running out of a smelting furnace, with numberless i)articles like stars out- 
sliining the rest; and this appearance continued fur astern, in the track of the vessel, 
gradually decreasing in brilliancy: the sky was overcast, and the atmosphere 
felt as if loaded with cKvtricity/ The tbilowing night, with a sky and tm atmosphere 
nt'arl) tlic same, the sea n*sinncd an appearance of the like kind, but with less 
splendour; and a night or two afterwards, it gradually subsided until the exhibition 
cc iM'd. I had often w itnessed the cftect produced at sea by luminous insects, but 
lU'x er w itluso magnificent a scenery; and by attentively following it, from decreasing 
davliglit to dusk and from dusk to darkness, I should be led to suppose, tliat it 
was also connected with a peculiar state of the atmosphere. 

Several*of our fellow passengers wore dissatisfied witli their own country, and 
ill searcli of a better; which is often with many, the most effectual or indeed the 
only wa\. of knowing and appreciating a natlie land. Taght skirmishe.s hatl conti* 
mied Iwtw'oen the master and the passengers, hut the flames of war had extended, as 
if u nciv box of Pandora had bi'en stowed on board our vc.ssel and broken open. 
1'lie steerage passengers, who wore already at variance with the charterer of tlie ship, 
aUo a p.isseiigcT in her, were gradually drawn into a state of open warfare with most 
of the inlubitanls of our cjdiin, by various misunderstandings concerning each other'^ 
possessions, rights, and ])rivilcges, but particularly because one of us, who ^ 
most stienuous advocate for more extensive freedom in bis own country, insisted 
that they had no right to walk or stand on the quarterdeck, the exclusive enjoyment 
of which only belonged to us. Discord, not satisfieil with (his, blew also some sparks 
into the .sUx-rage, which soon increased to a blaze; and a wife, ^ daughter of Bellona, 
w'hose husband, a son of Mars and of Freedom also, liked his own power and liberty 
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better than her's, had lier face one evening so blackened by the fiery metal put 
forth by both, that she was under thV’ncccs.sity of keeping her room, a few days. 
But the cabin passengers remained united: the ladies were of pleasing end amiable 
manners: we had a fare almost sumptuous, which was highly agreeable to some 
of us: my messmates formed a qheerful society, and the^daily occurrences of the 
ww on board were the subject of much conversation and interest. 

On the 9l9th of March, a squall carried away our fore top-mast. The weather 
bad been bad days, and thunder storms, in restoring to the atmosphere its 
equilibrium, bad alsocontributed to our peace: passions were again, and during a short 
time, equipoised. Among the passengers were some good carpenters, by Avhose 
exertions chiefly another roast was got up, and all lent assistance,'a.s the few seamen 
on board were hardly suffident to do the duty of the ship, which was old and nut in 
the best order. 

On the 5th of April, being in latitude 20'’ S., and still in the midst of storms 
and squalls, we saw a water spout a few miles from us, which lasted twelve or 
fifteen minutes from its formation to its bursting: it reached about midway to the 
sea from the dense clouds witli which it was connected; and when it burst, looked 
as if holes had been made round its lower end, in a few circles at regular intervals 
from each other, in order to discliargc its contents, which issued copiously and beauti¬ 
fully: after tliis, there only remained a faint form of the spout, which was incorporated 
with tlie cloud above it, and whoso appearance might be compared to that of a large 
snake, which, having let part of liis body down from a cloud, was again drawing it 
up into it, after spouting water from n head perforated for that purpose. The effect 
to our view was not that of the water rising from the sea to the spout, but of falling 
from the spout to the seti. The annexed plate is from a sketch taken shortly after 
its bursting. 

On the 8th of April, we crossed the Tropic of Capricorn. Between this and the 
Tropic of Cancer Jhe sky is often most beauriful, particularly at the rising and setting 
of the sun or moon; and the edges of clouds frequently rendered strikingly lucid 
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AT SKA, FROM ENGLAND TO BOENOa.AYRR& GUAPTBR I. 

a—8^ww—B——a———— 

by the planet Venus alone; they gener^y appear so hard round tlie horizon, 

are of such fanciful forms, and often bear so complete a likeness to mountainous land, 

that the most experienced seaman, even at a short distance, is deceived by it: as 

they rise, their edges become smooth and soft; but even very high and small clouds, 

forming a sky pommelct Itave iiere a dense, and ^t tlic same time soft, appearance, 

usually assuming veiy fine and delicate featherlike forms.. 

The mean of the daily heat In the northern Tropic wlis 77**of Far.in the shade; 

and that of the southern 8S**. The heat of tlie water near its surface was, in its mean, 

very like the above mentioned.^ The sun had Just left the southern FeUptio. 

On approacliing the equator, seamen will divert themselves in going up the 

main miist, and making some inexperienced boy or man on board believe that they 

can see the line, inviting him to come up and look at it. On crossing it, some stout 

man, of a characteristic countenance, paints his face, puts ou a kind of Grecijui dress, 

and becomes thc'god Neptune by whom the muster is superseded in the command. 

Then a cutlass, mounted in the sha];c of a razor, is used by the carpenter for 

roughly seeing the face or beard of any one who has not crossed the line before: 

this is foUowed by copious ablutions with buckets full of water. Wliilst the operation 

of shaving goes on, some precepts are delivered to the patient, the cliief tendency of all 

wliicli is, that of their first instruction to him^never to drink weak grog or beer 

when he can get them strong.—Passengers may escape, with the tine of a bottle of 

nun. Si>metime8 Folus and the Pleiades intrude on the ceremony, and spoil the sport. 

» 

On the 9th of April, in latitude 26” S., our fore top iiULst was again carried 
away, ns were also a studding sail and IxTom. An old condemned top mast on boards 
got really by the ])assengers and ctgw, was rigged again in a few days. 

The state of tlie war was observed very inucli to depend on that of the. atmos¬ 
phere, and the noise of hostilities generally subsided, in proportion as that of the 
wind increased; orcumsfonccs which cannot occasion surprise to tliosc who have 
obser\'ed, how ui, atmosphere, more or less genial to the constitution of man, will 

/jiU*n tend to render hia first impulse better or worse disposed towards his kind; and 

c • 
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howr apt he is by nature, to raise or lower his voice gradually more, as that of a 
dreaded opponent takes a contrary course. Some challenges had taken place to single 
combat, on the fonns prescribed by the Grecian and Roman vTestling schools, or 
by the late improvements on them <rf pugiHst Belcher tmd his ant^onists; but 
they had not led to any fatal icsiiUs. ^ 

The master of our ship had very frequently beei^ aince our departure, in a state 
of more or less intoxication, affording a most striking bistance of the degradation to 
which man is reduced by this unfortunate habit, whicb now causes so much misery, 
so many quarrels, and so large a share of domestic infelicity in many, if not in 
most, parts of the world. The wild !)easts and the meanest insects are dignified 
beings, when placed by the ride of a man sinking under the effect of that indulgence 
by which he loses his reason, his strengtii, and often the power of being guided by 
some faint gleam of instinct; both his mind and his body reeling out of the right 
way, into one (ri* the darkest, foulest and most dangerous paths that, can be entered 
on earth. Our master exhibited these effects with painful impressimis; and a con¬ 
viction of the unfitness and danger of such a commander, as also the already 
crippled state of the vessel, led all the cabin passengers, who had already united 
with those of the steerage, in order that one of each gang should join the crew in 
keeping night watches, to adopt the resolution of furnishing the mate, a steady 
active and sober man, with a written declaration of our opinion on the incapacity 
and misconduct of the master; on the inadequate number of the crew, wliich 
consisted of five men and two boys only; on the precarious state of the ship: «incl of 
our determination to use all our endeavours, in order that the mate should as much 
as possible have the management of her; to continue our personal exertions, and to 
assist the crew in performing duty. 

One night, one of our messmates, who had been in the Royal Navy, was well 
acquainted with navigation, and was keeping watch holding a glass of grog in his hand, 
shewed to the man at tbe helm that the ship did not lay her course. The master, who 
was not far off, hearing this, contradicted him in langu^ the most offensive; on 
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which the other dashed the contents of his glftss at the mastei's ihoe, and not finding 
liim at ann’s length, the gkss itself came in contact with his mouth and made it 
bleed copiously. went upon deck, ■ and the master appeared disposed to take this 
rather quietly than otherwise: he complained of the treatment and was answered 
that giTing the lie, particularly when lie himself* was in the wrong, was no trifling 
offence: but an hour or two after wc had again ^nied in, having been plied to 
grog and retaliation by 8o1fMf^'otllcr passengers, ho began to use such loud and, 
threatening language, that we easily suspected what was intended, and made fast the 
cabin door: when he came down to demand the surrender of the person who had 
struck him, the latter, havinga loaded gun in his hand, ;inswered that if he attempted 
to force his way in, he should be shot. Thus ended this affair for the night. The 
next morning, wishing to combine us much as (lossible, what peremptory stejis our 
own safety might sometimes requite, with the preservation of subendination on 
board the vessel, matters were adjusted between the two parties; but os there was not 
im tins (jt'fasioi^ any of that steong cement, common interest^ wliich so often serves 
to bind together men or nations of feelings naturally repulsive and hostile to each 
other, this was only a suspension of arms and not a peace. 

On the 17th of April, began to blow one of those violent gales, called pamperos 
(rom their passing over the pampas or pl^ns extending to the south and westward of 
Buenos-ayres; and in the night, wc lost both our imun and our fore top masts. A 
poor seaman, whose cries for hclj> were heard far astern, was also lost the same night, 
and another very*nearly so. On the 21st, the weather being still very bjid, our 
fore mast sprang; and as the master ha<l remained in his caWn days and nights 
during the last foul gales and weather, and much of that time in a state of intoxication, 
wc contrived to get a keg of gunpowder out of his reach, fearing lest accidentally, 
by smoking or otherwise, he should set fire to his birth and blow up the ship: 
but we fell some in his powder horns, that he might not aay that wc had 
disarmed him. The bad state of the vessel, the continuance and violence of foul 
winds, and the threatening aspect of the sky, Iwl causetl a total suspension of 

c 2 
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hostilities, and the passengers might be represented at this time, os having gone 

» 

into winter (jiuirters. 

On tlic 25th of April, we entered the great river Parana, so called before it was 
discovered by the Spaniards, who named it “de la Plata,” on the ill>grounded 
supposition that silver existed in abundance in the neighlwurhood of its banks; but 
afterwards rendered worthy of* the new appellation, by the considerable cpiuntities of 
that metal received at Huenos-ayres, chiefly from the mines of Potosi and upper Peru, 
UspaUata and Chile, and floated down it to Spain. A ship fW)ni the Clyde coming 
up with us, a boat was bought of her, for the pui])osc of informing two British 
men of war, the Superb and the Vengeur, then in Maldonado, of our sit\uition; a 
measure to which 1 declined agreeing, as I feared tliat as soon as the Ixtat should be 
along side, all our most useful hands would leap into it, almost all iny fellow 
passengers appearuig very anxious to go and see their friends and countrymen on 
board the men of war. This wjis the case. The wlioh' of tliosc w ho htul been of real 
service in iissisUng the crew hy their knowledge of navigation, and whom ue could 
not safely .spare,- got into tlic boat; and there were left on botwd, with the ladies, a 
crew tf>taUy inadequate to the ser\’ice of the vessel, anil some passengers wdio could 
be of no (‘ftcctual assistance. As soon os the boat was out of sight the master took 
the helm, and appeared resolved on resuming the management of his ship, which 
he had for a long time tacitly resigned to the mate, and some of our small crew 
behaved in a manner which made us fear a mutiny. Amongst the passengers left on 
board were some, who had been very hostile and mischievous td»those of the eabiii 
during the passage, and who, late the next day, the boat not having returned, 
indulged their perverse disposition by stating within the hearing of the ladies, that 
it must have been lost on breakers where the surf was seen beating v«y higli; a 
wicked conjecture which, as their husbands and friends had gone in it, m.ule them 
cry and distressed them bitterlyl Had the wind at this rime shifted to on acUerse 
point and blown strong, we must have gone out to sea again, with hardl) any chance 
left of weatheruig a gale, or of a projier conduct of our vessel. But at night 
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the boat came buck, and the commander of the Vengeiir shewed us very great 
attention and politeness. We dined on board the man of war, and in tlie evening 
dancing took place*on the quarter deck. She was just going to Montevideo, and as 
a strong favouralile breeze sprang up at night, our paidy remained in her. Poor 
fallen Achilles was tlien'towed in his turn, his Ix^ly l>eing fastened to that of a more 
po^verful man of war oiui dragge<l to Montevideo, a distance of ninety miles, at 
the rate of twelve an hour. ., 

The whole of this tlie northern bank of tlie river, from Cape Mary to 
Montevideo, is now annexed.to llnizil. Kneouragement is given tt> settlements at 
Maldonado, the soil of which is \ery fertile, and which lies in u situation that might 
afford considerable advantages, were it not for many circuinstancc'.H which at 
present militate against the* welfare and comfort of foreign settlers, and may not 
be soon removed. The population of Montevideo and its environs, which in the 
l)eginmng of this century was estimated at more than fifteen tliousimd souls, is 
stated to l>e now redact'd to a third part of that number. The seal fishery about the 
little island’ of LoIkis is not likely to yield many years longer, from the great 
destruction of these animals. The bank is hilly to a considerable extent, w'itli some 
small mountains in appearance of conical forms, and it becomes Hat and low as it 
stretches from the mounttuu near the last mentioned town, towards the great river 
Crngiiay. It has a barren .aspect .and a browji tint w'liich are not gratifying; yet 
its scanty pasture maintains many herds of cattle, and considerable cx|K)rt8 arc 
made from h hides, tallow, dried l>eef, and mules. The southeni bunk <»f 

llii.s river is very low, and, I believe, does not possess any convenient situation 
for shelter or settlement until it reaches Ensenada and Buenos-ayres, wliore vessels 
arc not however fully })rotcctcd from the \iolcnce of the p.ampcro or south wc.st 
wind. 

At Montevideo, we wore left t(» continue our voyage up the river, with a 
considerable addition of ofKccrs and men from the Vongeur, and some temi)orary 
repairs; the connuunder of that man of war having curried his attention to a personal 
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the attainment of some earthly purpose; and tl)e surprise increases, when each of us 
sees himself in the numberi and perhaps nmongit tile most earnest in the attempt. 

Tlie view of .Buenos-ayres, from its roads and at landing, offers notliing 
pleasing. A long range of low and irr^ular buildings, behind which you caimot see 
the continuation of the t*ity, would f^vc to it the appearance of a frshing town, if it 
were not for two or three steeples which rise abqve tliem. The public walk, and 
some very small unhandsome trees, lie along that range. The river here is shallow, 
its water Is turbid, and the opposite bunk, which is'low and thirty miles distant, 
cannot be distinguished. Utv$ight]y carts are employed in shipping and landing 
both people and merchandise, and numbers of laundresses arc in view, washing linen 
on dirty stones, in the midst of the impurities of the town. But yot, with little 
1‘Xpcnce and the display of some taste, the appearance of this large city, along the 
hank of the river, might be rendered strikingly fine. 

The preparations for travelling over land from Buenos-ayres to Chile, by the way* 
of Mendoza, will require some days, and during this interval, we will take a survey 
of some of the principal features of South America, which may sometimes lead us 
into its northern continent, or detain us a little longer, when we shall be following 
them into the country which we intend to visit. 
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We were now in what is very irequeiitly la'iU-d. tlie hoav world. W'hi-ilui 


it has any claim or not to this appellation, by having bi'cri icnderc'il liabitHble, oi In 
having bc*en inhabited, at a later i)eriod than the other lieninjjliero. a <(ueslioii 
which has given rise to much investigation, to varums opinions and spiculutions. but 
• hitherto to no decision; altliough the scientific researches of Mr. de llundxddt appear 
to strengthen the conjectiu'e, that the inlmbiUints of Mexiesj and Veru, the most 
numerous and civilized found in it, either sprang from the eastern parts Asiti, or 
had at lesisl sufiieient affinity with some of its nations, for the inference of a common 
origin and a long intercourse. 

This lu'mis|)here, perhaps equal to our own, was tirs\ discovcrefl b) Christophei 
Cidumbus, a Genoese, in the year 1492; but received tl‘' name frojn Amcriciu 


Vcspntiiis, a Florentine, who first landed on its southern eontnu in in 141)7. In 
1500, Pedro Alvarez Cabral planbd tlu Portuonese Hog in Urazil; and in 1515, 
Juan T)ias de Solis, sent by Spain, entered the riv(T Parana im»\v de la Plata, with 
a handful of men, whom he lost with liis own life in some conflicts with the 
inhabitants. In 1526, Sebastian Cabot or Galwt, born in England, the son of* a 
Venetian, l>eing on an intended expedition from Spain to the East Indies through 
the straits of Magellan, altered his destination, entered the river Plata, and 
partly subdued the natives near it; but it was not until the year 1535, that Pedro 
dc Mendoza, a Spaniard, founded tlic settlement of Buenos>ayrcs, which soon 
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afterwards became untenable and was abandoned. In the year 1582, tlie site of i1 
was a^in occupied by Juair Garay and fifty or sixty'Spanish soldiers : and when it 
is considered, that the natives were here robust and brave, had the knowledge 
ot* the country, and safe means of annoyance, it cannot be supjKisi'd that they 
^vere numerous. A verj* long time elapsed attcr.this period, before Buenos-ayres 

became a town of any consequence. The salubrity of its climate, the intrcHluction 

. • 

and gradual incrciuso of Kuro])ean cattle, and the o]icning of communications and 
trade, first with the interior. '»nd afterwards with the western settlements in Peru 
iuu! Chile, made it a large pwjiidous and wealthy city; as this WiUi found a safer 
convey.'nui- for 'he piodt»e<‘ of (Ik' rich mines of the Andos, than the navigation 
Ihro'i/h (ii:‘ of Magellan. 


I*eru, liigh ami low. tlic first being a part of the cliain of the Andes, the last 
below them and on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, was ifiscovered in 1526 by 
Francisco Ihzarro, who, in 1532, made tlic first Spanish .settlement on it. and in that 
year, sent Scbasjian de Benalcazar to the kingdom of Quito, lor its cttnqiiesl, which 
was efR.'etcrl: and here xilso, we uuiy eonjcctiire how lew the inlaihitants in those 
very extensive countries nni.st liave comparatively been, xis, at that time, those expo- 
ditions did imt consist of •a«irt than two hnndrtxi soldiers, wlio were fomul sniTicient 
(«>r acquiring, within Ih*- .siuno year, a permanent posses-sioii of Ihem. 

Tile Caraccas. a Mor'hi rn part. oi Soiitl Amc'rica, wore discovered by Columbus 
in and soon afterwards I'oloinztsl Xcw (.renada was <*onquorctl xind occupied 
in 1.536, by the simultaneous ! Xp< dit'oiis, of .Sebastian <le BenuJeazur from Quito, 
and of (ionzalo Xiincnesde Quesada /‘rom Santa Martha, Ibr that j)nrpo.se. 

Chile bird not many inhabi onts, but was notwithstanding only very partially 
subjugated at first, by an ••\p,^Ution from Peru under the command of Diego de 
Alrnagro, in 1585; and more • ■iteiisivcly aftenvfu-ds, by Pedro dc Valdivia. But the 
.tVrancanos, a stout and ViJiant race, inhabiting the country Ixitwecn the Biubio and 
some small tribes to the southward of Valdivia, not only checkrtl the furtiicr advance 
of the Spaniard.s, but drove them back, destroyed their setUements in .Chile, and often 
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brought the Invaders themselves to the verge of destruction: their lands are to tliis 
day, and in some late public documents of Chile, called, the unconquered country of 
Arauco. The harbour, however, where the town of Valdivia stands, and a very 
small tract of land near it, were conquered and held, owing to their natural strength. 
The large island of Chiloc was hrs^ occupied in 1563, by Gaihboa and sixty Spaniard.s, 
its inhabitants having made little or no resistance. 

As to the tracts, between the small tribes adjoining the Araucanos, and the 
straits of Magellan on the western side of the Andes, and those, more extensive 
still, from near Buenos-ayres to the same straits on the eastern, they may rather 
be called unpossessed than unconquered, as they are stated to be but very partially 
inhabited by some tliin hordes. If lands were required for cultivation and the sup- 
]X)rt of a redundancy of population, rather than mines to explore, extensive and 
fertile spots would no doubt be found th^e: and if another pur})ose in view should 
be, to confer on others the benefit of peaceful arts and of civilization; to promote the 
knowledge and advantages of the Christian religion, by a gradual exej|eise and display 
of the rational faculties in the young, rather than by amusing and overawing the 
old with mysterious ceremonies and creeds which they cannot comprehend, then a 
few wild inhabitants would also offer themselves to be taught 

Indeed it is a cause of astonishment, that no settlement should lutherto have 
been made in that part of South America, where the very tall stout and well pro¬ 
portioned stature of some Indians, particularly of Patagonians, seen both in it and 
from it, seems to indicate a healthy climate, and where the Andes might also be 
found to produce gold, silver, and other metals, from both flanks of their cordillera, 
with their characteristic fecuntlity. The straits between the southern extremity of 
this continent and tlie island of Tieira del Fuego, were first discov^d by Magellan 
in the year 1519, and called by his name. 

The Guyanas, after many early possessors and an unsuccessful search for gold, 
fell cliietly to the Dutoli in 1663 or 1667; and the numerous islands in the Charibbean 
which, with the former, often bear the indefinite name of West Indies, became at 
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different times the pfoperUes of Spain, England, France, Holland, Denmark, and Swe¬ 
den; but all the largest of them, iii the early time of their discovery, were held by Spain. 

In Mexico or •New Spain, the first landing was made in the year 1518, by 
Juan de Grijalva, sent by Spain, with about two hundred and fifty men; and this 
expedition was immediately followed by another, under the command of Ferdinando 
Cortes, who effected the subjugation of this fine and extensive country, whose popu¬ 
lation was considerable, and exhibited, in a still higher degree than Peru and Quito, 
an advanced state of society. 

The peninsula of CaUfon>ia was first discovered in 1586, by the same Ferdi¬ 
nando Cortes mentioned above ; and New Albion in 1578, by Sir Francis Drake. 
The Russians paid some early visits to the northern parts of that coast; but it was 
not until the year 1778, that an extensive survey and knowledge of it were obtained, 
by that celebrated British officer, Captain Cook. 

The eastern coast of North America with Newfoundland were discovered in 
1497, by Sebastian Cabot, sent by England, the same who afterwards entered the 
service of Spain and went to the river Plata. France planted the first settlement in 
Canada in the year 1508. The coast of Labrador was early visited and so named, by 
the Portuguese, but received afterwards the appellation of New Britain in 1610, from 
tlie unfortunate Hudson, who first passed into the bay which now Ix^ars bis name. 
Baffin's Bay, from whence the attempts to find a north west passage into the Pacific 
Ocean liave lately been renewed by Great Britun, was more particularly made 
known in 1585, by John Davis, on English navigator, who gave his name to the 
.straits leading to it, and by William Ba^n, in I6l6: but os early as the ninth 
century, according to some, or to others, in the tenth, Greenland had already been 
discovered and a settlement made on it, by some Norwegians from Iceland. 

The Portuguese, established on the great projecUon of the eastern coast of 
South America, and the Spaniards, on the skirts of nearly all the rest of a continent 
still less inhabited and defended in its interior than where their respective settle¬ 
ments stood, had only to trace on a map the boundaries of tUpir^cw conquests; 

D 2, * 
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and, however wide from each otlicr the spots <x:cupicd stood, nootiier power appear- 
inj' able or %\'illing to contest the right, they, witli some small exceptions, appropri¬ 
ated to themselves tlie whole of it, in shares which bore some, resemblance to the 
relative proportion and situation of the two mother countries. During three cen¬ 
turies they have held this immonse continent, by a tenifre nearly similar to that 

which holds an extensive sea; by a blockade with a few slups; forbidding all others 

» * 

to pass: hut the blockjule is now raised, and from the ultimate results gained, its 
having continued so long, has proved a fortunate circumstance to the other maritime 
powers of Europe. He wlio has been restrained fmin getting at the golden land, 
and from extracting his share of the precious jnetals obt^uned from its bosom, or from 
the kt'ep of its former possessors, has good cause to use the trite but just French 
proverb, “ a quclquc chose inalheur cst bon.” Providence seems to have permitted 
the distrovery and premature use of that rich .store, and to have encouraged the 
general ract' which, in a few years, was run for it, in order to shew mnTikind, aftcj* 
a long and impressive experience, that a good field of corn and a hixuriant pasture 

I 

ground, are more jwrmanently valuable than mountains of gold and silver. 

South America, in its geography, geognosy, and meteorology, offers .sonic 
very striking features. The long chain of mountains called Andes, of considerable 
breadth and enormous height, begins with the land, at the straits of Magellan; 
extends along the western coast of the Pacific Ocean, within a moan distance of 
about ninety miles from its shores, until, in the province of Popayan near the 
equator, and betwt'cn the second mid fifth degrees of north hititude, it divides 
into tlirec branches, having run the distance of three thousand eight hundred 
miles: and then, like a river dividing its body of water into three streams, they 
Jpse much of their bulk and elevation, or, as it were, only divide them; but, yet 
l^^willing to aliandon their course and characteristic feature, the central chain, 
eoiitimiing nearly north, remains the highest, until it sinks in the Charibbean sea, 
and the other two still appear as its parallel flanks, gradually thrown off; the one to 
the north CiTst, also losing itself in the same sea; the other to the nortli west and 
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along tlie isthmus of Darien, where it is stated to be only twelve liuiidrcd feet high. 
It soon however, riseft. again; and, in Mexico, the Andes resume very majestic 
forms, pursuing thejr course to the northward; but how far, docs not appear to have 
been yet ascertained. 

In the middle of tiiis immense chain or noaiiy so, rise, considerably higher 
than their mountainous and chiefly parallel flanks, one or more longitudinal ridges; 
and these alone, in Chile, are called cordiUcra or cordillerait. This distinction is 
perhaps only popular and not scientific, but it is nevertheless very eharacteri.stic: 
it applies to a peculiar part aiuj feature of the chain, which, by its superior elevation, 
its as]>eet, and a formation, if not really at least appiureiitly, diflVrent from the 
principiil structure of tlic lower Andes, establishes itself very strongly in the mind. 
Thcrelin'c, after having travelled in the mountuii^ of that country, with the impres¬ 
sion of the <listinction made? by the name of cordilleras, of higher central ridges, 
having the a])pearanee of .sharp, indented or knotty lines,and when reading this appella¬ 
tion applied to plains of mountains generally, in descriptions of America, it retjuires 
$ 

an efllirt of some eoiitinuaneo, to bring down their iieights to juiy staiuJiu-d, and their 
ridges to a <?oinnion structure, by which the impression received in Chile liceomes 
gradually more iaint and confused. 

On this higher central chain and at intervals, the lines of ridges or cordilleras 
are intersected by summits again rising above them, in pyramidal and other fbmis, 
many of which lure more or less c<ivered with perpetual snow, and are of so great an 
elevation, that they may rather be de.scribed as other high mountains, seatt^d on and 
along the wlmlc chain, at a smaller or greater distance from each other ; although, 
when viewctl from its ridge, they only appear like hills. Tlie greater ruiiniK-r ol’ these 
highest mountains or summits arc, in semblance, as so many furnaces, and in reality, 
the funnels of volcanoes, some still burning, others extinct. A few do not exhibit 
the appearance of a crater at their top; but it may be supposed, either that it caniiol 
be seen, or that the falling in of the sides has lK*en suflicieutly considerable, with 
the snow lying on their surface,. to occasion the rounded and full forms wliicli tliey 
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shew; unless it be conjectured, on the other hand, that the fermentation of substances 
chiefly composing the higher chain, or de^er subterraneous fires, sufficient to raise 
these higher masses, were not always sudden and powerful enough, fbr opening in all 
a wide passage and the crater of a volcano. Between these lofty summits, are also 
vestiges of great shocks; and by their sides, on the lower mountains, may likewise be 
seen the remains of smaller volcanoes and of sudden combustion. Thus runs this 
characteristic and magnificent chain of the Andes, with little interruption, the space 
of near .«wven thousand miles, or indeed much farther, if the long range of mountains, 
now described by the name of stony or rocky, should hereafter be found a continu¬ 
ation of the same kind and character. The mean elevation of this western wall is 
stated by Mr. de Humboldt to be, in South America, eighteen hundred and fifty toises, 
or eleven tliousand eight hundred and thirty feet; but the statement, according to 
tile note by which it is accompanied, extends only to the Andes of New Grenada, 
Quito, mid Peru: nearly half the chain appears, therefore, still excluded from the 
estimate; and those of Chile, Arauco, and Magellan, may tend to ^ise, rather than 
lower, the mean altitude of Uie cordillera of South America. 

When the traveller is on tlie Andes, and in some spot where he has cause to 
tliink liimself surrounded with the remains of extensive combustion, with kilns and 
furnaces, some rising high in the sides, others a little above the ground near him, 
some again below him, all either burst qien, &Uen in, or still erect, and what the 
snow does not conceal, wearing such an aspect of crude ashy tints and of desolation, 
that he would think it the work of yesterday; and when he reflects on the quantity 
of metals already extracted from the flanks of this long chain, he may be tempted to 
fancy a lighted torch carried from one to the other furnace, the blow of hurricanes 
as bellows, until the whole is ^ain ignited and in furious acti<m, and Nature at 
work, roasting the substances necessary for preparing the metallic ores: whilst her 
little labourers below, in the shape of men, are eag^ly mfigaged in collecting them, 
and in completing the .process, on a scale proportionate to the respective command of 
j)owers. The god Vulcan, the master of the furnace of iEtna, might be proud of 
acting only as a first workman here 
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If wc now leave for a while the Ande^ with the western side of South America, 
and go to the eastern, shall find that, in the great projection which forms a con* 
siderablc part of Braeil, are several chains of mountains of no great elevation, whose 
ranges arc chiefly from south west to north east. They begin at the northern bank 
of the Plata, and as if they had been entirely cut away by this river, whose southern 
bank is low and flat, making a part of the great plidns called Pampas. As the 
mountains of Brazil stretch to the north east, and the Andes often to the north 
west, the space between them becomes wider as we advance northwwds. This space 
consists of immense plains, intcnsectod in many places by longitudinal and latitudinal 
chains and groups of inferior mountains, but which are, cither cut off from the Andes 
by tlic winding of the pliuns one into the otlier, or too distant, too small, and too little 
connected with that great chain, to be described as belonging to it, although, in some 
instances, tlfose small ch»ns and groups may unite with it. The latitudinal mountain¬ 
ous triicts, lying at some distance north and south of the Equator, have been described 
by Mr. de Humboldt. One of them exfends along the coast of Caraccas, from the 
eastern branch of the Andes, in the tenth tlcgree of north latitude, to the point of Paria; 
throwing its Watters into tlie Charibbean sea on the north, and into ilie Oronoko on 
the south. Another tract of small mountains, consisting of a collection of granitic 
groups separated by plains, is called by Mr. de Humboldt the group of Parime. These 
mountains lie in the parallels of S'* and T of north latitude; and a plun, two hun¬ 
dred and forty miles wide, intervenes between them and the Andes: they divide their 
waters between the Oronoko on the north, and the great river of the Amazons on the 
south, extending theihselves towards the French and Dutch Guyana. It was in the 
tract of Parime or near it, that so many expeditions were formerly undertaken in 
search of a mountain called el Dorado, and of a supposed great city named Manoa, 
the one being reported to be made of gold; the other, to be full of it. A third tract 
oflatitudinol mountains between 16** and 18° of south latitude, extending from tiie 
Andes to Brazil; and, as it is also described as a group rather than a chain, we may 
conclude that the plains often continue to pass through it one into the other. 
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The inmiiitains forming tliis broken chain, called of Chiquitot, are not high, nor do 
they yet apjiear to be mnch known : they divide their waters between the Amazon 
on tlic north, and the river Paraguay, afterwards Parana and Plata, on the souil); and 
it will be observed by the course of this river, which is from north to south, as also by 
that of the Uruguay, that the otlier chains or groups of small mountains are chiefly 
longitudinal, having likewise very extensive plains between them, until, between the 
parallels of .^S^and .'10' of south latitude, they end; in the east, with the northern bank 
of the river Plata, and in the west, with the extremity of the mountain of Cordova 
and the Punta of San Lui.s, when they leave to the«plains a more boundless extent, 
far to the southward, and towards Patagonia where the ground becomes hilly. 

The great ri ver.s of South Ameriai, we have already seen, are the lower Orcuioko ; 
the Amazon, the largest and most majestic of all; both flowing from west to east, 
lictwecn latitudinal groups of mountains; the Paraguay which unites itsjclf with the 
Parana; and the Uruguay ; those three having a longitudinal course to the south, like 
that of the mountains hetw'<*c?n w'liich they flow; but it is more for the help of perspi¬ 
cuity, in presenting some t>f the principal featiiri*s of South Americji, that tliose 
rivers lue descrilxul as running betw'cen mountains, because, shortly aftt*r leaving their 
soiirces, they enter into plains of immense extent on each side their banks, with the 
exception of the latter, along which the plains arc more confined in breadth. 

Ubecomes here worthy of remark, that the rivers Paniguay and Parana, although 
flowing filletni hundred geogi’aphical miles from north to south, neverthole.ss receive 
most scanty supplies from the Andes and the lower mountains nearer to their western 
banks'; that, during that space, those masses, of such breadth and extraordinary height, 
seem to deny those contributions of water which, under an ordinary climate, might be 
exjMxilcd from them; and that these rivers are jirincipally supplied, either from the cen¬ 
ter of South America and longitudinal streams, or from the east and the mountains of 
Brazil If we follow Mr. Helm in his journey to Potosi, the space of eleven hundred and 
fifty miles, on theWiCsterii si<le of those rivers, we shall find that, at Cordova, there is 
not water sufficient to work the mines; that, from thence to Salta, he only crossed a few 
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mountain torrents ivithout4>ridges, and the dry bed of ariver, the ground being barren 
and desert, with only 9 fte kind of plant, a small tree; that, at the latter place, the 
woods ceased, and Tegetation only appeared agtun on the top of high mountains; and 
that, from Salta to Potosi, although the mountains rose in height, yet there were no 
woods: a beam, sixteen indies square and thirty four feet long, costing in the last 
town two hundred pounds! and yet th^e is no reason to doubt, but the soil be as 

a 

fertile in this tract as in the rest of South AmerioU' "We diall soon learn the prox¬ 
imate cause of this scarcity of rivers and water,' the reverse of what might have been 
conjectured; as a small piece, of^the si^e of Swisserland, cut off from the Andes and 
placed in the climate of Europe, would probably produce lialf a dozen rivers, flow¬ 
ing with deep and rapid streams, equal in bulk to the Rlniie, the Rhone, and the Pd. 

The countries on both sides the Andes, from the straits of Magellan to the latitude 
of the river ^iobio, in 37* S., are described as being moistened by abundant rains, 
particularly the tract to the south of .the Araucanos. Tlic lands of tlie latter arq 
represented as enjoying a fine climate, a very fertile soil, and os sufficiently watered for 
good pasture, and for agriculture without irrigation: but, from that river, the climate 
begins to undergo some cliange, and irrigation often becomes necessary. As we advance 
northward and nearer to Santiago de Chile, the alteration becomes more striking, 
although the geographical distance be small; pasture is scanty, owing to the want of 
moisture, and from about Talea to Atacama, which forms nearly the whole of Chile 
below the Andes, the lands cannot be described as pasturages, nor vegetation as 
strong. Yet, the soil is every wheje uncommonly good: it thrown up a little grass after 
the winter’s runs, which are of very short duration: as we proceed to the north of San¬ 
tiago, they decrease into a few showers, and at last, along the desert of Atacama and 
lower Peru, they entirely cease. But the spots of land which are cultivated, or laid down 
and ifftgated, produce very abundantly without manure. The thin grass, of natural 
growth in the spring, lasts a few weeks, is very good for cattle of all descriptions, and a 
small saving agunst the calls on agriculture, so that the herds must be sent as early 
as possible to the Andes. Some trees and shrubs will however grow, in spite of the 
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extraordinary driness of the stmosphm, and cover thinly the f^oiind. The dews arc 
by no means gemtally heavy, but on the contrary seldom so. In winter, goin^^ from 
Santiago to Guasco, usually sleeping in open air, a heavy dew would sumetinu's <;oine 
on and moisten our upper coveriUig mucli, but the night would often pass without any; 
and in spring, summer, and autumn, either on the mounttuns or belo^v them, in seve¬ 
ral excursions, during which we frequently ^lept without shelter, wc seldom fi lt any 
other than a very slight dew. ^ere it not for the algarob tree, the aeaeia, a low other 
half dried up shrubs, and the irrigated spots in cultivation, the greatest purl oi‘ 

Chile during nine months of the twelve, would be very like the desert of Atacama. 

« 

On the eastern side of the Andes, the climate offers the same phenomenon, and 
1 have no doubt, as far to the northward as on the western; although there are in la^tli 
some few small spohs, which, owing to their peculiar forms or situations, and to 
the supplies of some scanty streams from the mountains losing tlieinsclves over their 
surface, are naturally fit for pasture the whole year; and the'c are very valuable to the 
owners of the estates in which they happen to be situated. To the eastw'anl, there 
being more sTOpe than in Chile, the effect of this peculiarity of climate is felt at a dis¬ 
tance of near five liundred geographical miles from the Andes, where the heavy and 
frequent rains which fall at Buenos-ayres, begin sensibly t«. decrease, and soon after¬ 
wards, to make way for almost uninterrupted sunshine: and althongli light showers 
will sometimes extend beyond their usiuil limits, or some remarkable winter may 
cause a little more rain to fall than usual, yet such is the principal feature of the 
climate on both sides that chain; as for as tlie sixtieth degree of longitude, to the 
east; probably far at sea to the west; and to Quito northward. In Chile and in the 
opposite eastern country, the sun shines nearly the whole year, with gicat brightness 
and power, being only now and then interrupted, by the short rains and cloudy 
days of winter with the northwest wind, and by some few passing clouds in llu? other 
seasons: but, in lower Peru, the sky is much more clouded, although rain do not falL 

If we now advance on tlio chain itself of the Andes, we shall find that, from 
the same latitude where the climate becomes drier, and of Conception, or perhaps far 
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more to tlie southward, the clouds hang thick, almost (huly, on some parts of the 
higher ridges, or, to speak the hnguage of Chile, of the cordUlcral^and that they are 
not oil(‘ii seen on tha top of the lower chain, except in winter. Storms about tliose 
ridges arc very frequent during the whole year; and, in summer, the lightning may 
be seen there from Santiago, two or three times a wefk in the evening or at night; but 
thundi r is very seldom heard. The clotj|d8 do not discharge their contents in rain, but 
in snow ( hiide, in Chile, the herdsmen who lead the cattle to the mountains below 
the higln*i cordillcr.i in summer and who tend on them, or, in short, any one tliat 
1 heard, will not sa}. it lains on th^ mountains, but^ it snows; although the storm 
may exteiul \e.y far below the line of perpetual snow. In the months of January 
and February. <»*’r .Iu»y and Autru^it, the next day after descending from spots proba- 
hi) about tl.t thousand feet high, not half the height of the cordillera, noratliird 
pajt of a sHinunt using above it, storms and cold liuving replaced the suiisliine 
we had enjoytd, m 1 the great heat we had experienced, the men witli us said, that it 
snowed where we liad slept, and the thin covering of snow which had extended to 
a mountain much below the central ridge and very distant from it, continued to shew 
itself after a bright sunshine of two days; although under the SSd or d4th degree of 
I Mludc’ In Uu middle of ilfarch, after daily stoAjns in the Andes, the snow came 
down so l<»w, that for a short tim^ tlu* prospect, even of the smallest mountains around, 
was that of tlie ho«piming of winlei in tlienurtliof Furope, whilst tlie heat below them 
was very great, so considerible is ilie difference of temperature in that country 
between the low and the moimtainoiis lands, imd between a calm and* a windy 
day, unless the wind be from northwest. This is probably what induced some early 
travellers to represent Chile as a land so cold as to oblige its inhabitants to shut them¬ 
selves up in caves during the winter, and others, to describe it as a hot country. 

I have dwelt the more on this peculiarity of the climate of the Andes, and of some 
countries on each side of them, as it explains the ultimate cause, why the rivers which 
descend east and west of that chain arc so few and so small. ^ To begin with the 
Maypo in Chile, and to end with Atacama, a space of one thousand geographical 
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miles, all the rivers and streams, whiebfiow westerly &om those huge masses, would 
not form so cousl^l^^d^ a body of woter, as that with which the Rheme enters the 

A 

lake of Geneva, or of the Tliames at Staines. In winter the low^ snow melts, and in 
summer the higher, by syhich m^ms those rivers receive thdr small supplies, in much 
the same quantity, tlrroughout the year, unless the ex}>ected falls should be smaller 
than usual; a circumstance whiqh sometimes happens; and lessens the annual supplies, 
as inucli to the detriment of irri^tion in the northern vallies of Chile and of the small 
display of agriculture there, as the long droughts with us. On the eastern side of the 
Andes and near 3an Luis, what in some maps is marked as a large lake, is but a small 
piece of water; as is. also one in Chile, toi the southward of Santiago, which is so shallow, 
that it has been oontemplated, by the owner of the estate in which it lies, to drain it; 
and, 1 litde doubt, , but such would be found the case with many other lakes traced in 
those maps. The river Mendoza, although collecting the streams of a very broad and 
long range of the Andes with several summits of considerable height constantly 
covered with snow, is; only a large torrent The river Desaguadero is marked as large, 
but is only just deserving to be colled one: it shews the surface of a river above a 
small size, but has no depth of water: it however runs in a very wide channel, and, 
at some former period, must, hate .been considerable and majestic. The river Tcr- 
cero, by far the largest of all, at tlie distance of a hundred and fifty miles from the 
Parana, may be from four and a half tO six feet deep in the middle of its stream, and 
about ninety wide; y^t here, at five hundred and fifty miles from the Andes, it has 
received the waters of mountains branching out from them in the latitude of Cordova. 
From this river to Potosi, are seen nothing more than a few mountain torrents. 

But that rivers of the first magnitude have once flowed, is evident. I have men¬ 
tioned the former wide bed of the Desaguadoro, and on tiieroad from it to Mendoza, 
is the very broad but dry channel of a river, which must ftarmerly have existed: it is full 
of stones much worn and rounded by attrition. In Chile, from Santiago to Copiapo, 
there are some vallies which are very remarkable, and form a singular feature in that 
Country. These extend the Andes to the sea, are from one to two miles wide, and 
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althougli now otdy water^.t)y very stnallinveris, sliew thic^ of'having been once 
filled up by them,, to a height o£ thiity or fifty ieet-t eitch be^% lined with a 
high extensive mass q^' rouBi^ stonea mixed: with earth, en^ly dissimilar from the 
ground on each sideof the v^e^, and two or three' difibtent banks ere seen contraeting 
as tb^ lower, and shelving dosm with a'r^uhudty.^which seems to indicate that the 
water, after flowing a considerable, time ^th an even stream, must have suddenly 
&llen much at'•different ^ieriods. These shelving banks look as if tb^ had 
been raised or cut down by.human labour, and the traveller wants but little help, to 
imagine the enormous masses of water, which must have most magnificently flowed 
in such chaUnds a considerable time: the image, connecting itself with a period 
when Chile must have been very different flrom what it now is, beiobmes more striking 
and interesting; as it is milch easier to fancy a^gireat sudden catastrophe, a temporary 
convulsion hy which mountuns are-raised-or overturned, waters breaking in or out, 
advancing and agdn abruptly retreating, than such immense rivers with a r^ular 
and majestic cour^, not exceeding one hundred miles,-where there is now but a 
stream, ahd where every feature, except the bo^ of water, appears to remain precisely 
in the same state as when those valli^ or mther broad channels, were left nearly 
empty. They wete not common supplies that could All them. Lakes overflowing 
tjie numerous bowls of Chile, or waters ooaing out at every pore of the Andes, 
must have contributed to them: and when' the present dry dimate of that country, 
with its scanty streams, are considered, the right of those old banks becomes the 
more extraordinary. It is in them, and often at a height of twoity or thirty feet from 
the present bed of the rivtrs, that seardi is made for gold, and that the washers or 
lavadores looking for it To db.so in the lowest channel and by the rides of the 
streams now flowing, will not reward their labour, nnless it be in some mountriiious 
spots known to contain gold, or in some breaks and hollows, where a . heavy winter 
shower may h^ve disturbed the soil or the fragments of rocks. The small rivers on 
the eastern side of the Andes, corresponding with tha^tuation^ of Chile, have not, I 
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believe, been much visited, and a scientific traveller might find it interesting to ascer¬ 
tain, if those which flow to the northward of San Juan present the same features. 

It may be doubted if tins part of South America can strengthen tlie opinion, that 
the southern hemisphere is colder than the northern. The mean summer heat, at two 
o’clock p. Ai. and in the shade, probably is, at Buenos-ayres, m 35®, about 88® of Far.; at 
Alcndoza, in 33®, about 90®; and that of Santiago in 39® 20, 85®. Santiago is nearer 
tlian Mendoza to the central cordillem: but in the two last towns, the thermometer 
usually sinks in summer and in the night, from 20 to 26 degrees. AVhen the navigation 
Jiom Europe into the Pacific Ocean was througli the^stroits of Magellan, between the 
parallels of 59® and 54®, the excessive cold felt there was often described, and much 
surprise at the same time expressed, at the strength of vegetation on the shores: but 
now tliat it takes place round cape Horn, and near the sixtieth degree of southern 
latitude, the cold felt there is not mentioned as being very intense. (Sep meteoho- 
lOGICAI. OBSEEVATIONS AT THE END OF THIS VOLUME). 

May it not be conjectured tliat it is not the wind alone, passing over the snows of 
the Andes, which causes a lower temperature near that chain, but that the substances 
of which it is composed, and some process still going on in them, are generating the 
cold so extensively felt along it, when not subdued by a sunshine which must have the 
more power as the atmosphere is thinner ? and may not the driiicss of the climate be 
atti'ibuted to the same'cause?—Mr. de Humlwldt mentions an extraordinary fall of 
temperature in the table lands of Quito, ever since the earthquake of 1797, wlucli 
caused the destruction of forty thousand people, and the thermometer to stand most 
generally from 41® to 54®, instead of 66® and upwards, which was the temperatiu^ 
of those lands before that calamity happened; whilst no indication is shewn of a 
tendency to resume its former elevation. 

The immense plains of South America have lately been described as present¬ 
ing this characteristic feature, that they are to common sight without inequalities, 
and perfectly level in every part; but this description* cannot apply to what I have 
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Spot under tlic dry climate will, with irrigation," di^lay the same fertility and produce 
most abundantly, without nuuiute. Mr. de Humboldt states, that he has not met with 
gravel in South Ameri^; and hd'ving been 4ttentiTe to^ a feature which is so con¬ 
spicuous aiidso'exterlsive in many soils and cc^iricA, T Have not been able to dis¬ 
cover a single trace o£ it, on eith^ side of the Andes, The only substance approach¬ 
ing it, with which I met, was ft coarse conglomeration of masses, at the top of the 
central ridge or cordillera, and at a height probably not less than fourteen or fifteen 
tliousand feet above the level of the sea: it (Xtfisi^ed of granitic and other stones 
rounded by water, sand, and pieces Of rocks apparently c^careous. Mr. Helm 
expresses his astonishment, at having seen a thick stratum of granitic stones also 
rounded by attrition, nine miles from Potosi, on one of tlie highest mountains there 
covered with snow, as the low ridge of granite had ended at Tucumah, and the chain 
rising from thence to Potosi, had consisted of simple argillaceous schlstus. 

It ought to be observed, that the account jpven here of the pampas is derived 
fn)in an inspection in two joumies across those plains, but that 1 have not been out 
of the road from Buenos-a)Tes to Mendoza; and that north of it, within five hun¬ 
dred miles of the Andes, vegetation may assume a different chaipctcr, as the driness 
of the atmosphere increases, or as the situation of the plains alters. Although 
the want of moisture, within that distance, appears to be much less felt beyond the 
36th or S7th degrees of southern latitude, and near the equator, yet it may become 
interesting hereafter to ascertiun, if the cause of this atmospheric driness remain, 

V • 

and be only counteracted by another which lessens it, or if it be entirely removed. 
For this investigation, a scientific man would probably find, from the latitude above 
stated, the range of the Andes, both east and wes^ of safe and easy access; but I 
doubt much, if he could yet penetrate further to the southward without exposing 
liimself to great risks. 

The range of mountains, along the coast of Caraccas, has been described, as cut 
by deep ravines, very uniformly Erected from southeast to northwest In Chile, the 
bays, whetho* large or small, are Imown very generaUy to open to the northwest, and 
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the values or broad channels, which I have already mentioned as communicating 
between the Andes and the sea, are, 1 have reason to believe, though unable to 
affirm it, Ukewise directed from S.E. to N.W. Indeed it was to the comparative 
obliquity of this direction in ridges of rocks and vallies, that I attributed the constant 
deception of that of the Andes when on them,, or of the road whilst travelUng along 
the sea shore, wliere it either appeared as if leading to the sea itself, or, on the 
contrary, as if striking quite inland. 

Whilst the principal part of the high chain of the Andes, and of the most 
elevated mountains in South America, appears to consist of argillaceous shist, the 
lower chains and groups of that continent arc described os chiefly granitic. Having 
had an opportunity of saiUng in view of a considerable extent of the southeni coast 
of Brazil, I observed the same features as at Rio dc Janeiro; rounded hills of granite, 
much blackened outside; very numerous, cither on the coast or forming islands 
near It; appearing as so many large loaves or domes, and as if liaving s^rcllcd and 
risen into their present shapes. On approaching and asioiiding the chain of the 
Organ IVfountains, to the west of Rio de Janeiro, I no longer found these conical 
hills and the granite; but after having descended the western side, they again 
appeared. Conical hills of the same appearance arc likewise seen about seven Jiiin- 
dred miles further to the southward, near the northern bank of the river Plata. 

The southern extremity of the mountains of Cordova I fr>imd to be of a coarse 
granite, the same which Helm observed frirther to the north, and which he only 
lost on approaching the Andes, where the clay date becomes the predominant rock. 
The transverse group of Chiquitos has not, I beUeve* been investigated; but that of 
Parima is described os being also principally granitic. 

In travelling from Coquimbo to Guasco in Chile, we shall have to noth c a 
remarkable rock near the sea, shewing I think evidently, the different stages of its 
formation; and if I durst venture a conjecture from it, on a subject with which I 
am so little acquainted, it would be, that granite may be found formed of a due 
proportion of fragments of sea shells with sand, having undergone an inward process 
modified by local circumstances. 
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Onk of the necessary propai'ations for visiting foreign countries, particularly 

those which are distant, is to procure as much information as possible concerning 

tljcin. All the books that can afford it, are ransacked and read; and the traveller, 

when he arrives, often finds himself enabled to impart some of his knowledge 

to the inhabitants, who, how’cver well informed themselves, often learn from him 

of' their own country, what tliey did not know. But this can yet but seldom 

happen with Chile and its Andes. I as well as several other persons whom 
« 

T saw there, felt much surprise* and disappointment at the inaccuracy of many 
accounts given of that part of South America; and 1 have no doubt but they 
would also be felt, in several of tJio eastern tracts of that portion of the Andes. 
Some writers, partial or careless, have led the way; others have followed it: 
amongst tlicse, many would naturally take for granted, that where high mountains 
are found, there, must also be deep vallies; and that, of a great number of vallies, 
some m\ist be like Arcadia svith its shepherds, others a Tempe; some must represent 
Swisscrland with its pastoral costumes, others the views of Italy and of the Pyrcii- 
nees: that where rise many lulls, the sceneries of Wales, of Cumberland, or of tlie 
Scots liighlands, must often shew themselves; and that a vale of Clywd or of 
Llangollen, a Windermere or a Loch Lomond, will gratify the traveller at many a 
turn. When they see rivers traced on the maps, they conclude that nature will smile 
on their banks, because it docs on those of the Thames or the Wye, of the Rhine 
or the Ijoire. Then, from analogy, they are led to call countries, so enclosed and so 
watered, fine and fruitful. But he who travels in them, has a very different account 
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to give: a rock or a half withered shrub, will perhaps Im? his only sliclter from a 
burning sun : his beasts will starve lor want of pasture; and the plant on the water 
edge, svill die for the lack of moisture, or only live with tlic thirst of Tantalus. The 
face of nature here becomes soon known. The deceitful hope that it would smile 
at every step, vanishes. TJie traveller, fond of its beauties, finds none: yet it seldom 
frowns. A want of animated expression jirevails every wliere: yet all is not dead, but 
seems asleep; and the expected delight is changed *into the wish to lay down and 
rest, or to accelerate the step and begone. 

When the productions of a country are stated, the acceptation of that word, 
as a preliminary step, ought perhaps first to be defined; and 1 hope I shall not err 
in giving to it the same signification, as when it is said that the mines of Great 
Britain produce coals, iron, cop[>cr, tin, and lead, by which is understood, that 
these are got in sufficient abundance to provide for the jirindpal consumption of 
its inhabitants, or even to export to foreign countries. If we were to admit the 
literal meaning of the word production, it might then be stated tlial Kngland yields 
gold, because a few pounds of it can be obtdncd from its bosom; or grajies and 
pine-apples, because some of these fruits will ripen against favoured U'alls or in 
hotiiouses. 

We have alrc;»dy seen, in South America, a great variety of climates; situations 
fit for settlements and agriculture, so low and .so high in same latitudes, that 
under the equator itself, whilst some inhabitants experience a scorching heat, the 
greater number reside on table lands of considerable elevation, and of a cold tcinjicra- 
tnre. ^Ve have observed a vast eastern tract, witli a transverse equatorial zone, 
watered by abundant rains; and a western line, of very great Icnglli Jiiid brc idth, 
with hardly any other moisture than what is produced by the snow falling on the 
Andes: part of this line almost ever clox^dy, and part with a nearly uninterrupted 
sunshine. The latter tract, on each side that cliain of mountains, and within four or 
five hundred miles of it, is probably and comparatively to situations, the most 
fertile when irrigated, but the least productive in its natural state. In Brazil, the 
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hoU requires manure, but the climate is so favouraWe to vepjetation, that, in most 
sf>ots, two abundant crops of maize and other grains may be raised in the year. 
North of Chile, in some parts of Peru and Quito, they also,use manure, and tlie 
dung of sea birds forms a considerable branch of employment and trade. It may 
be conjectured that there, the want of sunshine must cause less fertility in the soil. 
But in Chile, and on its parallel eastern side, manure is not used; yet the land produces 
every where abundantly, with’ irrigation and very little labour. Therefore, when 
the extent, the situation, the soils, and the climates, of this great continent are 

considered, it becomes obvious, that the shortest way of giving an account of what 

* 

It can produce, would be to state what it cannot; but tliis is not yet ascertained ; 
nor is there cause for sup])osing that any plant could be found, which South 
America would refuse to grow to maturity. Let us then imagine, all that could 
tend to encourage and multiply the wants and fashions of dress or dwellings, and 
tlie materials would here be found for that pur^wsc : or if we wished, first to indulge 
our palate with any production that we ever tasted or heard of, and next to remove 
the effect of that indulgence, the sweets for the gratification, and the bitterns for the 
euro, would be obtained here, by a cooperation of the gifts of nature with the 
industry of man. 

Owing to the abundance of rains and moisture, along the eastern parts of Soutli 
America, and in the tnidhoid countries under the equatorial zone, all branches of 
agriculture may there tie pursued without artificial irrigation ; but, from the province 
of Caraccas to the westward, and then south, on each side the chain of the Andes, 
as far as the lands of the Araucanos, with the exception of some particular spots, no^ 
]jrogres8 can be made in the culture and growth of products, unless they be irrigated. 

Within the tropics, and where there is sufficient heat and moisture, the sugar 
cane, the coffee, cacao, and cotton trees or shrubs, are the most profitable objects of 
agriculture and trade. These are extensively cultivated in Brazil, in the Guyanas and 
Caraccas; in New Grenada, and a little in some other parts of the west Maize is so 
generdUy grown in South America, that it may be called the com of that country. 
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At the time of the conquest» tUs production was already cultivated iii most parts of 
it, botfa^for food and d^nk. Jatropha manihoior mandioCt the white and esculent root 
of which is ground into the substance called easswout was also a plant of extensive 
use and cultivation: it is still so, where the climate is sufficiently hot atid moist for 
its growth: this root whudi, in its natural state, is^^liighly poisonous, loses its 
deleterious efiects by being-ground and washed. The meal made of it, commonly 
called karina, is either eaten When new, of stored up after being dried over large 
heated copper pans, without which proC^ it will not keep: it is also made into 
cassava bread; and, like maize, it ^rves for a fermented drink. Potatoes are'also a 
production of South America, and indeed were first introduced into Europe from 
the western continent; but in Cliilc, where they are extensively cultivated, they fail 
much in flavour, and cannot be compared to our*s: in some other parts, particularly 
in the easterp, they degenerate so fast, that the plants must be renewed by foreign 
bulbs every one or two years; a circumstance which may be owing to a want of skill 
in the culture. Onions are a produetkm which grow to great perfection in South 
America,* and are an article of considmble consumption, particularly amongst the 
labouring classes.. 

Kidney beans are much cultivated in Brazil and Chile : they are, in the latter 
country, of more importance than maize, and oonstitute'onebf the principal articles 
of food for the poorer classes; some sorts are of an extraordil^^ fine taste. Wheat 
and barley have long made a branch of the agriculture of Cfiile, and much of the 
former gr^n is annually exported to Peru, or is occasionally sent to Brazil. It i.s 
also cultivated in the neighbourhood of Buenos-ayres, in snflicient abundance for 
exporting it, particularly to Brazil, where it is yet but very partially attended 
to, although its growth there would be most eltenMvely favoured, botli by climate 
and situations. This corn is also reared in some parts of New Grenada, from whence 
considerable quantities of flour arc exported: it is likewise produced along the 
Andes on table lands and other spots, until, to the southward^ of the equator, the 
difficulty and expence of irrigation become so considerable, as to render llie 
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importation of it preferable. Rice is one of the productions of Brazil, and. is 1 
believe but little cultivated elsewhere: it is often brought to the westepii coast 
from the East Indies. 

The cabbage is also met in abundance; and the gourds, which are so generally 
an appendage to every dish^f boiled meat, in the tracts of Buenos^yres and Chile, 
are of a flavour much superior to those which I ever had an opportunity of tasting 
clse^vhere. Capsicum or red pepper, called aghi^ is very much and very generally 
grown and used in many parts of South America: it forms a small branch of trade 
between many districts of it; and seldom is a dish produced, without being highly 
seasoned with it: it is of an agreeable flavour, and although much more pungent than 
the pepper of llindostan, yet it is thought more wholesome. Tobaced is cultivated 
in many places in great abundance; much of it is nevertheless imported.from the 
island of Cuba: it is seldom chewed, or taken, as snulF, but is of a most extensive 
and considerable consumption in the shape of cigars among both sexes of nearly all 
ranks, although of late the upper, and more particularly the wdmen, are gradually 
leaving off the custom of smoking. 

The hierba coca or coa, the infusion of which is so much drunk in a great extent 
of South America that it is often called its tea, is gathered in Paraguay. Some 
spurious or inferior kipds of it are produced in Brazil and elsewhere; but the real 
or best hierba is 8 aji^;t^.be only gathered near yi]|Eirica, which is contiguous to the 
mountains of Maracayi, the eastern part of the province, - in low woods of difficult 
and dangerous access. The tree: which, yidds. the leaf, is species of ilex, of a size 
and appearance somewhat similar to an orange or 9 small pear tree. Considerable 
quantities of th^ leaves, which are first dri^ and coarsely pulverized, are, or rather 
were, consumed in Buenos-ayres, and in all the neighl^pring provinces; in Chile, 
Peru, and other parts: but the difficulties thrown in the way of their being got and 
exported, even in Paraguay itself, are sp great, that hierba is now selling at about 
seven shillings sterling a pound in Chile; and as a palatable infusion cannot be 
produced, without using far more of it than is required for making good China tea. 
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the poorer classes are nearly derived of an enjoyment, wliicli, particularly among 
women, extended also to social pleasure. 'Drinking a mate or a matecita, which 
derives its name from the vessel out of which the infusion is sucked being so called 
.ivhenfuU, forms a kind of tea party and talk, when the afternoon siesta is over; 
and, until Utely, was as generally offered to a visiter, as is a cup of chocolate in 
some parts of Europe. This beverage is thought a specific against what may tend 
to disturb the constitution, .uid « mean of cure when it is disordered. After the 
use of tea, the flavour of this Paraguay hiefba is at first a little insipid, but soon 
improves with the habit of taking it, und at last becomes pleasant It does not in 
the least tend to shake the nerves. A small quantity of China tea mixed with it 
a]>peared to us an improvement; and during excursions in Chile, when the keen 
air of that country at night renders very (»arly rising a chilling exertion, a warm 
bowl of .this infusion was particularly t^ceable: it became more so if some oow*8 
or goat’s milk could be added to it, a luxury seldom to be procured. A considerable 
importation of hier^ coca once took place from the river Plata into England, at 
which the‘traders in tea took alarm, and such as had begun to drink the former, were 
frightened out of its use, by reports that it was unwholesome. China tea is now 
consumed by the labouring classes in England, in much more abundance than 
formerly: in many cottages it is drunk three times a day, and has superseded the 
use of beer or pure water at the ^^dday’s meal. This is c^/Of the changes in 
diet, the effect of which <Sm seldom be ascertained until wKole generations Imve 
passed away, and the evil consequences of which, i/ any .should follow, manifest 
themselves too late for a complete cure. The mixture of Pam^sy hierba with tea 
might correct the effect of the latter on the nervous system, and agree no les.s with 
the taste than with the constitution of the consumers, a considerable number of 
wliom are under the necessity of drinking tea with very little sugar, and often 
without any. It would ^ the nkeatis of opening a trade with a state in the interior 
of South America, which, from its situation and climate, might become the garden 
of that continent. 
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The vine, oran^, lemon, alraond, olive, pom^gifimate, peach, apple, pear, and 

tr 

fijr trees, are more or less cultivated in most of the settlements of European origin 
in South America. It is, I believe, only in Mendoza, in Chile, and in the southern 
parts of lower Peru, where wine and brandy'are made from grapes, on a scale, 
sufficiently extensive for trade., Ajjples and; peaches abundantly found east 
and west of the Andes, about the latitude of Buenos-ayres, and appear only to 
require some attention and skill, to become equal to our owni The cherry tree is 
also found tliere, but does not bear fine fKiit. The figs are small and of a good 
flavour: the fig trees, which grow to a large and handsome timber size, might 
become no less ornamental to the landscape than useful to the inliabitantsT Pinc> 
apples, melons, and water-melons, fire generally met: the first, under the equatorial 
zone, are said to be far superior in taste, and the last are so in Chile, where, next 
to tobacco, they afford to the lower classes one of their greatest enjoyments during 
half the year. At any time of the day or at eve, a labouring Chilcno is always 
ready for smoking a cigar and eating a water-melon, which, as soon as it ripens and 
appears in the garden or market, is hailed with a general welcome, shares with the 
infusion of liicrba the renown of preventing or removing all bodily complaints, and 
gives rise to many nightly thefts amongst poor cottagers. The strawberries of that 
country are famed, but deserve to be so for their size only and not for their flavour: 
it is ssud that in Quito, they are as large as a smlfl hen’s egg. 

Hemp and flax grow well in proper situations, and^it one time were gaining 
ground in Chile; but the demand having been only temporary, during the late 
wars in Europe, these productions are again neglected. Madi is cultivated in Chile, 
ar.d seeds of it were sent from thence to Buenos-ayres; but hitherto its culture has 
not made any extensive progress. It is spoken of as a very useful plant, its stem 
being strongly alkaline, flt for bleaching or for making so^, «id the seeds producing, 
by pressure or boiling, an oil which is good for household purposes, and said to 
etpiid that of olives, They distinguish the Madia saHva, a genus novumy which is 
cultivated, from the Madia viUica or meUosOy which grows wild. 
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The grass whicli is cultivited, near Buenos-ajres; in the neighbouring provinces, 
particularly in those where irrigation is prac^sed, on the eastern side of the Andes; 
and in Chile, is the lucem, which grows most kindly, yields very abundantly, wants 
seldom, if at aii^to be renewed, and makes a very substantial fattening pasture and 
fodder. In those countnes it ia^ called tdfalfa. Jt has ;been mentioned os a 
natural grass in Chile; but I could not observe, in any part of that land or of 
the pam])as, a single trace of it, in ground which h*ad not been previously ploughed 
and cidtivated. Red and white clovers are plants whicli I have not any where seen. 

In the environs of Rio dc Janeiro, the only grass which I could find cultivated 
is of Afiicati ori^n, of a very quick and tall growth; but it rerpiires denning and 
top manuring, operations which render it ’^{lensive. The introduction of some 
kinder grasses into that part of Brazil, wiiich a|>pears defident of gcxxl pasture, is 
the more r^uisite now, as the lands are, although very slowly yet gradually, clearing 
of their woods, in order to be cultivated, .^d^as the cattle in them, notwithstanding 
tlie great fertility^of the soil and a most favourable ^irnate, seem neither numerous 
nor very thriving. Some experiments lately made with lucem offer a doubtful result, 
and 1 do not think that the cultivation of any kind of clover has yet been tried there, 
nor liave 1 seen any grass resembling it, in the pasture grounds near Rio dc Janeiro. 
A plant, growing abundantly in the woods to a considerable height, is either 
eaten by the cattle ou the spot, or cut for them, owing to want of a better, ^as 
it is coarse, and poor of nourishment. The name of the African grass in Brazil is 
capim de Anf^otu: tough and reedy, its being a fit and wholesome food for beasts 

• t"*.' 

may be doubted. ‘ 

I have already mentioned, tliat the eastern part of the pampas through wliicli 
I travelled, was covered with trefoil and vtfiegated tliistles, both of which were 
soon replaced by a stiff grass, scattered in large bunches .^ver the plains. In Chile, 
on the western side of the Andes and in few places, i.s found a t^n plant of clover, 
which bears a yellow flower, but is considerably smaller, botb ' fh'leaf and stem, 
than our white species. The brows of the lower Andes, and the declivities of the 
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breaks and vallics, are very thinly covered with plants, whicli rapidly grow in the 
spring, soon dry up, and preserve tlfeir. strawcoloured stems until the following 
winter, as tlierc is not moisture to hasten their decay. These plants consist chiefly 
of wild oats, intermixed with patches of wild barley. Our beasts ate them very. 
i cadily in their withered state, particularly the latter. Dliring a great part of the 
year, they throw over the lower sides of the mountains a bright yellow tint, whi(?h 
at a distance looks as if it belonged to tlie soil. Above these, and below the central 
cordillera, the alpine pasture is but thin, but yet sulfieieiU to afford to considerable 
herds of cattle a strong and ..dtenitig food, and, X liiiuk 1 may venture to aflirni, to 
the botanist, much employment and plea.«ure. 'flie.plants ire here singularly 
glutinous to the touch. The guides and herdsmen, ^(tcciunoa, of the ./Vndes, 
had told me of one called by them cepondlla, which was partiailarly I;ind to the 
cattle and the guanacos, and eagerly sought by them. During an excur.sion along 
the central chain, and probably at a height of six or seven thousand feet, I found a 
small patch of it, wliich had t4ken possession of a piece of soil very different from 
the rest, and much more moist; it had been grazed quite close. I found s»)me secd:s 
of it, between pieces of rocks to which the animals had not been able to get: the 
root was of the size of the little finger, and it appears to belong to the order of 
polygOTia: from recollection 1 should suppose it to be the polygonum setosum. 
Below the mountain^ and on tlic sides of irrigating channels, before they enter 
the cultivated fields, is often seen strong oouch grass, which tliey think good 
pasture. I observed rushes in one single spot only, mixed with the bunchy grass 
of the pampas. Tlie fallo^fr lands are covered with very tall and stout thistles, 
wild turnips, and other weeds. Rice is found wild in the low and inundated lands 
of the interior of South America, near and within the tropics. 

Wild coffee and caca^ trees are chiefly seen in the basins of the Oronoko and 
Amazon. The Indians eat the pulp of the cacao nuts and throw away the kernels, 
which are pid^ed up by the traders and carried down those rivers for sale: when 
these nuts come from uncultivated trees, they generally are bitter, and sell at very 
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inferior prices, owing to the^ quantity of sugar required for making cliocolate 
with tlicm. The wild cotton tree is extchrively spread in South America: tranks 
of this order ha%'e been found, which mtosur^ above fifteen feet in diameter. The 
tree also grows wild in the forests; but the few which are seen in Chile arc reared 
from shoots. A tree of this species is described by Mr. de Humboldt, the diameter 
of '\hich twenty two feet and a half near the roots. This, no doubt, is the 
extreme width, including all tliosc ligneous excrescences, rising like ridges or ribs 
as high as twenty feet with the main stem, and as.abutments to it: it constitutes, 

r 

nevertheless, a most enormous size. When the rodts were cut with a hatchet^ at a 
distance of tv etdy feet from th^ trw, its milky juice gushed out, but deprived of 
the vital infiiieiice of the organs of the tree, it^mmcdiatcly altered and coagulated. 
In Cliile, and on the eastern side of the Andes, this is almost the only tree which 
oniaineuts and shades the ground near cottages and small farms: it requires but a 
moderate share of moisture, and produces gqod fruit, the consumption of whiqh is 

considerable amongst tlie labouring classes; yet, notwithstanding its great use, it is 

• _ 

not often ibiind there. The banaita or plantain tree, grows freely under a tropical 
heat and a moist climate, to the lieight of twelve or fifteen feet, bearing a great 
abundance of a mealy fruit, of a ycUowish white colour, from six to nine inches 
long and one and a half tiuck, of a sweetish somcwliat insipid flavour, which is 
extensively used by Uie Indians, and by the African slHves, 7 .but not much by the r 
white inhabitants. With its long majestic leaves, this plant is very ornamental 
to tlie grounds near Uio de Janeiro. 

The soil and climate of the eastern part of South Ainmea appear to be less 
favourable to the pnxluction of drugs and spices, than they are towards the western. 
The Peruvian bark, whose qualities were first discovered to the Jesuit Missionaries, 
and by them made known to Europe, forms a consid»Rble branch of trade. It is 
brought to Europe, after a difficult land carriage, and a sea voyage round Cape Horn, 
of five months or mora: some of it is afterwards sent back to many |a^Hifh:pf its native 
continent, which, by inland navigation, might be supplied with it in less than a 
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month. Sarsaparilla grows very abundantly in the mterior, and principally in the 
forests between the Amazon and the Ordnoko: the best is said to be near the Rio 
Negro, which falls into the Amazon up which Brazilian ri'aders go and fetch it. 
The wild cinnamon tree is found scattered in most of the western tracts, and reaches^ 
it is stated, as far as the land of Magellan, notwithstandhig its high latitude. I 

4 

once only met with this fine shrub in Chile, in latitude 33® S.: it was shooting 
straiglitly and elegantly up, in'a hollow spot well sheltered and moistened by sur¬ 
rounding mountains, helping some other trees near it to gratify the traveller with 
the appearance of an European grove, a pleasure seldom enjoyed in the l)o^vls of 
that country, where the ground which is not occupied by tlie acacia and the algarob, 
i.s so encroached \ipon by aloes and prickly pears, that the inhabitants neglect no 
opportunity of burning these off, where they wish some goats and other animals to 
browse. The bark of the wild cinnamon is used there; its spice n]>pears to partake 
of both the cinnamon of Ceylon and tiie cassia lignea oi China. Vanilla and nut¬ 
megs arc found nearer to the equator. The black pepper plant was formerly brouglit 
from Goa to Brazil, and cultivated with success; but to get this spico ready grown 
from the East Indies is cheaper still; and as to those extensive cunntrie.s, where the 
inhabitants arc in tlie liabit of using so profusely ilie rc*l pepper or capsicum, the fine 
and very pungent flavour of it, will not probably ever be exchanged for that of the 
black or white, which only appear there on some tables, chiefly for the sake of fol¬ 
lowing European customs. 

The poison ficunaA of the Amaz<jn, upa/i /icutc of Java, and curure of Guyana, 
is the most deleterious substance known; and being used by many tribes of Indians 
in the i*iterior of South America, principally undei the equatorial zone, forms at 
first a brancli of manufacture and trade Hniong.st them, and at last the means of 
mutual destruction. It has been described as a part of the ^biimum of the 
tree called mavacure, w'hich is bruised with stones, infused with cold water, 
filtratctl, and aflerw'ards concentrated by evaporation. A glutinous substance is 
mixed with it, in order to make it stick to tlie arrows, and its powerful effect is 
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only felt when the poison conies in conta^ with the blood. The. Indians kill ull 
animals, whether domesticated or not, with those poisolied arrows; and the reason 
wliich they give for it is, that their flavour is thereby much improved. 

^ Dying woods are abundantly produced in South America. The most valuable 
is that which is known under the general name of Brazil wood: it produces very 
beautiful red and orange colours, and is so liard that it sinks in water. Log or 
Campcachy wood, and fustick wood or the dyci's mulberry tree, are generally got 

’‘A 

from the Bay of Honduras; both used as preparatory bodies in dying; the fli’st 
yielding a dark red, and the last, a greenish yellow colour, which are afterwards 
altered or modified by alkaline and other mixtures, to blue, red, grden, black, 
and other tints. Tlie fine vegetable dies whicb are obtained below the Andes, in 
(^.hilc and on the eastern side, and the fastness of the colours, would lead to think, 
that they must be there of a superior kind, and may give rise to some interesting 
investigations hereafter the driness of the climate, the continuance of sunshine, or 
the metallic natui’e. of the soil, may contribute to the excellence of those dies in their 
growth, Vatlicr than the skill of the inhabitants in their use. The indigo plant was 
formerly very extensively cultivated, and its dying substance manufactured, in 
Brazil, Caraccas, New Grenada and Guutimala: but tlie rapid and extraordinary 
increase oi’ the sup])lies of indigo sent lo Europe from the East Indies, during 
the last thirty ye.ars, has gi’adiuilly caused this hranch of indixitry to he neiuly obatl*- 
doned in South America, .and make room for coflcc, cacao, or sugar. The 
plant is found wild ip many parts of it, and used hy the inhabitanls for dying their 
stuifs; even by the Araucanos, according lo Molina. 

Cochineal, which is used for the scarlet crimson die, and from which ihc finest 
carmine is prepared, is principally reared and gathered in Mexico: it is also a branch 
of trade in New Grenada, and was once successfully attendtxl to in Brazil, where 
the want of precaution for preventing its adulteration became fatal its sale, and it 
was abandoned. This insect is found in many parts of South it exists in 

Paraguay and Tucuman ; and we met with it in the stat6^<if Corddva, where'we 
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saw it and its plant near a posthouse, ^hose owners, after having kneaded the 
cochineal into small cakes, used it for dying worsted. Tlie large importations 
of this article into Europe from Mexico, and the attempts to supply it from tlic 
East Indies, have been very considerably cliecked <>f late years, by the improvc-v 
inent effected in the use of lac or lacca, commonly calledcgum lac, although it does 
not appear to be a gum or resin, but the work and cell of the female of an insect, 
which feeds on various trees in *thc East Indies. If lac be gathered before its dying 
properties are consumed by the new bom, it yields a colouring matter, which is nearly 

as fine as that of cochineal, and is said to be more durable; forming a considerable 

< 

inland and’foreign trade, and imported at a price, which has sunk that^ the best 
cochineal, from about thirty five to near twenty shillings the pound t- ^is latter die, 
being mixed with that of lac, adds to its brilliancy. Sticklacand shellac arc the lac 
so called after liaving undergone different processes. Sealing wax, beads, and other 
ornaments, are made with it. 

As the eastern countries of the South American continent are not, like the 
western, subject to earthquakes, they may and do bear higher buildings and 
dwellings witliout danger. In Brazil, they often rise two stories above the ground 
floor, and in Buenos-ayres, one; but, in the interior and in tlic west, the whole dis¬ 
tribution of aptftments is generally made on a ground floor. Tlie timl^r used for 
building whatever deMrves the name of a house, is very hard and durable, and in 
many extensive tracts, cannot be procured without a long and expensive mule 
carriage. In Chile, a wood of a red colour is employed for ii^idc work and other 
jiurposes, when it can be got; it conges from the island Chiloe, and from a tree 
which has been described as a cedar, of a size so immense, as sometimes to yield 
eight hundred planks: but if the planks meant here be what I have seen at Valpa- 
rayso, they arc only small boards, about six inches wide, an inch thick, and ten or 
twelve feet long. This wood.is not sawed, it is only split into boards; but so easily 
and evenly will it divide, that they appear as if slightly planed; it is extremely 
light. I could not pe^vc in its texture much similvity to that of the cedar; it 
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appeared very like the wood of the red larcl^ which is found in some of the highest 
Swiss vallies or declivities, and preferred by the inhabitants to the white; but the 
wood of Chiloe is still lighter, and of a deep red colour. It might prove a valu¬ 
able acquisition to Europe, particularly to England, where some likeness of climate 
might favour its growth, which,* I should suppose from its appearance, must be 
rapid: its fibres seem as fine and closely united as those of the larch: it has not 
the aromatic scent of the red cedar, but, like it, it is said to remain free from insects, 
whilst the hardest woods are attacked by them: water cuks and buckets are also 
made of it, owing to its fitness for such a purpose. If any of the British ships of 
war, statioded on the western coast, should ever visit Valdivia, an easy opportunity 
might offer of procuring some plants or seeds of this tree. 

A plant, which at first begins to appear in the shape of a shrub, and in patches, 
near Buenos-gyres, on the banks of some rivers, grows towards the west into a 
small tree, and principally forms the thin woods in the dry regions of the pampas, 
from the state of Coydova to the foot of the Andes; appears again below them in 
Chile, and cxtcn<ls over the greatest part of all the hills, bowls, or vallie<!. of that 
country, as also over vast tracts in Peru, is the eipino or cspinillot of the Spaniards, 
the caveity in the Araucano or old Chileno language, and the mimosa caven, of Molina* 
which, the Abbe states, resembles the acacia of Egypt. 1 brought some seeds of it, 
and it is the mimosa famesiana. This tree has been, and still iii; of the most essen¬ 
tial service to the inhabitants, and particufa^ly to the miners, having principally 
iiimishcHl the fuel hitherto used for household purposes, and for those of the mines. 
Notwithstanding its being hacked and torn in every direction, it will grow again, and 
in six or eight years be fit for another cut; but of lute, they iiave greatly injured and 
in many places destroyed it, by taking off* too many crops, and l>y leaving the. young 
plants too much exposed to the sun, which is now the cause of very considerable 
inconvenience and expence to the copper mines: it is very hard, much heat, 

and makes ashes suffidently alkaline for the manufacture of soap. ijtbrought to 
market, both in its natural state, and in small pieces slightly whSeb are used 
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ill large warming pans during tlic winter, without any inconvenience. The extensive 
utility and inijioitance of sucli a readily growing wood as this, in mining countries, 
where much fuel is required, where there is hardly any other moisture than that 
produced by artificial irrigation, and where land carriage is difBcult and laboiious, 
may easily be conceived; and Chile will, ere long, have.to deplore the want of care 
and regulations for the preservation of it, notwithstanding the coal beds of Concep¬ 
tion. A tree lielonging to this class, for which the general Indian name in New 
Grenada is zamang, ivas ^n there by Mr. de Humboldt, which, with its branches, 
Ibrnied a hemispheric head of five hundred and seventy six feet in circumference, 
ben^ng towards the ground like an umbrella; tlic trunk being only sixty feet high, and 
nine thick. But the acacia, below the southern Andes, is a very small unsightly tree, 
^eitlier with a stinted trunk, or issuing from the ground with many tortuous branches, 
half of tiicm quite dead, the remainder looking almost sapless and but just alive. 

On advancing towards the chain of the Andes, the espino or acacia is found 
joined by the carob or aif^robo, cerafonia ailiqua. This tree, both east and west of 
those inouiitains, appears to range only along a j>articular tract below them, and, like 
tlie former, to prefer the very driest lands: on each side they keep company, until the 
algiirob leaves the ground to its associate. Its white fruit is contained in large yellow 
pods, and has l)ccn by some writers called the bread of St. John in the wilderness; its 
tiiom.s are often, in Chile, above two inches long, so hard and so round, that they may 
be used as nails in soft woods. Another species, whose pods are of a reddish black, 
is found in the .states of C'ordova and San Luis. The algarob grows also in New 
Grenada, and probably all the way along the Andes. The early Spanisli settlers, in 
going from Paraguay to Peru, met with some tribes of Indians who used its fruit 
for food: it is sweet; birds and cattle are very fond of it; and the whole algarob is 
so often preyed upon by locusts in some countries,* that it is called the locust’s tree. 

Near to Mendoza, and in Chile, a small tree, with a straight stem of a bright 

, t 

yellowish green, might lie the morus xanihojcyloH or bastard fustick, but this is only 
a conjecture: it bc^ a fruit of the size and appearance of a nutmeg. 
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the human creation in its infant state, .is that of the pahu. This numerous and 
bountiful lluiiily, so extensively spread in the world, is stated to count about two 
hundred different branches, and to have nearly half of tlicm settled in South 
America, where they distribute their with a majestic grace. The mauritia 
IMlm is described as the American sago tree, utfordhig food in considerable 

abundance; but the real sago, ^rliich signifies ineal in tlic dialect of Amboyna, 

_ • 

comes from the East Indies; it is taken from the trunk, and a tree, hflecn yeais 
old, will }'ic1d six hundred pounds of it. The mauritia or murichi palm is found 
in low spots, in the basins of the Oronoko, and in many other parts of America. 
The piryao palm is also seen growing in that basin: its fruit, of the size of a peach 
or apple, hangs in clusters, each contmning from fifty to eighty: it is slightly 
saccharine and very nutritious. Iklr. de Humboldt* mentions this species of palm 
as very useful, the Indians depending on its fruit for support during several months 
in the year. The coco or cocos palm is v«y extensively distributed, and its large 
fruit weU known, considerable quantities being brought to Europe; it is of the 
shape of on egg, nearly as large as a small human head; has a white kem^ 
above half an inch in thickness of the flavour of a hazel nut, and holds in the 
middle more than half a pint of a sweet refreshing liquor. The fibres of the nut’s 
shell may be spun, and mode into very durable cordage; and this tree, like 
many other palms, fiimishes wood for building, trunks fit for light canoes, large 
leaves for thatching, and, in tlie East Indies, for writing upon instead of paper. 
Other palms bear various edible fruits, and some yield oils, substitutes for honey 
or other substances, from their trunks. The palm of the Andes is described 
as a species, which is found as high as the line of perpetual snow. I did not 
meet with it in those parts of the clisdn which I have visited in Chile, nor on 
the road from Bu^os-ayres to Mendoza, .with the exception of two or three 
trees of this kind, which are seen rising above tlic houses of the latter town and 
that of San Luis, in irrigated garden grounds. The numerous groves of palm and 
cinnamon trees, mentioned by Molina amongst the beauties of Chile, must ha\c 
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suffered much destruction since his time, or have but partially existed, as they 
very seldom offer themselves to the traveller, who must seek for a few of them in 
retired and particularly favourable spots, amongst the lower groups of mountains. 
The substitute used for hona)t, in Chile, is from tlic palm: it has a good flavour, but 
is thin. It is very probable, that the race of palms .was formerly more numerous in 
tliat country, and that being injudiciously or wantonly used, it has gradually been 
decreasing, and will soon be totally e^dinct, as the tree usually dies after the liquid 
substance has been drawn off from its trunk. The coco nuts, which it there bears in 
considerable quantities, ^e very smalL The palm tree rises from twenty to near a 
hundred feet in South America, according to situations and species. 

Several kinda of palms might be called bread trees, owing to the many farina< 
ceous fruits which th^ yield; but what is generally understood by that name, is tiie 
bread fruit tr^e of Otaheite^ an arboearput which has superseded other trees of the 
same numerous class, so extensively spread over the East Indian continent and 
islands, and in the l^acific Ocean. Captain Cook, when at Otaheite, discovered the 
superior quality of its fruit there, which does not bear seeds; and the British Govern¬ 
ment sent an expedition to that island, in the year 1791» in order to its propagation. 
Several hundred plants of it were brought and distributed, at St. Helena and in the 
West India islands; but, owing to the easy growth there, of many e^bleproduetions 
preferred by the inhabitants, it has been hitherto propagated rather for ornament 
than for use. It is somewhat similar to the fig tree, with larger leaves; it grows to 
the thickness of a man’s body, and to the height of about forty feet The fruit is a 
nearly globular berry, about nine inches long, filled with a white farinaceous pulp, 
which is best when gathered before it is quite ripe, and is, in consistence and flavour, 
a little like new leavened bread. One stem was sent from France to Cayenne during 
the revolution, and so numerous a family has been obtained from its shoots or 
Nuckers, that a considerable quantity of plants was lately received in France from 
tliat oriffinal stock. Tins tree is stud to be one of the finest known.* 'Some of its 
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varieties boar seeds, whicli arc mealy like chesniits. When the roots of the bread 
tree are wounded, they, like those of the fi^r, pour out a milky juice. 

The only tree of the fir kind with which I met, \si\\c pinus Araucana, or pehuen; 
but it was in the woods of Braitil, in the latitude of Rio dc Janeiro, where I found 
it, and not in Chile. T was informed in the latter comitry, that it grew in the 
parallel of the river Bio-bio, and from tliencc to the stndts of Magellan. The 

t 

climate of nearly all Cliilc is too dry for ^y of the fir or cedar trees; yet, in a 
country where wood for building is .so .scarce, the exjieriinent of sowing in the 
Ande.s some seeds of the hardy fir luid larch tribes of Kuro])e might prove successful, 
hccause there arc many moist spots in those mountains, where they might thrive, to 
the use and benefit of the inhabitants. The cones which the Araucana pine bcar.s, arc 
very similar to those of the pineaster, but more spherical, and as large as a small 
tinman head: they contain seed.s which are like elongated chesnut.s,,and are sold 
niastecl in the market places of Rio de Janeiro. The tree, at a distance, has in some 
degree the apiiearauce of a silver fir; but the leaves arc abtive.half an inch br<iad, 
in the fonn of blades an inch luid a half long, drawn or curled in, and prickly. 
The earliest travellers in I’araguay, and in tlie south of Hrazil, de.scribc this tree as 
growing there to a considerable height and size, affbnling food to the Indians with 
its fruit; they call it the stone pine, probably from the tree of that name which 
grows in the south of Spain, mid liears nuts also, hut different in (piality and size. 
Having brought with me some .seeds of this Brazil pine, I imUer.stand that there i.s 
no doubt of its licing the .same as the Araucana, a name vvhieli It thcrefoj:e docs not 
(‘Xclusivciy deserve. The description given by the Abbe Molina answers to it in 
every respect except one: ho mentions that the cones are smooth and ligneous, 
Avhilst those which I got in Brazil, were still more rough and scaly than the cones of 
the pineaster. In the same account it is also .stated, that this tree is much cultivated 
in Chile; but 1 did not observe it in those parts which 1 ha\ o visited. The existence of 
:\ fir trcT within sight, would have been too singular an object to remain unnoticed. 
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and I should have aImo<it hailed it os the meeting with an old hieiul; the country 
about Conception ii* probably that, where Molina tbund so many. 

In the Swiss mountains, and on the high ridges nearest to Italy, the last tree 
seen is most frequently the,larch, which, at an ckn.ition of four or five thou.sand 
I’oet, becomes of very small and stinted growth, and at last leaves the ground entirely 
tree to alpine grasses and ^lastiiro. Below the larch, or mixtxl witli it, are the silver 
and spruce firs, and sometimes a few of the specits called Scot's fir; but these 
arc more generally closing the rear, in some low swampy siH>ts, few in numbers, of 
a small and unseemly growth, the least esteemed of any; the lai*ch the most, which, 
either unwillingly mixing with tlie other tribes, or unwelcome to tlicin, occupies 
but few of the high eastern tracts, whilst the .spnico and silver, but particularly the 
s 2 >ruce, are very generally distributed over the whole country. Below the fii* tribes 
are the beach, the oak, and other forest trees. There the face of the land vai’ies 
incessantly, fjom soft to hard features, from a smiling to a stern countenance; 
its sccnefy, from luxuriance and magnificence to majestic sublimity suid expressive 
wildness. The trees unite with the ground in producing those effects; and whilst 
warm tints enliven the lower vallies, the dark hues of the fir are finely contrasting 
above, with fields of ice and summits covered with jx'rpctual snow. The lofry 
pine sec'ins to vie with the tumbled rocks, in assuming bold and thrcatci^juig atti¬ 
tudes , sometimes its huge trunk stands on a large stone, so bare that no trace is 
seen of the supiwrt by which is was at first reared; sometimes it dashes out of the 
rock, as if holding to it by §troiig muscular jwwers, or weakencil by great age, it 
is seen leaning on its more vigorous companions. So well fittcsl to the powers of 
human sight arc the various changes of scenes there, tliat they are seldom otherwise 
than precisely such, as the traveller, in Ins progress, is either able or desiious to com¬ 
mand .md enjoy ; ami so expressive is the countenance of Nature, that whilst he is 
ga/ing on it, she seems as if answering to him, and making a strong appeal to his 
feelings in her favour. Very different indeed from this, shall we find the scenery of 
tile Andes in Chile, when we arrive at a near view of them. But they me not 
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visited and crossed for the gratification of mountainous landscapes. The eyes of 
the traveller are occupied with some object in his own mind: some metallic vein 
would perhaps please him more, than a fine prospect and the sight of Nature in a ricli 
drc.ss: if so, she cannot be too naked and inanimate fov him. 

Ii> passing over the Andes, from Mendoza to Santiago de Chile, the eastern 
ascent is nearly destitute of trees, although it is of considerable breadth, and formed of 
several lower chains of mountains with intermediate vallies. But there is, on this 
flank, such an appearance of general combustion, of crudeness and sourness of 
soil, that the traveller is not surprised at its scanty vegetation. The western descent 
is not so generally barren. Whether this difference of feature, between the ca.stcrn 
and western sides of the Andes, be only marked in this part of the chain, or exhi¬ 
bited all along it, might be an interesting subject for investigation, and if found to 
be its general character, might be connected with the circumstance which has been 
observed, that volcanoes are, or have been, more numerous and active on the eastern 
than on the western cordilleras, where the higher ridges are divided intb several 
branches. After having passed the cumbre, called tlie pass of the volcano, and 
descended about half way down the Chile side, at a hdght of^perh^s six or seven 
thousand feet above the sea. the first tree seen is the quiUai^ or quilU^a mponaria of 
Molina, which, at some distance, looks very much like a beech of ordinary size, 
fifty or dxty feet high. It generally grows insulated, and is sometimes seen at the 
top of the ridges of the lower mountains of Chile in the driest situations, whilst 
their sides arc nearly bare. Its bark, holding a compound of alkaline and oily 
substances, is a natural fabric of soap, and is an article of small inland and foreign 
trade: it is first macerated, and afterwards stirred in hot water, when a lather rises, 
more pungent however than cleansing. The principal or almost only consumption 
of this bark is by the women of Chile and Peni. for washing their long and strong 
black hair, of which it is believed to promote the growth. This is the largest forest 
tree which I have seen in that country, and indeed the only one which seems to 
deserve that name, unless others be found about the Bio-bio; for when a traveller 
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complains of the want of trees and vefretation, he is always referred tliere for them. 
A greater moisture must uitdoubtedly render those southern borders of Chile, very 
different from other parts of that country. 

That the soil of South America is fertile in an extraortUnwy degree, appears 
evident in almost every part of it; and that the land of Chile, when irrigated, is 
perhaps the most productive of any, may be conjectured: but, that a given space of 
land there, does not yield at present so large a crop of com, as the same extent docs 
under good English agriculture, may be said of that country, and probably of all 
South America. When wc are told of the com lands in Clule yielding sixty or 
eighty for one, we are most incorrectly informed; and when the abundant produce 
of Africa and America is extolled, unless such statements be qualified, and the 
standard knowi by which they are to be taken, no useful information can be 
derived from them. 

If we cast up the account, merely between the numerical amount of seeds 
deposited in the ground and the return yielded by the crop, and if we suppose the 
procc.ss of sowing to be the same throughout the world, we certainly, then, can 
understand this part of the results of agriculture, and judge from it of the compa¬ 
rative state of husbandry in difierent countries. Thus we may state, that England 
yields, in wheat, a mean return of twelve or thirteen for one; France six ot'seven ; 
Germany five or six; wid by taking for granted that, by drill or broad-cast sowing, 
the same mean quantity of seed is deposited in the three countries, the statement 
helps us to judge of the skill displayed in their respective agriculture, or of the 
fertility of their soils; but it helps us no farther, and by extending that standard to 
any country without explanations, and without qualifying the kind pf produce to 
which it is applied, we shall discover that, in some, the mode of sowing is such as 
to render it entirely fallacious in its most important results in regard to wheat, and 
that, in others, the staple produce may be Indian com yielding many hundreds for 
one, whilst wheat may not return twenty. Thus, if we take a comparative view of 
this last produce in England and in Chile, we shall find that, in the latter country. 
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a good cn)|i of wheat will yield twenty five for one; and yet, that the English farmei 
who gathers forty bushels of it from an acre of- land sown with two and a half, 
obtains a more considerable return, than the Chileno does from the same space of 
ground, although the Engli.sh return be only vsixteen, and that of Chile twenty five, 
for one. I'his will l)e exemplified, when we arc in Chile, by the difference in tlu* 
process of sowdng. 

The quantity of seed sown being generally the least valuable outgoing for a crop* 
a more comprehensive estimate of the return of lands will be made, by taking also 
into account, the value of the manure and labour requisite, in order to get a field into 
good l>caring ; and hereafter we shall see, that the land of Ciiilc likewise exhibits a 
considerable superiority in regard to both, owing to the little cxpenco of seed and 
labour, with wliicb a good cjop of wheat may be raised in that country, without any 
manure whatever. If tliat superiority do not yet extend also, to a greater return of 
wheat and barley from a given space of gi'ound, than is obtained in the most fertile 
and best cultivated parts of Europe, it is owing to a want of industry and skill in 
agriculture, and not of powers in the soil and climate. 

A still mon* amiprehonsive c.stimate is that by wliich rent, tithes, and indirect 
charges, arc brought into the account of a field of wheat, the result of which would 
often shew that, in some countries of Europe, wlicrc the return is only five or six for 
one, the fanner prosi)crs more than in others, where it is twice that amount. The 
British agriculturist, whose soil, speaking generally, is neither uncommonly fertile 
nor of easy management, may be the more proud of having brought his land to bear 
a heavier crop than pcrha})s any other in the world ; and. by showing how the gifts 
of Vrovidcncc may Ih* most increased on the least space oi‘ ground, he deserves the 
gratitude of his fellow creatures. His natural activity and industry, witli tlie 
pressure of public burthens, liave led to this, much in the same maimer as formerly, 
a gradual increase of the duty on spirits led the distiller to improve his stiQ, and so 
well U> fit it to every additional tax, us to be, for a long time, rather gaining ground 
on tlie public revenue than gained upon by it. But whilst a display of ingenious 
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industry in the manufacture of spirits, may be drawn forth with advantage to the 
State by such means as it cannot in agriculture. To be able to answer llie 

wants of an iu^easing population at the lowest possible rate, should be the principal 
incitement and emulation of the farmer: his hopes of profit shot^ rather rest on a 
less expensive culture of his land, and a more abundant crop from it, thou on some 
casual turn of circumstances for raising the price of its produce: his views, rather 
be, fully to command all the necessaries, than many of the luxuries, of life; a 
}>urse nwer quite empty, than one entirely full. His life is by nature destined to 
be one of retirement, and of a steady persevering and watchful labour; himself, alike 

a stranger to the indulgence and tramiont enjoyment of luxuries sometimes obtained 

% 

by other more speculative pursuits, and to the anxiety, distress, and bitterness, which 
oiten attend them. Farming is, of all concerns, the least capable of bearing large 
outgoings and of playing liigh stakes, with^ general and permanent pros|>crity; the 
least intended for the expectation of great profits, or the disappointment of heavy 
losses. In other pursuits, men can more or less fit their business an^ situation to the 
change of public and private circumstances; in agricultar 9 they cannot. The fiirmcr 
is seldom a man who am tuni himself about, and face many attacks made on liis 
purse previous to iU being replenished by the sale of his crops. Field work, not 
money transactions, should engross his time and Ins abilities. An accun^j^tioTi of 
demands on him, gi^oundcd on the expectation that the enhanced price ^ the pro¬ 
duce of his land will ultimately make up for all, cumpcls him to run risks which 
were not intended for him. Annoyed, worried, and often distressed, by repeated 
and dreaded callsf; lie is driven from his home: the necessity of raising money, oi 
the impossibility of so doing, make him forsake days after days his farm and his 
work: a most pecious time is los^his business is neglected, and his spirits are 
broken down: his life becomes any but that which Providence seems^to have 
intended that it should be, industriously but placidly laborious; domestic, and 
patriarchal. 
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When tfie pursuit of jigriculture is rendered one of cares and anxiety, very 
liable to doubtful results, often ending in distre-ss, requiring a comparatively large 
capital jirevioiisly posse.ssed or raised, and offering the possibility of its being speedily 
lo.st, the young stock of an increasing population, when left to seek their own sub¬ 
sistence, will he unable, and if able unwilling, to run for it into this channel, which, 
of all others, it is the greatest interest of a vState to keep open to a due proportion of 
new generations, otherwise they all will crowd into the upper part of the building, 
ivhilst its foundation is becoming weaker. It will perhaps be allowed by mainy, that 
agriculture is a more permanent source of prosperity than trade, although they both 
may unite in increasing it; tiiat the pursuit of farming is one which least of all can, 
under ordinary circumstance, fit itself to the present complicated overworking 
machinery of the financial System of Europe; and that, from the first process of 
preparing a field for a crop of corn, to that of consuming the produce of that crop, 
the transactions and accounts cannot be too few, too simple, and too small. Nor 
does it appear, iu the present improved state of civilization, and of social intercourse 
among riation.s, or in the view of their mutual connections with, and wants from, 
cacli other, that tlie interchange of the primitive alimentary produce of the land can 
he checked by public restrictions and burthens, with any advantage to a State, 
unless fo^prevent an extraordinary scarcity. That interchange tends to the prospe¬ 
rity of the community of nations, and each of them, in some way or another, 
obtains its share of the general welfare. The cheaper that produce can be sold to 
the consumer, the better it is for a people; but far best indeed for that people, if 
they themselves be able to grow it at home, as clicap as any whe^ else. And very 
thrratening must the dreaded or existing scarcity be, to render any interference 
witli the first necessaries of life, either just or mtimatelf'beneficial to a nation, if the 
prindple acted on, be that of freedom ofexchangc with others; because, as the grower is 
by it sometimes exposed to the disadv^t^c, and the consumer to the benefit, of foreign 
imports at a low rate, at other times> the scales will, if not checked, move the other 
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way for and against each, and a mean of results be established for botli, without any 

very considerable yariatioQ$ at any period, unless of very general calamity. But if 

the system be, that of controuling and regulating the exchange of food according to 

circumstances, it becomes necessary, in order that it may be rendered just towards 

all, that the duties, restrictions, or prohibitions, by which it is so regulated, should 

be incessantly modified and fitted to the various clianges of those drcumstauces, us 

♦ 

they happen to effect the grower and the consumer,’wliose standard of transiictions 
together is, in the former case, graduated by themselves, and in the latter, by 
their legislature. 

Tlie current of knowledge'and improvement appears to be gradually carrying 
along with it, into the councils of the most enlightiencd nations, the conviction 
that manufactures and trade are most extended and rendered useful to States, 
by removing as much as possible burthens and restrictions from tliem; and that 
where the food and raw materials can be procured at the lowest possible rates, 
and the means of producing the best works with the least possible labour and 
cxpence, are encouraged and protected, there, must consequently be the most and 
best trade. Formerly tlie effectual means of advantage to the public, and of encou¬ 
ragement to the manufacturer and trader, were thought to be high duties and prohi¬ 
bitions, both so very injurious to morals, and often to trade itself. But now, to 
render their pursuits-a trial of skill and industry among nations, and an object nf 
emulation for underselling one another, is found a more permanent and less injurious 
source of wealth. In short, experience seems tq, shew, that it is far more aclvant.!- 
geous to a State, 'tb enable the consumer to buy cheap, than tlie vender to sell clear; 
and, above all, the produce of the land and the necessaries of life. Among stati.stic 
investigations, that which i^lSild offw a correct statement of the rc.spectivc results, 
of agriculture in different parts of Europe, deduced from the most comprehensive 
estimates, would perliaps not.prove one of the least interc.slijig and useful in 
these times. 


1,2 
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'riic Iravcllor who, from t!ic difficultic's and labour, the cares and anxiety, which 
uttoiul laany pursuits in Europe, is led to witness the indolence and ease, the indif¬ 
ference and carelessness, with which they are often followed in South America, is 
struck with the' dis|)cnsations of Providence, and with the mixture of good and 
(vil which seems to flow from the^two opposite states. 
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A VERY cliaracteristic feature in SoutMAjuerica, along the sides of tlie Andes 
so abundantly productive of metals, and probably more strongly exhibited in Chile 
than in any other country near that chain, is, that altliough the veins run in so many 
spots near the surface of the ground, and the soil be. so generally metallic, yet it is 
not the less productive, but on the contrary displays, when irrigated, very strong 
powers for vegetation, of which, in that country and .in its eastern parallel, the 
almost uninterrupted sunshine is probably the principal cause. This is a twofold 
gift, whicli the earth very seldom j^nts to her tenants. Both the husbandman and 
the miner may here interpret in their favour, and turn to their own account, tlie 
verses of La Fontaine, which were not intended for the latter, and indeed are seldom 
applicable to him. ^ 

** TravailUuy prenix de la pehUt 

“ Cest le Jlmda qui vianque le mxdntT^LA F. 91> 

It is admitted as an axiom, that every thing in tins world is ultimately for the 
best; therefore must it be granted also, that man has done well to dig and seurcli 
below what is required, for obtaining a good dfl^th of vegetable moiild, and 
abundant harvest fbr the seeds deposited in it, although lie may have done so still 
more to his misfortune than to his comfort. To beings, if any, hovering in the 
higher regions of our plane^fe'^ and idling an interest in the ilaily sight of our 
toils, as some among us may do, in following the busy work of the industrious bee 
or of the persevering an|t» 'we must appear as spread over the sur&ce of aii orange, 
scratching, biting, and piercing the rind, but without being able to' get at the best 
part of the fruit. 
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Til and along the liigh range of mountains which bound tite west of America/ 
inc'tuls of almost every description are found in great abundance. It is now three 
hundred years, since both flanks of the Andes have been sustaining the attacks of a 
numerous lios.t of miners, wliose right wing is in New Spain, center at Potosi, and 
left wing in Chile. They havp pierced the sides of that immense chain in many 
directions, and made them bleed copiously: but in many places the assailants are 
cxhaii.sted, and the work of mining goes on but faintly. The metals mostly ex¬ 
tracted during that period, gold, silver, and copper, have I»een circulated in various 
.shapes all over the world, and with various effects. This IcjuIs the mind to imagine, 

f 

showers of the precious metals flung out of the Iw.som of those mountains by 
Nature, to crowds of children begging by their sides, racing and scrambling for them, 
as tliey sometimes do, for some pieces of coin thrown to them from a travelling car¬ 
riage; some get a good picking, others only a tumble. 

Silver, of which such large stores have already been found in tin; Andes, appears 
chiefly to lie in very elevated regions of mountains, on each side of the cordillera, or 
sometimes even in tlic higher central ridges, ami to extc'hd with more or Jess abun¬ 
dance along the greatest part of the chain. It is thought in Chile, that in the silver 
mines of TJspallata near Mendoza, in latitude about .32® 30' south, formerly rich 
and perhaps still so, was met a continuation of the metallic veins of I’otosi. 'J’hc 
distance of nine hundred geographical miles appears t<H) consideriible. to admit this 
in any other shape than as a vague conjecture; but some analogies maybe found 
between them; they arc both sitoated on the eastern side of the great chain, and as 
it were, in some of the steps leading to the Jiigher central cordillera. Indeed it is 
the opinion of some experienced and well informed miners in Chile, that the silver 
ores of that country, along the chain of the Andes, may be described as nearly 
inexhaustible; and that such is the formation ot* its lower flanks, that more or less 
ol* that metal exists in almost every part. How far to the southward and towards 
the straits of Magellan this fcamdity may extend, is yet unknown. 

Below that chain, some fifty miles or mor^ to the westward, in the bowls of 
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Chile, spots are found which likewise contain silver; and the same circumstance 
occurs on the eastern side, aiAong lower mountains, not fur from Cordova and the 
road leading from thence to Potosi: but it is only produced in small quantities. The 
metalliferous veins gradually decrease as tlieir distance from the Andes becomes 
greater, anti they soon entirely disappear. 

Ill Chile, in the small mountains Selow the'And<*s, when the traveller happens 
to he passing over some spots of the colour of wood (Islies, verj' like fine barilla in 
appearance, he will ollen see that the miner has, in many places, tried the ground 
lor silver, and o|)ened here perhaps only a hole without success, but there has 
followed a vein to a small deptH. These blueish barilia^likc places form a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the bowls of Chile, of some of the Im/er mountains of the cliain 
of the Andes in that country, and also of its higher cordilleras, being seen in 

distinct masses which contrast with the tint of the ground near them, Tlioy frequently 
« 

f>ccur where the soil is not alluvialA tt^ sometimes very extensive, at other times only 
in small beds; and the sight of them was invariably accompanied with the idea, 
that I was looking at deposits of sea shells, which had undergone som<‘ fermentation, 
as they often exhibited the appearance of having been partially or sUghtly charred. 

The eastern parts of the American continent, and particularly the mountains 
of' Rrazil, have often undergone an eager search for silver, but with very little 
success, if finy. 1’he oniaraents of this metal, found in tlie possession of the Indians 
there, and near Rio l*lata, led at first to tlie supposition that it existed in those 
eouiitries, and to many unsuccessful cxjicditions foe the discovery of tlie spots which 
had proiluccd it, but they never could be ibund; a^d it was afterwards concluded, 
that the Indians had brought the silver from the Andes, or that it had passed 

’ I 

through tlieir different tribes, by thCj|Qicans of trade and wars, from^pst to east* 
'riierc remain, in Brazil and in Guyana, some tnountainous tracts of considerable 
extent, which have not yet been explored, and are therefore still unknown. But 
gold appears chiefly to constitute the metallic wealth of the eastern mountains. 

The most extensive mines of silver now wrought, are those of New Spain, like- 
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opportunity of travellinir again, as it lies in our way over the cordillenia Irom 
Mendoza to Santiago. 

It thus appears, that a general feature characterizes the regions of the principal 
stores of silver in tlio Andes, along a range of four thousand three hundred geogra¬ 
phical miles; the metallic veins being situated at a very considerable height, and on 
n base of argillaceous shist of very great depth. 

Gold is most frequently ^d most abundanUy found in smaller mountmiis or in 
hills, which form bowls and vallies cast and west of the Andes, much l)elow the 
lieight of the chief mines of silver; or in alluvial soils along that chain. But so 
many and so extensive are the spots in which this metal lias hitherto been obtained, 
tliat it may be supposed to exist, with more or less abundance, in greater part 
of the hills and lower mountains of South America: it is also found mineralized 
with copper, and, in the higher regions of the Andes, very generally with silver, in 
small proportions to these metals. The production of gold is not therefore, like tliat 
of silver, confined to the Andes, and the metallic countries near them, but, on the 
contrary,' and in proportion to the space of ground which the gold districts occupy 
in Brazil, the east of America has yielded more of it than the west: wd if it do not 
now produce it in the same abundance as formerly, it is probably more owing to a 
want of encouragement for enterprize, and of industry in the; inhabitants, or of 
security in the prosecution of their labours, than to a denial from the soiL So that 
whilst silver is the principal production of the high chain of the Andes, gold is 
that of smaller mountains in Brazil, the mean height of which wc find stated, in 
Mr. Southey’s interesting history of that country, at about two thousand six hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and none of whose summits reach the line of perpe* 
t\ial snow. 

The alluvial soils of the districts of Sonora, in northern Mexico, and of ^oeo, 
in New Grenada, both on the western side of the, Andes, are some of the spots whicli 
iiave hitherto produced most gold in the west of America, comparatively to tl^eir 
extent. In Chile, it is seldom sought in the higher Andes: but below them, there 
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are |nfObably but few mountfuns or hills, and perhaps not any stream, witliout it. 
When found in veins^^it is most frequently in hills of striking tints, of which the 
predominant colour is red or crimson. In the gold mounts near Guasco, which have 
be^ opened in all directions, it is not the soil only, but also some part of tlie vege* 
tation on it, which exhibits that appearance. The mines in them are generally of 
very small depth, and many are abandoned. In so^ie of these, a very thin white 
stratum, of a calcareous appearance, was pointed out to me in the rocks; it hardly 
exceeded in many places the fourth part of an inch, and I was informed that it 
generally was the sign of a good vein. In theie mounts, copper is also found in 
abundance. I could not observe’any indication tending to support the supposition, 
that this last metal was superincumbent to gold; but a closer and abler investigation 
might lead to a different result. Gold, in that country, is chiefly obtained by washing 
the soil, whi^h is generally of a yellow or yellowish brown colour, and it is said 
that the latter is the most productive of it. The country of the Araucanos is known 
to contain this metal, and it is even described as holding it in very great abundance, 
much being found in its streams; but the infbnnation yet obtained on this subject is 
probably of a doubtful nature. s. 

In Brazil, gold is likewise commonly obtained by tlie process of washing the 
soil, and it’ is more abundantly found there in the former beds of rivers, which are 
called guajMrat or the highest channels, and in UAcietron or table grounds by their 
sides, than in those which they now occupy. When got in the same manner in 
Chile, it is also, most generally, from the up^ier and older banks and channels of 
rivers, the size of which indicates that bodies of water, hundreds of fathoms wide 
and of a proportionate depth, have formerly been flowing, wliere now arc streams 
perhaps only one deep and ten broad. The gold miners likewise dig for It the soil of 
former channels of considerable magnitude, but where no rivers are now seen; or 
if they work along some mountain stream in that country, they prefer the old 
alluvial d^Kwts, or that which may have been brought down by a heavy winter’s 
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I liavc already menlioiied tliot, on the eastern side of the Andes near Mebdoza, 

arc also .seen old channels of very considerable breadth, in which now flow small 

streams only; and it Is stated in Humboldt’s, that from the Oronoko, at a hundred or 

hundred and thirty feet above tlie highest present increase of its waters, may’be 

s(‘en black bands and erosions, indicating the ancient abode of waters; that figures 

sculptured in rocks of a consi^rablc and now inaccessible height, were likewise 

ob,scrve<l along the banks of that river; works which, according to traditions among 

the Indians, were perfeinned at the time of the great waters. The former banks of 

the brojwlest old channels, in Chile, are chiefly formed of alluvial de]>osits; but I 

« 

well remember noticing with astonishment, from the upper roads between \’alparayso 
and Gnasco, and among the lower mountains in that country, eroSjbns which also 
indic^ated a long course of deep rivers, where none arc now flowing 'riie.sc appear¬ 
ances, observed in many parts of South America so distant from each otlier, form 
a general and interesting feature, perha])s well wtuthy of further investigation. 

MEnernv or quicksilver, exists in considerable abundanoo.in the chain of tlie 
iVndes, and jirincipally where it is most required for the piir]K>se of amalgamation, 
the process by which the greatest part of the gold and silver obtained in America 
are separated; that of smelting being rendered less expedient, in the many metallife¬ 
rous districts along those mountiuns. where fuel fails, lint, before the coiupiest and 
some time aftenvards, smelting was the only process in use among the natives and 
their conquerors. Amalgamation by mc;uis of quicksilver and salt was first iwaetised 
in Mexico, by a Sj^mhu'd, in the middle of the sixteenth century, and was soon 
afVerwards introduced into Peru. Uko .silver, mercury is chiefly found in the 
high ridges of the Andes, in Jlcxico, New Grenada, Quito, Peru, and Chile, either 
in veins or beds of cinnalmr; seldom in a pure metallic state; and there are indica¬ 
tions of its existence in most parts of that chain. But notwithstanding its great 
consumption, and the cxpencc of procuring it from foreign countries, only three 
niincs are wriiugiit for it; two in Mexico, and in Peru that of Guancateliea, which 
contains it in very considerable abundance, mid is thir^n thousand eight hundred 
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feet above the level of the ocean, ]irobably the highest mine from which any metal 
has yet been obtained in the world, IMie quantity of mercury requiretl for amalga¬ 
mation in America, has been hitherto made up by large supplies drawn fiom the 
celc'bratcd mines of Idria .iu Camiola, and from those of Almaden iii Spain: hut the 
late wars and disturbances have often .been the ^use t>f its b|ring very scarce and 
dear in .several mining districts; an injury which is considerably increased, by the 
custom of their respective Governments, to carry bn thcuLselves and exclu.sively 
this branch of trade: they purcluwe or import the quicksilver, and retail it to the 
miners; a monopoly which has likewse contributed to ke^ shut the native stores. 

Pi.ATiNUM is a metal which is only obtained in jSouth America, in tlic districts 
of Choco and Sorffficoa.f, between the second and sixth degrees of north latitude, on 
the shores of the southern ocean, and has not hitlierto been discovered elsewhere in 
the world: it is produced in small quantities and in grains, by alluvial .soils which 
also contain gold. What gave rise to the supposition that it existed in Chile was, I 
believe, a metallic ore near Copia|)o, which, the mitiers have not yet been able to 
rciJuce, but which is thought by some to contain chiefly silver. 

Copper, although very abundant in many j>arts of Western America, ip and 
near the Andes, is not so extensively produced as gold and silver; but it exists along 
that chain, from ^ew Mexico to the southern parts of Chile, in many spots, tlic 
situation and climate of wliich have not hitherto offered means or advantages 
sufHcient for its extraction. Sonic mines have been spiu’ingly wrought in New Spain ; 
but tlie countries where this metal is principally obtained in America, are the 
Caraecas and Chile, particularly tlic latter, where, independently of the oxj>orts 
made of it to other pmts of North and South iVmerica and to EurojK?, considerable 
quantities have, of late years, been shipped to China and Rengal, in retuni for the 
jiroduce and manufactures of those Countries: a circumstance which lias tended to 
give more activity to the copper’ works of the Chilenos, by enliancing the price of 
copper in the mines, from twenty four or twenty six shillings the quintal, its former 
standard, to about fifty, the price at which it was selling in the year 1891. 
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But in Chile, land carriage is so difficult and laborious; wood, wat^, andibdder, 
are so scarce, tliat the advantage of mining fbr metals less valuable than gold and 
silver is very much counteracted, and must gradually become more so, until private 
exertions uid public encouragement shall have contributed to remove the difficulties 
and expences which, now attend copper mining: these are every year increasing 

4 ^ 

most, where the ores of copper are most productive and abundant, in the neighbour- 
liood of Copiapo, fiuasco, and Coquimbo, owing to the excessive driness of the climate 
and the destruction of the woods. The distance the spots from which water and 
fuel must be brought, the great number of men, mules, and asses, required fur 
that service, as also for the anivcyaiice of tiie ore firom the mines to the smelting 
works, and of the metal to some ship]>ing pll^x; the maintenance of 00 many beasts 
^vhere fail, not only natural moisture for vegetation, but even streams for artificial 
irrigation, are all causes of such considerable and gradually increasing expences, tliat 
If the present high price of copper in Chile were to occasion some change in the 
channels of that trade, and a diminution of the demand for some years, many mines 
would be abandoned. These difficulties, and probably some want of skill, are 
likeYPise operating against the quality of the metal, the improvement of which is 
less attended to, than the economy of the process for obtaining it Such veins only 
are wrought, as are most productive and least inconveniently situated; and as there 
are neither skilful workmen, nor timber trees sufficient, for carrying down the 
excavations to much depth, when the ground threatens to fall in, the work is shilled, 
and the mine opened again lower down the vein or higher up it if it can be traced 
and followed; if not another must be found, and the difficulty is not to meet with 
it. but to fix on one suffidently rich in copper to render it worth the labour. In 
that country the ore is roasted and reduced, and the metal is only once refined in 
a reverberating furnace. 

Some accidental observations made, and information received, during excursions 
in mining districts of Chlle^ would lead to suppose, that the line of copper veins 
and deposits, or at' least that of mines wrought, in that country, runs chiefiy in a 
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Horthlitest direction; beginning in the Andes and about tlie 36th d^ree of south 
latitude, where considerable masses of native copper have been found, particularly 
at Payen, long since-abandoned, owing to the want of population and security; ap¬ 
pearing agwn near Acona^ua, and from thence, continuing its conrse northwest¬ 
ward towards Coquimbo, Giiasco, and Copiapo, i^^roaching the sea more and more 
until it loses itself in it. 

Iron exists in most parts of the chain of the Ajides or near it, in large stores 
wliich, at some future period, may be opened for the use of America. It is very 
abundant in New Spain, whCTe some mines have occasionally and very sparingly 
been wrought, when the importation of supplies from Euro]>e was interrupted. In 
South America there is not population, fuel, or water, sufficient to reduce this metal 
with advantage, and it is therefore found preferable to import it. Iron is found in 
Chile mineralized with various substances, and in many spots in very considerable 
masses of pyrites, which are generally called by the miners, brass and bronze, from 
the erroneous suppMition that copper forms the principal of their component parts, 
and that it is naturally alloyed with zinc and other metals. I brought some speci¬ 
mens of a large store of this kind lying between Coquimbo and Guasco, and upon 
investigation they have prove<l iron pyrites. It is stated by the Abb6 Molina, tliat 
brass exists native and in a malleable state in Chil& The magnetic iron ore or load¬ 
stone may be plentifully obtained in that country, and in other western districts. - 

Lead is found in the Andes in very consideraWe abundance from New Mexico 
to Arauco, mineralized with silver, and in various other shapes. Chile could yield 
large supplies of it; but it is seldom attended to any where in the west of America, 
and indeed, like iron, is very little wanted. There the lead works, which in many parts 
of Europe are necessary, in order to carry off water and supply it, or for other pur¬ 
poses, are either unknown, not practicable, or seldom required. Few sportsmen are 
found for the consumption of shot. Woods are tb^ so hard, as to afford in many 
cases a substitute fw iron, of which but little is iwed in buildings. Several culinary 
and working tools, pans, stills, or other utensils, arc manufactured in Chile of* 
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hammered ojpper, and from tliencje exported to many other parts of America. Horses 
in the soutiiern continent, with the exception of a few used by Kuropeans, or destined 
ft)r long journics, are made to wjrk, and to work hard, without shoes. 

Tin is likewise produccil by the western mountainous grounds of America, in 
veins and in alluvial deposits: t]j^ little which is got of this metal, is preferably 

obtained from the latter. It is supposed to be abundant in New Mexico, and is 

* 

statwl to be so in Chile. Zinc, Antimony, Manc.anesk, Arsenic, and other 
nietuls, are likewise abundantly found in tliat immense chain of the Andes, which, 
from what we have st*en, truly deserves the name of metallic. 

SuLVHUii very plentifully exists in the volcanic grounds ^of America, and 
therefore all aU>ng the Andes. In Chile arc mas.ses of it sutficiently pure lor use 
without previous ri'lining, and this sub.stancc appears to be disseminated in the 
soil of that country with extraordinary ubimdance. 

Coals, in the west of America, begin to be extensively seen at nearly an equal 
distance to tlio iiortli and south of the Kquator. They are known to abound in New 
Mexico ami along tlic stony mounbiins. In Chile, near Conception, are considerable 
stores of them, wliicli at first, and when taken from the surface, were not of a good 
quality, but whicli are now found to improve much as the mine increases in depth, 
and are already an article of trade and consumption at N’^alparayso. When the inha- 
bitants shall know how to use them for the reduction of metals, and when their 
industry, now fettered by numberle.'is duties, restrictions, and proliibitions, the 
effect of cxHitrwted or sclfisli views still strongly operating in that country and other 
parts of South America, shall Ije allowx'd to follow its natural amrse of iuiprove- 
inent, then will no doubt many of the difficulties, now existing against the working 
«»f the mines, be removed. Between the two Iatitude.s above mentioned, coals have 
been also discovered in the Andes, but in very small 

Common Salt is more abundantly found in the west of America than in the 
east. On the table lands of the Andes, and in all the countries along their sides, arc 
great stores of it The names of taladu or taladio and ifuladillo, given to so many 
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river$, indicate their briny qualities, and there arc several suit lakes, by the sides of 
which common salt may be procured in a crystallized state and fit for use. It is also 
found disseminated in argillaceous lands, at a considerable distance from the Andes* 
and is besides contained in a fossil state, ii> some parts of that chain or Inflow it, 
rock salt being easily obtuiied in many spots. A^^Valparayso in Chile, large quan^ 

tities of salt are often required for the shipping, and for the whale or seal fisheries, 

# 

particularly since tlie discovery of New Slictland, and they are supplied, partly from 
beds near the river Maule between Valparayso and Conception, and partly from 
Peru, in the tabic lands of which, rock salt is found in great abundance. In tbi^ vast 
basins of the rivers Amazon an^ Oronoko, the distant settlements arc often without 
it: in some districts, they extract it from a kind of palm tree, which forms or 
absorbs it in sufficient quantity, to yield much of it agiiin by lixiviation and evu> 
poralion. In Brazil arc many salt works, some on the sea coast, others by the sides 
of salt lakes, in the north of that country, but'^ucli of what is consumed there comes 
from Europe and Capo Verd Islands, 'rhe practice of drying the meat in tlie sun 
instead of salting it, which prevmls in the extensive cattle districts of Soutii 
America, and that of using so much red pepper with foiKl, render the consumption 
of salt, for domestic purposes, less oonsiderabU' than it would otherwise be, but it is 
largely4mp1oyed in the process of amalgamation, mid, like quicksilver, is obtained 
in abundance where it is most reijulred for the gold and silver mines. Saltpetre 
is found ill thick iiurrustations, in some of the vuUics of the Andes and elscwlierc. 
It is plentifully produced in Cliile. 

The Andes of New Mexico, and the chain furthey north called stony moiinbiins, 
have been very little explored, aqd are therefore in a great degree unknown. Nor 
have the motalUc properties of tlie Soutltem Andes, from the SCtli or S7th degree to 
the straits of Magellan, been investigated. It is known that gold exists in Arauco, 
and still further to the south: it has even been often stated, that it is very abundantly 
found there, by the sides of rivers and torrents, but that the Araucaiios would never 
allow mining or washing for it to be*' practised in their lands: I also heard this 
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in Chile; and the only part of the account which may be doubted, from the diffi* 
culty of having accurate iniormation, is the great abundance in which this metal is 
said to exist in that country. Still less can the wealth of that part of the Andes, 
in silver and copper, be known. It is not probable tliat in leaving Chile, that 
chain should lose its characterise feature, and the possession of these metals; but 
tlieir discovery in Arauco is rendered much more difficult than in Chile, owing to 
tlic moisture of the climate, and the more powerful vegetation on the ground; 
whilst the latter country lies in so exposed and naked a state, that the searcli for 
metallic veins is very much fficilitated. Another obstacle which occurs beyond the 
BiO'bio, and even in some parts of the Andes of Chile to the north of that river, is 
the unfriendly disposition of the Indians, who, although not in a state of open warfare, 
yet cannot be trusted. It is therefore to be expected that, unless some European 
power should effect a settlement between the straits of Magellan and ^e Araucanos, 
by which both sides of the Andes might be colonized, that part of South America will 
long remain unknown, as it is very improbable that any attempt for it can be made, 
cither from Buenos-ayres on the east, or from Chile on the west: there arc neither 
power, means, nor population, suffiei^t for it. 

The eastern side of the An^es in the parallel of Chile, has likewise been so 
little explored, that Its metallic properties are in a gfeat degree unknown, T^th the 
exception of the silver mines of Uspallata, the discovery of wliich. was probably 
owing to their situation near the road over the cordillera, and which appear to be now 
abandoncHl. The remoteness of those districts, the barrenness of the country, appa¬ 
rently still greater than on the western side of the chain, the great driness of tlie 
climate, the very small population, and the fear of the Indians, arc the causes of it. 
Even in Chile, the ground is far from having been much explored yet, and during 
the last ten or twelve years, the miners of that country have found, in the Andes 
above Copiapo and Guasco, some new and rich stores of silver. 

In Brazil, to the advantages of coniiderable fertility of soils, great variety of 
climates for the growth of uU kinds of productions, rains and moisture almost every 
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where sufficient for the purpo^of agriculture, valuable forests, beautiful sites, and 
extensive gold grounds, may also be added the possession of the districts where the 
DIAMONDS of South Amciica are obtained. Diamond and gold mines arc wordawliich 
sound high in the or^uis of'wealth ; yet it has been found, even there, after a long 
experience, that he who turned his attention and p^uit to agriculture, and to the 
valuable vegetable productions of that country,' obtained gold in greater abundance, 
than him who rained for it or for diammids. This discovery,' and some exhaustion of 
the mines, have greatly contributed to lessen the eagerness witli which adventurers 
formerly flocked to them, and the gold and diamond districts have long since gro- 

I 

dually declined in wealth. A want of protection and of encouragement to enter|>rize 
and industry, by good permaheiit and well administered l&ws, has also been a cause 
of the neglect into which the mines of Brazil haVc fallen. ’ 

The process of mining for diamonds, is by digging and washing tlie soil which 
forms the beds of streams known to possess them: the earth and gravel so taken out 
are called ccucalhot which is washed in troughs, so as to free it'from its finer earthy 
substance: the larger stones are next separated, and afterwards the smaDer, until the 
whole has undergone the most careful investigation for the discovery of diamonds. 
It may be supposed, tliat the^wr slaves, who are employed in this labour, are 
strictly and incessantly watchedby their overseers, And tliat the wliip, with other 
stimulating or forbidding instruments, hat also an important office to perform. A 
slave who finds a diamond of a certiun size obtuns Ms liberty; and whether this 
proceed from the cupidity or humanity of his owner, may pa’haps as well remain 
without investigation. Many an unlucky fellow may condense and exert the power 
of his siffht, until, after sending >neatly all his life in looking for his fittdom, he 
shall have looked himself quite blind, md he a slave still. 

The difference between mining for diamonds and for ■ gold, by washing alluvial 
soils, is, that the former are not, like goid, sought for in the old and higher channels 
of rivers, but in the present beds of the streams by which they are brought, and which 
must partly be turned out of their course, to the end that the soil may be dug up for 

L a 
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tile o})ci*ation of washing: and wliiUt gold is amalgamated with quicksilver, and 
nfterward.s purifiwl by the agency of fire, each diamond must be separated by manual 
labour, and would only produce a piece of charcoal, if exposed to -a heat sufficiently 
intense to decompose it. 

The diamond district lies ii^he capitancy of Minas Geraes, in about 18" of south 
latitude, in the set'ro frio or cold mountain, so called from its effect in lowering the 
temperature of the country near it. It is almost circular, alx)ut one hundred and 
seventy miles in clrcuniference, and has also yieldeil a considerable quantity of gold. 
Being reserved for the Crown, this diamond ground is called the forbidden district. 
Some few diamonds have likewise been found in other gold grounds of the same 
)>rovince, and in Cuyaba; in the capitancy of Matto grosso; in New Spain; and in 
some other parts of America. The discovery of this precious substance in Brazil, 
which took place about the year 1780, and the large supplies tliat followed it, had 
a very considerable influence on its value-in KuTOX)e, and the price of ditunonds 
experienced a great depression. 

The Runy, the Sapuhibe, and the Topa;?, which, when in their most perfect 

« 

state, ore described as differing but little in their uonq)oaition, with the exception of 
tlie small i>ortion of the substances from which tl^ receive their <Hffercnt colours, 
have not been found in that state in America, and the most valuable of these gems 
come from the Kast. Brazil has produced some, but generally of an inferior kind, 
prinrijMiUy Topazes. The finest Emeralds, on the contnuy, are found in America, 
:uid chiefly in tlie Andes of New Grenada and Peru. 

Whoever is practically aapiainted with the business;of custom and excise 
houses ai)^ duties, must be convinced of the difficulty of having accurate state¬ 
ments of tlie ^gregaie annual amount of any artude of small bulk and great value, 
whieli may l)e liable to liigb duties^pr prohibitory laws, even in countries where 
these are most rigorously enforced and w'hoeyer has also some knowledge of the 
manner in which business has hitherto been carried on in Spanish America, will 
perliaps think, tliat to arrive even at approximate r^ults may not be possible. It 
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unibrtunatciy hi^pens, that every additional duty laid on a community operate;^, in 
a great measure, as a new drawback from its morals; and wlio can state or even 
conjecture, to what extent smu^^liiig has been practised, with such valuable and 
slippery things as gold and silver, and what allowances are to be made for it, in 
countries where even whole cargoes have repeatedly escaped the vigilance of custom 
house officers, or pjiid their way to a clandestine intnxluction ? Were it even 

a 

allowed, that by far the greatest part of the gold and silver extracted from the mino> 
of America, has been enU'rcd at the custom houses, or passed through the mints 
there, and that the books may have been kept in such a manner, as to indicate with 
accuracy the annual atul aggregate amount of such entries, those records do not go 
very iUr hack, and therefore the early times of the production of these metals, by 
spoils and by mines, are involved in obscurity. * 

From the works of scientific travellers and writers, who had the l)C8t means ol' 
obtaining authentic documents, and whose labours have no doubt produced the 
nearest estimates which could be formed, and particularly from Huron Humboldt's, 
are drawn the ibUowing comparative statements' of tlie annual amount of gold and 
silver obtained the .mines of £urope, Northern Asia, and America, in the 

beginning of tliis century. 
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A romparaiive Statement of the GM and Silver annually produced hy Europe, 
Northern Asia, and Atnerica, in the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
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E have seen, tliat from the lower Oronoko and some other rivers more to the 
west in that parallel, to the transverse mountains of Chiquitos and the nortbem confines 
of Paraguay, and between the Andes on the west, and the mountainous regions of 
Brazil on the cast, that interiial part of South America is covered with very thick 
forests. The nominal owners and rulers of these vast regions are, tlic Portuguese Bra¬ 
zilians : the n6w independent Spanisli Americans; the Aborigines, and a few African 
blacks; all the various stocks of whom axe ^adually contributing to the formation 
of one race of those 'mixed origins. But they are v&ry thinly scattered in distant 
settlements, which chiefly lie on the, banks of large rivers, and many of whicii arc 

' * .V 

the remains of missions formerly under the Jesuits, now in a decayed dispersed or 
depopulated state, wjhUst the acting and ruling masters of the soil are, lions, tigers, 
bears, tapirs, wild hogs, monkies, wd other animals. The command of the waters is 
with crocodiles, aHigators, palometas, gymnoti, boas, <w rattlesnakes: and both the 
settler and the traveller are made to feel, that bats and mosquitos have some share 
in the sway of the atmosphere. AU these noxious animals are holding possession, 
as weeds do of neglected fiidds, and will quit os soon as man gives them notice that 

4 

he is in want of the ground, by clearing, draining, and cultivating it. The tiuie 
may come, when lions, tigers, and large serpents, will only exist in the records of the 
painter or graver, and when their fossil remains shall excite the same curiosity and 
interest, as those of the megatherium or mammoth, of mastadontes or American 
el^hants, no longer found alive. Bones of tlic former have been discovered near 
tbc rivers Uruguay and Parana, and of the latter, in many parts of the high table 
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lands of the Andes. We will now take a short notice of some of the most remark¬ 
able, hurtful and useful, animals of South America, and be^^n with the uihabitants 
of the rivers. 

Crocodiles, and alligators or caymans, are very numerous in the Oronoko, the 
Amazon, and the deep rivers wbicH flow into them. In some they are very daring, 
in others timid. Perhaps, like tigers, they only become the fierce enemies of man and 
eager lor his flesh, after having onCe tasted it These large lizards, from twenty to 
twenty five feet long, are also found in some of the more southern rivers, such as 
Ihc Paraguay, Parana, and Uruguay, but they are not mentioned by travellers, as being 

t 

so luimeruns .and dangerous as in the equatorial regions. As they at first rather 
hold than bite their prize, for tlie purjK)se of carrying it away, the mean of extri- 
(‘uting on(*self is by puttitig their eyes out, when they let go their hold ; and in.stance.s 
have been related of this having been successfully effected by Indians; but it 
may bo doubtctl, if any such ^)crformanee has over been really witnes.se<l. Great 
ninnbers of inhabifiints ai*c every year destroyed, in the Oronoko and in other rivers, 
by these amphihious animals. 

The Pai.omkta, or guasgariio, is also fduiid in the rivers and regions mentioned 
above, and particularly in the southern, where this littje fish is very chingcrous and 
destructive: ejw:h of its jaws has fourteen teeth, so hard that they are used as fine 
saws. It is related of them, that they will not attack a human being who is swimming, 
and nowhere wounded so us to shew his blood; but that on the sight of a wound, 
siieh is the niimlKT and eagerness witli which they perform the work of destruction, 
that the Orotioko tribes, who preserA C the bones of their dead in caves, have the 
bodies of the deceased reduced to poifi.'ct skeletons, by exposing them for a single 
night to the |)alometas. Some of the southern tribes arc very ririlfiil in deca]>itating 
their prisoners witli tlie jaw of this fish; they first saw the nock all round, and 
afterwards twist it off. In districts to the north of the equator it is called carihe. 

The Gymnotus, or electrical vel, is a fisli which abounds in the rivers near the 
equator, and jwsscsses the power of discharging at will its electricity: it is capable 
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^ ^ving shocks sufficiently strong to kill both men and beasts; its lengtli generally is 
irom four to five feet; and it is so nummus in rivers flowing into the Oronoko> that 
they often cannot be passed without much danger, as the eels place themselves under 
the bodies of mules and horses, bring them down by repeated shocks, and rrader them 
unable to save themselves. Both hands must be laid on the fish, for feeling the full 
effect of its electrical battery. A gymnotus was lately sent from South America 

_ a 

to France, and there still able to display its power with considerable energy ; but was 
strangled in consequence of some incautious experiment. ‘This flsh seldom enters into 
the description of those which inhabit the southern rivers. It is the largest of all 
.such as are known to possess the*faculty of giving electrical shocks, and it can apply it 
with a more violet effect than the torpedo. 

Serpents of very great sizes, and of extraordinary powers by their bodily 
strength or venemous bites, are found in the midland forests and rivers already 
mentioned. The boa constrictor, the first for size, beauty, and strength, is from 
twenty to thirty feet long, and approaching the thickness of a man’s body: it is not 
tliought poisonous, but it will encircle, press, and grind to destruction, any animal 
of less strength or size than the lion, the elephant, the hippopotamus, and the 
rliinoceros. The rattlesnake so called from the noise which it makes with the 
scales of its t^, is from five to six feet long, and of the thickness of an arm: its 
first bite is so highly poisonous as to occasion death in a few minutc.s; and it can 
distend its mouth in an extraordinary manner, so as to afford in it, like other 
serpente protection to its young, or to swallow large anima].s, which are said to be 
so terrified at the sight of this snake, as to lose all power of escaping from it. Many 
other huge and poweriiil reptiles are found in those regions; one of which is mentioned 
as existing in Brazil, and described as being of very great size and strength, 

* a 

having two hind feet by which it holds fast, whilst it springs upon its victim and 

, • i»* • 

brings it down. 

Tortoises or turtles arc particularly abundant in the Oronoko and Amazon, 
where the fisheries for their eggs cause a concourse of Indmis, from various parts 
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and tribes, to meet at tlie time when they ore laid, in the islands and spots 
which arc usudly frequented by the turUes ibr that purpose. These eggs arc ui 
artidc of consumption and trade, and the great distance from whicii the Indians 
come in their canoes, and assemble for procuring them, as idso the order .which is 
necessary to the end that each may effect his purpose without disturbarx'c. give u> 
those wild spots, for a short time, some appearanct* of an r'uropcan i':"t 

The Manatee, sea cow or is ar.rmphibiou^ uhI ncrbiMUMUs animal, 

chiefly found near the equator. It is of a very dri. rmed .^iiapc, ;md sometimes 
grows to an enonnous size, its length having been described of twelve, twenty, and 
even of twenty eight feet; the circumn rence of its body, fr(.m ten to twenty; and 
its greatest weight, eignt thousand pounds: it affords food to llie iiiluhitunts, and 
tastes more like pork than beef: its usual weight is ah.nit fi\c hundred pounds only. 

During summer, in the plwus between the moi'»^taii..«. oi Caracca.*- and ihc Oro- 
iioko, crocodiles and serpents wiU remain in the sand in a torpid stal e, fioiri which they 
arc roused by the first falls of rain, when they become very daiigcrous to the cattle 
which come to feed off the first growtli of grass. If any of the noxiou.s aniinuU 
already mentioned should exist in the rivers of Chile, they must be iliere in such 
small numbers and in so few spots, as not to excite .-ny !• .jrs, noi render any pjc 
cautions against them necessaiy. A traveller will see the inhabitants bathe, and 
may himself do so, i\herever he goes, without In icing of them: the rivers are 
probably too sliallow and tlieir banlv; ux) ilry, fur their existence in that country. 

The Tapiu, sometimes ©died, mountain cow, or kippopotamua ierresfns, 
is of the size of a small heifer, and approaches in shape that ol a hog; it inhabits the 
forests near the Oronoko and Amazon, is harmless, and serves for food to the 
Indians: it swims and dives with very great facility, and is by some thought 
amphibious. 

The American Lion without mane, cougouart felis puma^ pagi in old Chileno. 
mitztU in Mexican, is not mentioned by travellers as having bt en so frequently seen 
as tigers, in the forest lands of South America, nor did 1 hear it noticed in the pampas. 
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But in Chile, particularly in summer, it eomee innumbers to rovo over the whole ex¬ 
tent of the alpine pastures of the Andes; and when tlie herds of cattle are sent up th<' 
mountains of that chain, the owners aie^Under the necessity of taking precautions 
igainst these beasts, whidi arc very dangerous to heif^t mules, and horses, attadc> 
ing and destroying them preferably to.the larger c^tle: but man is, of ail, the least 
exposed to their hostility Tnthel.itter end of spring, when the herds can ascend the 
higher pasturages, tho owners, vV* a,*e also proprietors of very large estates, keep 
hunters on the mountains, who live in small huts, change their habitations as the 
cattle move, and hunt the lions with 6re>uins and dogs. Dumg an excursion, and 
at a height probably of eiglit or nine thousajul feet, we found some of the remains 
.>r one, whose flesh had no doubt been a gres* feast to the huucers and herdsmen, a^ 
it is held in high estimation by them. Wc were glad of the bones only, which ive 
used for fueh as the night v'^as cold, and we had not been able to carry up mucli 
wood • f found them much stouter than I had expected from the description read of 
these beasts. My guide tied our horses as near to us as possible, and we made the 
lire bum ns long as we could'keep our eyes open; they startled several times in the 
night ,.{\d wakfd us: the guide pretended that lions were near, but I rather thought 
iii.it the poor nininaU, who had been travelling and climbing upward nearly all day, 
fiad nothing to eat, and '“ould not without danger be left to graze at night, were 
Huarrolling for some blades of grass within their reach. AVc had overlooked the 
necessary precautions of taking dogs witli U' It is probable that in the commence¬ 
ment of the autumn, when the snow begins ro drive the herds of cattle doivn from 
the higher grounds, these lions cross the Andes back agalii’between Cliilc and Peru, 
and retire into the midland forests, as they do not descend into the lower parts of 
Chile. Molina mentions, that they are particularly fond of horses, and deceive them 
by the appearance of friendly playfulness, until within a proper distance for suddenly 
and furiously darting at them, when they take a spring, fasten'on their backs, and 
kill them. Sometimes the herds will successfully resist them; the cows and oxen, 
by their usual tdctics on dangerous occasions of forming a ring, with their heads 
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and horns outside for defence; tiie horses and mules, by the same arrangement, but 
with their backs turned out, so as to be able to kick at the enemy. It is related 
that in the Swiss Alps, bears are sometiipes vanquished by bulls, which first endea¬ 
vour to place the bear between them and a rock, and then press it to death. 

The American Tigeb, ot jaguar^ feUs onca^ is of a large size, of great strength 
and ferocity. It is to monkics what a cat is to mice, and such numbers of them 
infest the forests, as to be to the inhabitants the cause of much dread and mischief. 
Its colours are, a yellowish ground with black open spots: but some nearly black, 
and others almost white, are also found there. It has been stated that small tigers 

t 

and panthers extend their dominion as far os fhc latitude of Buenos-ayres, and 
^frequent the thin and small woods which cover some parts of the plains from thence 
to the Andc^; but I did not hear of them, nor even notice any precaiitiou taken 
against them by the people, who, with mules or with carts drawn by <ixen, carry 
goods and produce over that part of the pampas. Indeed it is not probable, that 
ferocious beasts should exchange the shade and abundan<% of the forests, for the 
exposure and hard fare of the dry regions, where travellers have much less to fear from 
them than from tlieir own species. As little did 1 hear of them in Chile, out of 
which they arc ])crhap8 kept by the Andes and the climate. 

Beaks, with black fur and of a small size, inhabit the forests, but do not appear 
to be numerous r they have probably suffered considerable destruction, as their flesh 
is much esteemed by the Indians. They are not mentioned as frequenting any 
parts of Chile or of the Andes, in that parallel. 

Pecaris, or wild hpj^.^ different kinds, some of which are called chiguirety 
apidtty and by other nam^, arc very numerous in the forest lands, where they some> 
times wander in large herds of several hundreds. They are announced from afar by 
their gruntings, and by the impetuosity with which th^ break dosvn the shrubs in 
their way. We re^ in Humboldt’s that Mr. Bonpland, in an cxciumon, being 
warned by his guide, hid himself behind the trunk of a tree, and saw a herd of 
pecaris pass by liim in a close body, each male going before, the female following. 
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accompanied by her young. Their flesh is flabby and little agreeable, but furnishes 
much food to the inhabitants. < • 

The Guemul, equia binUaUy cloven^llsoted or Chileno horse, is of an appearance 
between the horse and the ass, very wild and swift: it inhabits the most southern and 
highest parts of the Andes, having been found as far as the straits of Magellan. I 
never saw it, nor heard of it, in Chile; but what 1^ been observed in regard to 
vegetation, applies also to animals of many descriptions, which arc much more 
numerous in Arauco, and towards those straits, than In the dry regions of Chile. 

The Bat called vampirey is the largest and most troublesome of all It is found 
in such numbers in the forest lands of South America and near their rivers, that it 
is diflicult to escape being bit by them in the night; a wound however so slight, 
that it is not always sufficient to awake from sleep; but to the cattle tliey are most 
tormenting ^nd destructive, as they fasten on their bade, renew and extend their 
small wounds, until insects swarm in them and gradually destroy the beasts; so that 
such of them as had. acddentally penetrated into those parts of South America, ui 
had been driven there by the Missionaries and escaped the tigers and crocodiles, 
have perished by this lingering.death. The bats which are seen in the pampas and 
in Chile are small and harmless. 

Mosquitos swarm to such a degree in the same forest lands, as to be, even to 
the Indians themselves, the cause of incessant torment. There are some rivers, 

whose waters are called black, which these insects dislike, and therefore do not 

» « 

frequent. Whoever may have been exposed to the attacks Of gnats, at the approach 
of sunset, in some of. the wild bogs of Europe, and i^l^have observed, how they 
will sting off the ground the most brawny countryman at work on it, will better be 
able to form an idea <)f the effect which must be produced by numberless mosquitos, 
in such countries as the basins of the Oronoko and Amazon. In Buenos-ayres they 
arc troublesome; but, on leaving the regions of rain and moistutv, they become much 
less so, and in Chile they arc seldom felt. 

Ants .are extremely numerous and destructive in South America. Abroad 
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they attack plants, and in houses books and wearing appareU so as tp do much 

injury in a short time. In some distant settlements they are, in their turn, assailed 

by the Indians, who make pies of the lalgest of them, as also of a kind of worms 

found in palm trees. A stomach which is not exposed to wait long for its food, dr 

straitened in the choice of it, will perhaps revolt at the thought only of such a pie; 

but if a contest were entered into, between it and others of the most r^owned and 

( 

palatable* European manufacture, what the latter^m^ht gmn by flavour, would, on 
an impartial judgment, be exposed to the risk of being again lost by uncleanliness. 

In the number of many other, mischievous aniihals and insects, may be men¬ 
tioned the chigua, or jigger, many of which will brequently introduce themselves 
into the foot, in spite of shoes and stockings, lodge there, and require to be often 
looked for, and extirpated before the sores enlarge. Rats are supposed to have been 
imported into SoiUth America from Europe, and have there greatly mulriplied: they 
attain a large size, are very destructive to plants, and will the easier undermine the 
foundations of houses, as they are mostly made of soft materials. 

Among many advantages very justly attributed to the land of Chile, is that of 
the little risk and inconvenience of any kind, arising there eith» from animals or from 
climate. A traveller needs not fear much else than fleas, which are generally nume> 
rous and sometimes very large, a few bogs, and still fewer mosquito^ within doors: 
but a ready way of avoiding these constantly offers to him, that of chusing his 
resting place at some distance from any dwelling. There, on a piece of level 
ground, although withOkt. skelter, he will neither be interhtpted in his sleep, nor 
exposed to catdi a The dry re^ons of tiie pampas, and the eastern 

foot of the Andes, possess, I believe, the same advanti^s, though not quite in 
.so high a degree as Chile. The eastern and mountainous parts of Brazil are not 
much infested with ferocious beasts, but have abundance, of noxious reptiles and 
insects. The brute .Creation, inhabiting the Patagonian and Magellanic lands, 
are still less known than the human; and in Mexico,> to most of the-wild 
animals already mentioned, must be added other kinds, which more particularly 
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belong to North America, such as the wolf, the lynx, the bison, the raccoon, and 
several more. 

The Lama, cmnehu glamoy or Peruvian sheep, is prind{>aUy found in Peru, 
both u\ a wild and domesticated state. It is a very useful animal, employed in the 
conveyance of goods, and in the work of mines. These sheep are able to carry 
from one to one a half quintal, up and down steep and rugged mountains, at the rate 
of about fifteen mUcs a day. Their food is a scanty allowance of grass, and they 
seldom drink water, moisture being derived from abundant saliva, a valuable gift 
in regions where rain does not &U. Their flesh is goodj having the flavour of 
mutton; and their wool is of cbnsideralfle fineness, being maniifactured in that 
country into a doth of superior texture and quality; The skin is also used for 
several pur|)osc8. After the intioductiOn of mules and asses, the service of carriage 
became divided, but the lamas are still performing a very usefiil part. 

The VicuNiA, camelus vicugna, often called vigonia in Europe, and the eatnelus 
paco, are much wilder spedes than the lamas, and are fond of the highest parts of 
the Andes. Their wool is stiU fin^, and veiy valuable; but they are stated to have 
much decreased in numbers. 

The Guanaco, earned guanacus, is seen in numerous herds in Chile, and on 
the eastern side of the Andes, both in those mountains and below them; tlicy look 
and move very like deer. This animal has been described as being sometimes of 
the size of a horse; but I never saw any that was 9 ven of the stature of a Shetland 
pony, either on the Andes or elsewhere. They are ^ti^cly shy, and form a 
pretty object when seen moving ^bng some high l^^^r^hey also frequent the 
lower grounds as far as the western sea shewe,- and are often %aet on the pampas: their 
wool is short, and they are seldom hunted. 

The Chilebceqitk, or sheep of Chile, is mentioned a.s having been formerly 
used by the inhabitants as a beast of burthen; but whether it..was the lama or the 
guanaco does not appear: I did not bear in Chile, that the Peruvian sheep was nou 
found in that country, although it m^y be sa 
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Deeu, of a small size, have been mentioned a.s having existed in South 
America before the conquest of that continent, and as being found feeding in tlie 
plains of Caraccas and other parts. Whether among the herds seen on the pampas, 
and generally described as guanaoos, some may be deer or not, I cannot atate; I 
never observed any honis in them. 

Ostriches are often seen in considerable numbers moving over the plains, 
in the latitude of Buenos-ayfes, and in the regions of the best pasture. Farther to 
the southward they became still more numerous; and on the western side of the 
Andes, in Arauco and its neighbourhood, they are likewise seen in flocks. They 
arc hunted for their feathers, and require for beiilg caught, a swift horse, as well as 
the good horsemanship of the iidiabitants of those countries. Mr Helm relates that 
having broken one of their eggs, a young ostrich sprang out of it, immediately ran 
to the grass, and began to feed as if previously taught. 

The Chinchilla is a woolly field mouse, which lives under ground, and 
cliiefly feeds on wild onions. Its fine fur is well known in Europe: that which 
comes from upper Peru is rougher and larger than the chinchilla of Chile, but not 
always so beautiful in its colour. Great numbers of these animals are caught in the 
neighbourhood of Coquimbo and .Copiapo, generally by boys with dogs; sold to 
traders, who bring them to Santiago and Valparayso, from whence tlu^ are exported. 
The Peruvian skins are either brought to Buenos-ayres from the eastam parts of tho 
Andes, or. sent to T.iima. The extensive iise of this fur has lately occasioned a very 
ponsidcrable dc8tructip|^]^^tho animal's. 

The ViscACiA, or P^^^an hare, inhabits^ the colder parts of Peru, and has a 
very fine woolly ^ur,, which stuffs of a superior quality were formerly made 
for the Incas; it resembles the rabbit. . ' 

PoultryV. principally of European origin, is generally found in abundance. 
The traveller over the pampas, and in Chile, may alrtiost eveiy where get fowls, which 
i\xc fed on meat and corn: seldom arc tender, or of a flavour equal to those of 
Europe. Turkies, ducks, and pigeons, are bitwise domesticated; geese seldom so. 
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Near Buenoe-ayres are quantities of wild fowls, and other birds of excellent taste; 
but on advancing westward into the dry regions, they become miicli less numerous. 
In this part of the world, few birds ehliven the landscape, or gratify tlic traveller 
witirSoft and modulated warbling: In there plains and in Chile, fliglits of squeaking 
parrots, and in the Andes a few large eagles, are often all that is seen or heard in 
the atmosphere. The want of large treesr^ and of insects is probably the cause of it 

Dogs, both wild and domesticated, are numerous, and particularly so in the 
regions of this continent which hold many herds of cattle. I’hey are to the traveller, 
sometimes the cause of annoyance, sometimes of ploastu«. Half a dozen of them 
will perhaps rush out of every, even the humblest, dwelling in his way, and frighten 
his horse. But towards night, and.the close of a long fatiguing day’s ride, he will 
check liis beast, and strain his organs of si^t and hearing, for catching from some 
lonely habitaJ:ion, the view of a light or the sound of a dog, and the hope of soon 
recruiting his strength by food and sleep. 

The introduction of European cattle into South America has been on event of 
much importance and interest, in the history of this part of the world. It was one 
of the practical expedients, which most effectually tended to assist the Yeligioiis and 
moral institutions of the missionary Jesuits, and to forward the progress oi‘ civiliza¬ 
tion among 'the Indians, by affording the means of intercourse and trade, and by 
creating in fiHmy extensive regions, tiie main object of man’s principal pursuit, when 
in *a state of progressive improvement, property;" It is worthy of consideration, 
that, without the communications opened between the ti^^|emispheres, tmless the 
inhabitants of this continent had, iri^course of time, to tame down, break, 

and domesticate, lions, bears, or tigers, for field labour:’^«id for conveyance, they 
must probably have remained deprived, of those resources, which have been so instru¬ 
mental to our own civilization, by their operation in favour of agriculture and com¬ 
merce; or, at least, that they could only have possessed them in a very inferior 
degree to our own. This is a striking and interesting feature. As wild and incoTi- 
siderable tribes, they were abundantly provided with the means of subsistence, but 
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not with tliosc of making a ni)n(l progrciis towards wliat is called with us, often so 
cmphuticjilly and self-comjilaccntly, a civilized state, until tliey received them in 
greater ahundance from Kuropc; and with them also, the germs of many moral and 
physical evils, which have struck deep roots into that new and ready soil, and the 
branches ol' which often cast a dark and malignant shade over the ground. The 
I’eruviaii sheep was unquestionably a most valuable animal, but its size and power 
were small, juid its propagation chiefly conflned to the Andes of Peru. Of the 
giteimil or Chileno horst;, too little is yet known for any conjecture concerning its 
faculties; and as to the unexplored southern Andes, from Chile to the straits of 
Magellan, altlunigh probably covered with rich pasture, and mmntaining multitudes 
of aninuils, yet it would be an extraordinary circumstance, if any, of a powerful and 
useful specie.s, should have existed there to this day, without having hitherto been 
seen or heard of. 

Many pints of thp plains of South America were in a great degree vacant, and 
as if wailing for some consumers of the pasture which covered them ; w’hilst on our 
side, the cattle of Kuro]>e seemed an if having lx;en intended for establishing colonies 
there; so rapidly and cxtensivt*ly did they spread and multiply, not only with¬ 
out degenerating, but, on the contrary, with an iinproveinciit of their species; 
for the cattle of tlie pampas and of Chile, which may still be considered partly as half 
wild and partly quite so, estimated generally, is-superior in size, quality, or strength, 
to what cattle, answering tlie same description, is or would be, in most if not in'all 
parts of Kiirope. The,also, appeared as if expecting the introduction of some 
more coiigeniul and mittifli^s'plant,' and the Inoem, to have been the one destined 
for enriching it by its cultttte. In Brazil, however, the ground seems to be still wait¬ 
ing ; and wluit the plant should be, has not been yet discovered, or sufficiently tried. 

It was in the year 1556, when seven cows and one buU were first carried from 
Andalusia to Paraguay. They were therefore, as we observe from the description 
already given of the different climates between the eastern coast and tlie Andes, 
placed within the range of the best pasture lands: and here, joined no doubt by 
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additional importations, so rapid was tlieir increase, that in the year l.'SHO, a cargo 
of hides was sent from Buen'os-ayres to Spain; and in the beginning of the following 
century, a million of cattle were driven from the amntry al>out Santa Fe into Peru. 

Oxen and cows, horses, mules, asses, sheep and goats, all originally from 
European stocks, are now found in very considerable herds in Mexico; in llu* Ca- 

raccas, New Grenada, und Quito; in Chile and Arauco; in the pampas, i>articuhu*ly 

» 

near Biienos-ayrcs and Santa Fe; and in Brazil. They are less numerous in Peru, 
owing to the excessive driness of the climate; and they have not been able to esta¬ 
blish themselves and propagate tlicir species, in the inliospitahle forests between the 
Oronoko and the southern side of the mountains of Chiquitos, where such as luul 
been introduced with cr>iisiderable difficulty, and principally by the Jesuits, have 
been overpowered by hostile animals. In the plains of Caraccas, New Grenaila, and 
Brazil, they exposed to many dangerous viciasitiides, resulting from the nature 
of the climate, which occasions considerable inundations or long tlroughts, and from 
the numerous formidable enemies constantly on the walcli for tlieir destruction; 
but, in the Andes and the pampas, they may graze with more peace and comfort, 
particularly in the latter. 

Oxen arc used for ploughing, and for the draught of large carts: for fresh food, 
ox and cow beef being one of the most considerable articles of consumption in the 
regions of good pasture; and for drying by means of the sun into jerk lieef, eame 
secca^ which is sent to many distant parts, and very generally consumed by those 
who arc not conveniently situated for procuring fresh ineat f-ln the soiithorn states 
they difter but little from each other in their size, wlil^ is inferior to the best 
English breeds, but superior to those of Scotland and W^es. I have sc'on, in some 
parts of Chile, oxen having short but very stout legs and shoulders, with such large 
bodies and necks as denoted beasts of uncommon strength: very liony aiul |)owcrful, 
they appeared to belong to a peculiar race; but, in the northern districts of tliat 
country, they decrease in size. When 1 again landed in England, I was particularly 
struck with the contrast, between the shining appearance of its cattle and the dull 
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look of tlmt of South Amerioi. The beef of the pampas is of a good quality in 
texture and taste, often superior to that of Kurope, but never equal to our best 
beef: nor is that of Chile quite so good as tlie former. The fat is very generally taken 
off, for making grease and tallow. The owners seldom let this description of cattle 
live above four or five years, as they then shew a strong inclination to run wild. In 
the eastern parts of the plains, where is found abundance of good trefoil and other 
pasture, cow*s milk is good; but towards the west and the Andes, it becomes thin, 
of a bliieish colour, and viscous, particularly in Chile; so that, with the exception 
of* a few' spots, no good cream and butter can be obtained : with some skill .and pro¬ 
per management, the milk might probably be very greatly improved. Indeed the 
inhabitants of these southern regions attach but little importance to its quality, us 
they seldom make use of it; with them, grease and oil are substitutes for butter, 
and they do not even like to draw milk from their cows, whose olfice is only to 
increase tlieir species, until the age for slaughter arrives. Nowhere, in this part of 
the world, did I meet with fine butter or rich milk, notwithstanding the pains 
taken by some foreign settlers to procure them ; but in some spots they are improving. 
It is tliought, that there no longer exists any wild herds of this kind of cattle, all 
lieing either destroyed or appropriated. The Indians of the southern pampas often 
make inroads into the lands of lluenos-ayres, for the sake of carrying off the herds 
which arc kept on private estates; a circumstance which seems to indicate, that 
they rove no more over the plains in a wild state. In many parts of Brazil, the 
inhabitants cannot obtiun milk from their cows without much trouble, and what 
little they get is of an b^stior quality: the beasts arc probably not sufficiently 
domesticated, nor is the pasture there very fit for them, notwithstanding tlie great 
power of vegetation. The cattle of Brazil, within or near the tropics, is smaller 
than that of the pampas, and of Chile. 

Houses, in the southern plains, are, like oxen, of nearly tlic same stature, of 
a middling size, and of a good appearance; strong and active, without being lively 
or high spirited: performing their work with surjirising jiower, steadiness, and good 
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temper^ when it is considered that, when not ridden, they arc always left at Hl)crty 
and kept on the pasture grounds, without any com or care. None of these animals, 
approaching the fine large breeds of cart or coach horses in Kngland, are seen in the 
pampas; but tlicy generally are of a good size for the saddle. Those of Mendoza 
and of Chile are often handsome; so strong and hardy as to be able to airry tlieir 
riders above eighty miles a day at a gallop, with very little rest, and no other food 
than lucem grass allowed. They arc well broken; seldom kick or rear; arc some¬ 
what stiff and awkward, gallop well, and sometimes walk uncommonly fast; but 
the trot is with them, and for their riders, an unpleasant pace, into whicli they 
seldom get. There probably afe wild herds of horses still feeding on the painj>as, 
but 1 never saw any: in proportion as the good pasture lands of Buenos-ayres are left 
behind, Iwth horses and other cattle decrease much in numbers, and at the distance 
of one or two hundretl miles to the westward of them, hardly any other herds are 
seen than those of the postmasters. 

The Mules and Asses of the pampas and of Chile are of good sizes, of consi¬ 
derable strength, and very hardy. A good mule can carry four quintals or a little 
more, during several days, over rough mountainous grounds, with a scanty iilJowancc 
of food and water, being turned out at night, and often left to graze on very bare 
spots. Considerable numbers are bred in the hilly pasture lands of Jhe iu)rtlieastern 
bank of the Plata; in the pjimpas; at Mendoza, and in other districts; for. the con¬ 
veyance of goods and inland trade; for the supply of Peru ami of other liiining 
countries, or for exportation by sea from the Plata to Brazil, Guyana, mid tlic 
West India islands. But when under the influcnce.ef » tropical climate in the 
eastern parts of South America, they generally lose much of their strengtli, and 
considerably degenerate. 

Sheep are to be found in more or less numbers all along tlie Andes, on their 
table lands and below them, from Mexico to Arauco. In Cldle are not many flocks 
of them, nor is their wool fine: the breeds there are very much mixed with 
that of goats, by which neglect much injury has been caused to the race:. good wool 
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may liowevcr be ^ot by a careful selection, and some owners of estates uid sheep in 
that coinitry arc directing their attention to this branch of husbandry. The inhabit¬ 
ants are not fond of mutton, but will often eat iamb. Tlie flocks of sheep in the 
pampas are likewise few; the wools of Corrientes and Cordova are the best, but 
tlicy are nf>wbcrc of a superior quality, and near Buenos-ayres it is coarse. In these 
plains, the inhabitants hear a positive dislike to mutton, not only because it is lean 
and has little flavour, but because they have not a good opinion of this kind of 
meat. It is .stated that in tl»e northern provinces of Brazil, numertms flocks of 
slieep, as well Jis herds of larger cattle ai*e grazing; but in the Caraccas are few or 
no sheep. ‘ 

Goats are, on the contrary, very numerous in the Caraccas, and arc also kept in 
most ])aj-ts of the Andes or neai’ them. Tlie natural vegetation of Chile suits them 
better than it does sheep; and many of the small farmers or cottagers in that country 
have fltxjks of them, from which they derive an income of kids tor their table, 
disposing of the skins for the numuiacture of morocco leather, or other purj>oses. 
Goats arc likewise kept in the countries east of the Andes, in the driest regions; 
and idthough their owners often feel some reluctance to milk them, yet a traveller 
may have goats milk wherever these animals are to Ik? found, and I generally 
thought it prelcyable to that of cows, which indeed can seldom be procured. Cheese 
of any kind is not often niatlc in these southern countries. The inhabitants near 
Buenos-ayres, and those of tlie province of Conception in Chile, make some of it, with 
which they provide themselves and their neighbours, but it is not of a good quality. 

Hogs, of domesticate- and improve<l hreods, are numerous in Brazil, where 
are found in abundance the best natural and cultivated productions for these .animals, 
which there are of very good cpiality and flavour. But, in the more soutlierii parts, 
the very tew of them seen are generally of a tall coarse breed, lean, tough, and of 
little taste. This meat is of very small consunqition in Chile, where tliey might 
easily improve the race and flavour of hogs, by the introduction of sonic of the 
Chinese or European breeds, and. by taking more pains to domesticate them, and 
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to feed them properly. In the Province of Conce})tion hogs are more mimcroiis, 
and of a better quality; the hams of tliis name are in Chile the Westphalia’s ol' 
Europe; but very little good can be said of them. 

The Camel of Arabia, or dromedary, that almost venerable beast of burthen, 
was not found in. any part of this hemisphere; and towards the end of the sixU'enlh 
centiuy, some were sent by Spain to Peru, with the hope that they would multiply 
there, and be of considerable use in the countries of the Andes, several parts of 
which are, in many features, similar to the dr}* and burning <lescrts of Asia and Africa. 
But the animals, having suffered either from neglect, or from the su«lden changes 
of temperatun? to whicl) the regions of that chain and in its vicinity are liable, or 
from some other disappointment, did not thrive. A cause law been given lor this, 
wliich marks more strongly a feature in otir nature, from the contemplation of which 
we shrink wdth pain. The Indians of America, with tlie soil which tlioy pos¬ 
sessed, had been appropriated by the conquerors, who were letting them out on 
hire and fbr gain. Tq the fear of a diminution in this source of profit, ha.s been attri¬ 
buted an opposition to the introduction of the Arabian camel, and the fiiiliirc of the 
experiment. The climate, however, appears to form a strong ground for hesitating 
to admit this evidence of the a8(%ndaucy, in so extreme a degree, of sellisliness over 
humanity, as this beast is well known to l)e of a constitution which rc‘<iuires 
particular care and msmagement. The Bactrian camel of eastern Asia, with two 
dorsal bunches, would probably suffer less from the change of climate, and might 
hereafter be of considerable service to the intercourse ami trade in South America, 
by affording the means of communications and carriage* over the extensive deserts 
wliich lie on each side tlie Andes, such as Atacama, and ^veral other tracts of the 
same nature. 

Apes and Moxkies, of small stature, inhabit the forest lands of America, 
within the tropics, in various and numerous tribes; but it does not appear that any 
of the larger races have yet been seen in them, notwithstanding the opinion which 
prevails among the inhabitants of tliose remuns, that some ourang-outong, or great 
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ape, satyr, or wild man of the woods, exists in the forests, and that women arc 
often carried off by some creature of this description. Father Gili relates, with no 
less gravity than that with which many other very wonderful things have been done 
and told by the Monks of this continent, that a lady of San Carlos, in the plains of 
Venezuela, passed several happy years with one of these salvajefi or men of the 
woods, whose treatment of her was gentle and affectionate. 

When the chain of animals is observed, and the scales by which some sdcntific 
men have graduated it arc foUowed upwards, we find one link, a part of which is 
assigned to apes and monkies, the other to mankind. Surely, this is placing us 
somewhat low; and such a station never can be looked at, without its very deeply 
wounding the pride with which we are so generally anxious to select our connections, 
and the dignified feelings with which we are often apt to be animated and pleased, at 
the contemplation of our own nature. I trust that 1 may be allowed to anticipate the 
time, when an entire link of tlie chain to which we belong shall be allowed to us, 
and when we shall wisely maintain, and manfully defend, the full and exclusive 
possession of it whilst we are in this world. Therefore will I take leave, to reserve 
for a distinct chapter, some account of the inhabitants of our own specie8,^in South 
America. 
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The object of removing the dominion of Spain from America has almost 
every where been attained. The spots where the Spanish flag is still flying are few, 
or of small im])ortance; and were it again erected in some from wliich it has lately been 
displaced, it would probably be of no avail Whatever may be the obstacles to the 
strength of union, to the display of wise, enlightened, and disinterested measures, 
and to a more general enjoyment of that moderate share of individual freedom, with 
which man in a social state must be satisfied in this imperfect world, but which 
r>ught to accompany the name of independe^e, yet the feelings in favour of it, oven 
where nothing more than the name has been obttuucd, .seem so very generally to 
prevail in all these southern countries, that though little.has yet been gained from 
the late changes by tlie bulk of the South American people, and though a general 
jiarticipation in the advantages and privileges which have been held out and promised 
to tliem, may not speedily Ihj allowed to extend beyond the few who now poKSC.ss all 
the jjower and the wealth, yet the number of those who still adhere to the parent 
country is very small, and the animosity against them, of a decided and implacable 
nature. With such unrelenting rancour has mutual persecution followed the suc¬ 
cesses of each party, that most of the inhabitants who were attached to Spain,, or 
only bom in that country, have either left South America, lost tlie property wliich 
they possessed in it, or perished^ 

If Spain were able again to subjugate any part of the now independent states 
of this continent, it could only be for a short time, and without advantages adequate 
to the risk and expcnce of the ulidertakuig. Tlic population is become much 
thinner, and the greatest part of it more than before empoverished. Gold and silver are 
no longer abundantly found in the possession of Indians, in streams, in superadvenient 
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metalliferous veins, or in pure masses lying near the surface, for the compen¬ 
sation of danger and the gratification of cupidity: the search for these precious 
metals requires, in a much greater degree than formerly, means and qualifications 
which are now heldfin a smaller measure—labour, knowledge, capital, and security. 
Agriculture and grazing, which have been a source of considerable wealth, have 
suffered much from the declining state of the mines, the civil wars, and the preda- 
tory incursions of Indians. The means of Spain are not sufficient to meet the 
demand of blood and treasure, which an obstinate resistance arising from deep rooted 
animosity would occasion, and for an effectual attemirt to regain any permanent 
footing here. By lengthening the contest where it is not entirely ended, or renewing 
it where it is. Spun could undoubtedly do much harm to South America, but no 
good to herself. 

# 

Tlic great bulk of the population is still ke]>t in too much subjection and 
ignorance, to be able to form a just opinion and choice of the kind of government 
which would please or suit it best; and even the comparatively few families who 
]K>sscss all the lands, the wealth, the trade, the power, and the influence here, 
appear much divided; some leaning to monarchies, others to republics and federal 
unions: almost all feeling conscious, that their present political state is too imperfect 
to lead to much security and improvement: Biit whilst wealth and power are the 
chief objects of amWtion and conte;ition, yet in one thing they seem well to agree, 
which is, that no share of them shall eSctfcnd beyond the parties contending for them: 
aftjpr every struggle and every change, the people do not appear to weigif a grain of 
importance tlie more in the scales on dther side; and, on tlie contrary, they always 
come off lighter of property and numbers. Hence it is, that the different states 
have hitherto shewn little disposition to enter into any general measure of public 
union and security. *' iEuropean travellers, who are looked upon as coming out, as it 
were, of a crudble, in which all kinds of constitutions and governments have been 
assayed during the last thirty years, are asked to say, which of them is the purest, 
and would best suit thdr new situation. 
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planted in it, and which may be compared to that of strong parental ties, or of 
happy social intercourse. The Chilcno is naturally intelligent, docile, and of a 
temper remarkably even and cheerful; he is capable of much activity if exdted to 
it: but when young, the road to rational improvement is not open to him, and 
when grown up, unlesis bom within the small, circle of the wealthy, he is held too 
low in tlie ranks of society, to feel the effect of that great lever by which human 
faculties arc best set in motion and exerted, emulation. The advantages of allowing 
agriculture and commerce to run their course with freedom, and without heavy 
burthens, have not yet travelled to Chile, and the trade by which the products of its 
land, of its mines, of its few manufactures, and of foreign countries, are circulated 
there, is heavily laden with duties and shackles, not only in its course with foreign 
nations, but even among the Cbilenos themselves. 

It may be doubted, if the most laborious investigations can liave ftd to a very 
near estimate, of what the population of this continent was at the time of the con¬ 
quest, and of what it now is. At the first period, many circumstances would unite 
for producing on one side, and for countenancing on the other, the most exaggerated 
reports of its inhabitants:—An inconsiderate immoral and irreligious propensity, not 
wholly subdued, to deviate fh>m the tmth when any purpose can be answered by it:— 
Abroad, the interest of the ccmqucron in magnifying their difiicultics and achieve¬ 
ments, to the end that their rewards might be the greater; the love of fame, and 
the self gratification of increasing the dangers encountered and overcome:—At home, 
the same interested motives, by which many would be induced to share, at the 
expence of veracity, in the success of expeditions planned by their own councils, 
and in the bravery and glory of their own countrymen; the policy of deterring from 
the attempt, other powers desirous to participate in the spoils. The exaggeration 
would not only be generally followed up, but carried to the marvellous, by writers 
anxious to please thdr government, the heroes engaged in those expeditions, the 
public, and themselves. - A slight engagement and resistance would produce a 
Tancred without a Tasso, and an Orlando furioso without an Ariosto. The records 
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of the missionaries, so widely extended throughput nearly the whole of this continent, 
are stamped by their own flocks, and even on the banks of the Oronoko is heard the 
observation, which often meets or follows the relation of extraordinary events, ** son 
cueniiude frmle* they are the tales of monks. Small hordes arc magnified into 
tribes; tribes into nations: these are described as innumerable, fierce *and warlike t 

but we observe at the same time several chi^s and adventurers, traversing the widest 

♦ 

parts of this continent, fit»m east to west and in many other directions by land, some 
with a hundred, some with fifty, and others with half a score of follow^. Yet if, 
notwithstanding all thi^ and tlic ease with which the conquests have been effected, 
the Indian population must be admitted as numerous as it has been stated, so much 
the more gloomy becomes the feature: onljr a small part of it remains, and the 
principal conversion effected, has been from existence to destruction. Had not some 
changes and more hum«je measures taken place in their favour, it is probable that 
before th^ lapse of another century, and except in some inaccessible spots, Indians 
would only have been found in the melancholy records of history. To the latest 
accounts published of the population of the Spanish colonies in Souflt America, how¬ 
ever deserving to be received as the most authentic; that > could be obtained, this 
observation may be found applicable, that such have been the effects of strong spirits, 
the small pox, and wars, during the last twenty or thiily years, that many, if not 
most towns, villages, and missions, were they at this moment virited, would perluips 
not be found to contain two thirds of the inhabitants assigned to them, and tlmt 
several must now be entirely desolate. Brazil, in its most. po 2 )ulous and eastern 
provinces, has followed a diflerent course; the inteniiptions of its peace have been 
very short and partial; the increasing demands by foreigners for its valuable produc¬ 
tions have cauS^ an extension an^ improvement of its agriculture; and to a consi¬ 
derable influx of settlers from all parts of Burope, must be added the great multitudes 
of negro slaves, who have been imported into that oountiy, and sUU continue to 
be landed on its shores. ' 
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The largest political divisions of the Spanish possessions in the continent of 
America were the following. 

Florida; bounded on the north by Georgia, on tlie west by the river'Missi- 
sippi, on the south by the gulf Of Mexico, and on the east by the Atlantic ocean; 
having two small settlements and seaports, St. Augustine and Pensacola, and a 
population of a few thousand souls. It was so named from its verdure, by the 
Spaniards who first settled on it in the year 1613, and passed from them to Great 
Hritain in 1763: it was ceded back to Spain in 1783, and is now in the possession of 
the United States- 

TjOUisxaka : bounded' on the north and northwest by the high lands which 
divide the waters between the Missisippi and the St. Lawrence or the bay of Hudson, 
on the west by New and Old Mexico, on the south by the gulf of that name, and on 
tlie east by the Missisippi; an extimsive country whose capital and port is New 
Orleans, and whose population, including all Indian tribes and thirteen, tliousand 
slaves, is stated to amount to about fifty thousand souls. First occupied by 
the French in 1685, ceded to Spain in 1763 , and back to France in 1801; it was at 
last transferred by the latter country to the United States in 1803. 

Old and New Mexico; bounded on the north, at the village of Taos the 
most northern point of New Mexico, by a line in or about the 38tb degree of northern 
latitude, on the west southwest and south by the Pacific ocean, on the south southeast 
and east by Veragua in Columbia, the British settlements in tlie bay of Honduras 
and the West Indian sea. said again on the east by Louisiana. The tWo Mexicos 
wore called the kingdom of New Spain, and their capitals were Mexico and Santa Fe; 
but, having been lately erected by the inhabitants into an independent empire erf 
Mexico, with the city of the same name for itiu^pital, 'tho dent^^^ation of New 
Spain is now droppied The population is rated by Baron Humboldt at near seven 
millions of souls, of whom about three are Indians. Estalla, a Spanish writer, esti¬ 
mates the whole number of inhabitants at three millions and a half only, but men¬ 
tions at the same time his inability to obtain exact statements. 
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New Grenada, Tierra Firma, and Caraccas; bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean sea, and in the isthmus of Danen by Costarica in Mexico, on tiie 
west by the Pacific ocean, on the south by Peru at the rivers Tumbez, Maranon, 
and Amazon, and on the east by Brazil; Dutch English and French Guyana.^ 
and the Atlantic ocean.. Those countries arc how formed into on independent 
republic under the name of Columbia, the capital of which is Santa Fe de Bogota, 
and the whole of their population was estimated, in the beginning of this ccntuiy, at 
about one million nine hundred thousand souls: but since that time, wars have not 
ceased to desolate that ^t of South America. A late official statement, however, 
carries the number of inliabitants in Columbia to two millions six hundred and dfly 
thousand; and in Humboldt*8, it is also rated at about this Mnmint. 

Peru; bounded on the north by the province of Jaen dc Bracamoc^ in 
Columbia, on the west by the Padfic ocean, on the south by the desert of Atacama 
and Chile, and on the cast by Brazil and the independent states of tlie great basin of 
La Plata. The new capital of Peru is Lima, and the old was Cusco or Couzco* 
A considerable part of this country is now Independent, and under a protectorship; 
another portion is still occupied by Spanish royal troops, which have retired into upper 
Peru, a circumstance which will probably contribute still more to thin and enipu- 
verish its population. The number of inhabitants, of all origins, has been rated at one 
million three hundred thousand; of whom seven hundred thousand are Indians; but 
it is probably not so considerable now. The Indian population, at the time of tlie 
conquest, was estimated at eight millions, and if correctly, notwitlistonciing the 
supplies brought from the interior and from Africa by slave traders, the Indians 
sent from other parts to work in the mines, and the considerable influx of Spaniards, 
Peru only contains now about one\Seventb part of its former population. 

Chile ; bounded on the north by the desert of Atacama and Peru, on the west 
by the Padfic ocean, on the south by the nver Biobio and Arauco, and on the east 
by the states qf the basin of La PUta at the eastern foot of the Andes. It comprises 
also Valdivia idth its small territory, the islands of Juan Fernandez, and the 
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archipelago of Chiloe, not yet separated from Spain. The capital of Chile is Santiago, 
sometimes called Chile only, its Indian name. This country has been for some 
years past formed into an independent republic, which is governed by a supreme 
Director and a senate of five persons. Its population may be estimated at two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred thousand souls, chiefly o^les and mestizos. 

La. Plata *, a vast basin bounded on the north by Brazil and the high lands 
which divide their waters between the Amazon and the Parana, on the west by the 
higher part of the cliain of the Andes, on the south by a line from the river Tunuyan 
to ca|)e Lobos, and on the east by the Atlantic ocean and Brazil; at the entrance of 
whicli stands Buenos-ayres, and which will farther be described in the next chapter. 
It has, for several years past, consisted of a considerable number of independent 
staK^ Its name is not derived alone from that given by the Spaniards to the river 
Parana, but also from the city of Chuquisaca, which was erected into a metropolitan 
see, and received the new appellation of La Plata, in consequence of its situation 
near the districts of the most abundant silver mines in the Andes. 

The iniiabitants of the unconqueretl lands of Arauco, of Magellan, of Pata¬ 
gonia, and of the southern pampas, are supposed to be very few. I heard in Chile from 
gtMMl authority, and from persons to whom military operations had given an oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing much concerning Arauco, that its population had been thinned 
in an extraordinary degree, principally by the small pox, the measles, and the use of 
ardent spirits, M’hich still were the cause of considerable destruction. - v 

The islands of Cuba and Porto-rico, in the Caribbean sea, with a population, of 
six iuindred thousand souls, remain in the possession of Spmn. 

With the exception of Brazil, where a million or fifteen hundred thousand negro 
slaves and about one million of Indians, form.tJie principal pa^of a population 
estimated at near four millions of souls; of English French and Dutch Guyanas, 
where, out of about a hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants, one hundred and 
forty thousand are African slaves; of all tlie West Indian islands, where they 
form the principal part of a population of. about two millions of souls; and of the 
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southern United States, the other countries of America, whicJi have been described 
above, contain now but few blacks and still fewer slaves; a name and a class of 
people which, from the measures lately adopted, will probably soon cease to be 
used and seen in them. The number of native Spaniards who inhabit them is now 
very small, and daily becoming less. The numerous monastic establishments and 
their large possessions are still partly held by Europeans, but the monks and nuns 
in them are much diminished. Next to these, in wealth or influence, come the 
creoles, who arc the native descendants of Spanish parents; those of Spaniards and 
Mestizos, called Cholos; after them the Mestizos, born of a Spaniard and an Indian 
woman, the quarterons of a Spaniard and mulatto woman, the mulattos of a Spaniard 
and negro woman, with other subdistinctions. The Human catholic rcli|^on prcviuls 
every where within the range of the several jurisdictions of those countries; and such 
protestant settlers as may be established in them, have no other place of worship 
than ships of war, which seldom lie in convenient situations for it. Hut at Hio de 
Janeiro, the British residents have a chapel, and a churcli is now building for them. 
It should be observed that, although, conformably with some late statements, I have 
rated the population of Brazil at near four millions of souls, yet, in Sir George 
Staunton's Embassy to China, it is estimated at two only: a circumstance which 
tends to shew the uncertainty which may still exist, concerning the real number 
of inhabitants, in countries so vast and with so little intercourse. The whole of 
the population of America with its islands, not including the Russian territories 
and the independent Indians, which would make but a small addition to it, is found 
in Humboldt’s to have amounted, in the beginning of this century, to twenty five 
millions six hundred and fifty thousand souls; a number which, in that hemisphere, 
perhaps as large, aa our own, only exceeds by eleven millions that of the inhabitants 
of Great Britiuri, and forms about the twenty third part of human beings now 
moving in its sister world. * 

In offering the following statement I need not observe, in regard to the popu> 
lation of Asia, of Africa, and of some new continents or islands whose extent might 
claim a new incorporation, that its amount can only be conjectured. 
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New Spain and the Capitania general of Guatiinula, now the Empire of Mexico%*7,100,000 
New Grenada and the Capita gen', of Caraccaa, now the Republic of Coluinbia«»2,650,000 
Peru 1,300,000 

Chile_ 300,000 

Arauco, Southern pampas, Patagonia, Magellania 60,000 

Viceroyalty of Buenos-ayres, now the independent States in the basin of LaPlataMl,100,000 
Brazil___ 3,800,000 


Briti.sli, French, and Dutch Guyanas 
West Indian Islands m*. 

Uniteil States 
British Canada»>>vv>>^>^^ 




^ 160,000 
«« 2 . 000,000 
.6,800,000 
460,000 


A>sfEaicA S6,7^0,000 

Eijttops 88,000,000 

aiCA »%%%%%70,000,000 

Asia, with newly discovered continents or islands in that parallel .%««,^««.^«^*«,«*«**«^«vm340,000,000 


Total of the population of the world, in the beginning of the nineteenth century*v.^617,7i^0,000 

It has been estimated that about 64,000 human beings arc daily ushered into it, and that 
nearly the some number is making room for them by leaving it. 


The cordillera of the Andes and their high table lands, in Mexico, in Bogota, 
and in Peru, at the time of the conquest, held the nations of this hemisphere with 
which civilization had either most advanced or least retrograded, the Mexicans, t!ie 
Muyscas, and the Peruvians, The Aztccas, from Aztlan, a country northwest of 
Californi:i, towards the end of the thirteenth century, invaded the elevated plmns 
of Anahuac, which, from the Wgiiining of the seventh, had been occupied diifing 
throe or four hundred years by tlie Toltecas, also from the north, who had been 
driven out of them by famine, and by wars with some otlier tribes. The Toltecas 
and the Aztecas, both supposed to have come from Asia, brought with them the 
knowledge of some arts and sciences; but, which of these two tribes possessed them in 
a higher degree, appears uncertain. That of the Aztecas,’ after many sufferings from 
want and from slavery, received their freedom as a reward for the valour which they 
had displayed in fighting for their masters, and in the year 1325, built the town of 
Mexico, on a spot whicli they called Tenochtitlan. The origin of these people is 
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still involved in doubt; that of the Muyscas of Bogota, of tlic Puruays and otlier 
tribes of Quito, of the Peruvians, Chilenos, or Araucanos, in darkness. 

Montezuma, the King of Mexico, and Ataliualpa, Inca or Sovereign of Peru 
and Quito, a descendant of^e revered Manco Capac and Mama.Oello his wife, were 
surveying from the cordillera of the Andes the vast countries below them-^'the former 
to extend his conquests with the destructive sword of despotism, and with priests 
armed with the knife of most inhuman religious rites^thc latter to increase the 
number of his subjects chiefly with the means of a milder religion, of peaceful arts, 
and of roads of very extraordinary extent and labour; when, in the beginning of the 
.sixteentli century, that sun whicli they worshipped, rose with inauspicious rays, 
discovered to their view the ships of Cortez in the Atlantic, those of Pizarro in tlie 
Pacific, and set to them and their subjects for ever. 

Wc Ictirn from Humboldt that, altiiough traditions do not indicate any direct 
connections between the Indian nations of North and South America, yet their 
history, their religious and political revolutions from which began their dvUization, 
offer striking andogics, and that tlie Mexicans and Peruvians are as distant from the 
Greeks and Romans, a.s they approach near to the Ktruscans, the Egyptians, tlie 
Thibetians, and people of the Mongol race, by their edifices, their religious institu* 
tions, their division of time, their cycles of regeneration, and their mystic ideas: 
that by those, by their cosmogonies and hieroglyphics, rather than by an analogy of 
language, are intimate communications between tlie inhabitants of Asia and those 
of America strongly manifested: an opinion which is also held by other distin¬ 
guished writers. The Mexicans, notwithstanding some progress in civilization, were 
in other features barbarians of the most savage kind: they immolated all their 
prison^s at the sb^e of their divinities, and, according to some statements, feasted 
on their fiesh: muiy of their own people also shared the same fate; and when the 
very small beginning of this tribe, its poverty and vicissitudes, are considered, how 
they could exhibit two hundred years afterwards innumerable towns, fields in high 
cultivation, and an immense population over on extensive empire, is not easily 
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conceived; but tlic traces of all this, with the exception of a few large buildings, 
are now chiefly found in the early accounts of Cortez and of his followers. The 
Peruvians have left behind them many traces of more skilful agriculture, architec¬ 
ture, and workmanship, by their contrivances for irrigation, the power and perfec¬ 
tion with which they hewed, raised, and joined, the large stones with which their 
fortresses, temples, and palaces, were built; their extraordinary roads, their bridges, 
utensils, and ornaments. They had not, like the Mexicans, symbolical paintings 
by which to record historical events, and they only used for that purpose a knotty 
string, of different colours, called quippus^ which was kept by their priests. Cacao 
nuts was the money of the Mexicans, sometimes made up in bags for the conve- 
nicucy of large jmrehases: but with tlie Peruvians, money was not required. Tlie 
spade or the mattock only was used for agriculture in America: the plough might 
have been known to those nations, but they had not beasts fit for its operation. 

As the inhabitants of this continent receded from the eastern declivity of the 
Andes, they appear to have been in a more and more rude state. Some parts of 
it, yet unknown, have however been sup])osGd to be the abode of nations, still more 
advanced in civilization than the Peruvians; biit tliis appears only a mere hypo* 
thesis. Towards the shores of tlie Atlantic, the Indians were, with few exceptions, 
of the wildest description. Of the multitudes of tribes which occupied tlie whole 
space from the Andes, many were anthropophagi; and among those who had carried 
cannibalism to the greatest refinement, were the Caribs or Caribbees, a very powerful 
and ferocious nice, who are supposed to have originally come from the eastern lands 
of North America, and who inhabited the islands of the Caribbean Sea, from whence 
they pushed their conquests and incursions far into the Interior of South America, 
for trade and particularly for slaves, who, as well as the children born of them, were 
eaten by the Caribs, after having been carefully fattened, as we do beasts in Europe. 
They preyed and subsisted on human food almost exclusively, disdaining all other 
when they could do without it. 

Among the most numerous tribes of this southern continent were the Guaranis 
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of Paraguay, the Tupis of Brazil, and the Omaguas below the Andes in the basin 
of the Amazon, the latter of which are mentioned as having possessed all tlie 
numerous islands in that immense river, for the space of two hundred leagues, and 
are still supposed to inhabit them. But the banks and islands of the Amazon, after 
having been the subject of many fabulous narratives, seem now plunged in great 
obscurity. The warlike women, from the reported existence of whom it received 
its name, have not been found yet: the Indians were often sufficiently intelligent to 
discover the real purposes of the invaders, and to rid themselves of them by sending 
them far away, on a wrong scent, after towns and mountains of gold, or countries 
of women without husbands, who only permitted their male neighbours to visit 
them at particular periods, destroyed all the progeny which was not of their own sex, 
and abounded in wealth. It seems however probable, that some fierce tribes, among 
whom women joined their husbands in battle, were the cause of the report, wind) 
was heard in many places. 

The Guaranis, X^pis, and Omaguas, notwitlistanding their considerable distance, 
spoke nearly tbe same language, the parent of which was the Guarani, the most 
copious and artificial of those used by other tribes, and that which most indicated 
a polished origin: but the Tupi tongue had spread over a wider surface than any 
other; it was heard along the whole coast of Brazil, and far in the interior. Between 
these tribes were great numbers of others, whose languages differed with each of 
them. A general tendency of idioms, however, has been observed in America. 
Customs prevailed with many Indians, likely to accelerate the natural corruption 
of the richest language, when passing from a polished to a rude state, and under the 
controul and caprice of the ignorant: with soYne, the death of a man would cause 
new names to be given to many things in his possession and used by him; and, if a 
chief, the change of names would extend much farther: with others, single women 
would speak a dialect distinct from the rest, rill they were married. A striking 
feature, which presents itself to a traveller in this continent, and by looking at the 
map of it, is that of the words affuoj igwt, gua or guay, which either precede or 
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follow Ifidiaii denominations, by whioh tribes or their settlements appear described 
as lying near the water: in Chile, along the Andes, in the neighbourhood of 
Santiago, wc find Aconct^^, Peildaguot Rafuxiguat Bancagua ot SaeanguOf Col- 
cagua, to be the original names of villages or towns formerly Indian, situated on 
small rivers or torrents flowing from the mountains. I name tliese from accidental 
recollection only; but many more instances are without doubt to be found in that 
country, and we observe this feature as far as the northern settlements in America. 

Divisions and descriptions of territories appear to have only in few instances 
taken place, among the former possessors of this continent. The Mexicans were 
the nation with whom they more particularly and dearly existed, and the termina¬ 
tion Ian offers itself with the divisions of the greatest part of their lands. With 
them the distinctions of rank were fully established and strongly marked: some 
appeared to correspond with the titles by which they are often distinguished in 
Kurope. Cstates were held and cultivated under different tenures, but more com¬ 
monly under one somewhat similar to the feudal system. Tlje bulk of the people 
were serfs or slaves to the higher orders, and were transferred to them with the land. 
Ill the towns were considerable numbers of tradesmen and artizans. When Cortez 
appeared, eight of their kings had already reigned, and Montezuma was the nbith. 
In Peru, the Incas or Sov'^ereigns, to whom aU belonged, allowed portions of land 
to be occupied and cultivated by the same individuals during one year only, after 
which time they jiassed to others: one part of the produce belonged to tlie sun or 
its temples, for their support and that of the priests, another portion to the Inca, 
and the rest was shared by the community. The Incas were both divinities and 
temporal sovereigns to their subjects, and it is probably owing to that circumstance, 
that every work or remarkable thing was called the Inca*s. In one of the passes 
over the Andes of Chile are still found, an Inca’s bridge, bath, lake, and road. Manco 
Capac is supposed to have reigned in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and Atahu- 
alpa to have been the fifteenth king of that dynasty, when Pizarro ccmquered Peru. 

The kings or chiefs of all other tribes are generally denominated Cadqtt^o; 
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but with several they were otherwise and variously ctdled: their authority was 
greater in war than»4n peace, but not very considerable at any time. Of many of 
those tribes which inhabited or still inhabit South America below the Andes, little 
or nothing is known; and, of nil those whose settlements have been visited, occu¬ 
pied, or destroyed, some ate their prisoners, others did not, some were very rude 
and warlike, others mild, pacific, and slightly polished; most of them robust and 
well mode^ and some few small and weak: the least in stature appear to have been 
thin tribes which dwelt near the inundated lands of the Chiquitos, or in swampy 
spots below tlie Andes, and the Guayacas whose height was five feet or a little 
less: the tallest were some Patagonians, about six feet six or eight inches high, but 
many among the latter were of a common stature. The general complexion of all 
was a light brown colour, with a thick glossy straight black hmr, a feature which 
also belongs to the present mixed races; some were darker than others, and some of 
a coppery tint. Among the tribes which dwelt near the Amazon, many were found 
well clothed, and provided with the necessaries of life, by means of agriculture and 
manufacture, either advancing towards the partial civilization of the Peruvians, or 
not having far retrograded from it. But a great part of the American Indians were 
in a nearly naked state, and lived chiefly by the chace. A very general feature in all 
the male sex was an almost beardless face, which, from the prevailing custom of 
plucking out the beard as it grew, might at last have become hereditary; but 
enough still appeared, to give them some employm«it in getting rid of it. Another 
custom, observed among some of the most numerous tribes, was that of ftattcriing 
the head of their dbildren, by compressing it between boards, so as to give it the 
appearance of a moon, or to alter its natural into other fantastic shapes: some stretched 
their cm's down to their shoulders with lu'ge shells, bones offish, or other substances 
hanging from them; others would also pass various ornaments of considerable sizes 
through their noses and lips: their heads were thus very much disfigured, but their 
bodies exhibited fine proportions, and all children born with any appearance of 
deformity were, as with the Spartans, destroyed at their birth. The m^n painted 
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their bodies of various colours, particularly of red, and in wars and festivals more 
than at any other time: by means of a puncture and permanent die Ibey exhibited 
various patterns on their skin, and the hair of their head was often shaved or plucked 
out to a tuft left on the crown of it. These embellishments, witli skins and feathers, 
constituted the toilet of the Indians: these were their fashions; and when this word 
speaks, taste must often be silqpt, in any country, or at any time down to the present 
day. The office of hair or body dresser among them, was generally performed by 
aged women. 

With most tribes polygamy was prevalent, and it is stated that with a few, 
v’onien were allowed to have several husbands. Wives and children were usually very 
kindly treated by the male sex; but the life of the women, particularly among the 
most unsettleil of them, was excessively laborious, as not only the care and manage* 
ment of their families and household, of their food and drink, and of the rnanu* 
tketure of some garments, devolved on them, but also the carriage and conveyance 
of all the implements used by them, and of their children. When several of them 
became equestrian, the female sex was in some degree relieved, and placed their 
young, with their tent equipage and chattels on their horses, in panniers by their sides, 
'riiis custom, that of polygamy, which operated as a strong inducement for the 
preservation of bodily endowments, the labour and difficulties of a roving life, of 
])roviding for numerous families in some regions, of sheltering them from enemies, 
wild beiists, and reptiles in others, and lastly the additional chance of slavery 
occasioned by the arrival and spreading conquests of Europeans may be held out 
as the ori^n of the custom, found generally prevmling, and which became still more 
so after that period, of destroying their progeny, with the exception of one or at 
most two children, or of not giving birth to any at all. Tliis was a barbarous 
feature: but, an Indian might also find just cause for the reproach of much inhu¬ 
mane injustice, in the institutions and customs of several of tlie most polished 
nations, and think it an act much less criminal to destroy a child at its birth or 
before it, than to ^ve a long unhappy life to many, under disadvantages so positive 
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as not to be removed, by which such children arc often wilfully and cruelly thrown 
into a miserable or criminal course of life, and the community unnecessarily 
burthened and injured. The intention here is not to palliate the crime of such 
destruction, but to have as true and comparative a view as possible of the state of 
mankind, divested of all the haze thrown over it, by long custom, prejudices, and 
self conceit, after which the epithets of barbarous and brutish savages may often 
be softened or dismissed, and an impression remun in the mind, that by raising the 
large portion of mankind to which they arc so generally extended, and lowering 
ourselves, in our estimation of all, more justice will be done. 

Another remarkable feature? was the treatment of such of the prisoners as the 
Indians chose to preserve for performing the office of slaves, which was usually so 
kind, that they became strongly attached to their masters, and were looked upon as 
members of their families. A part of the education of mde children was, to 
accustom them to bear acute suffering, by often inflicting it on their bodies from 
the time of their bir^h, so that they were enabled, not only to evince extraordinary 
fortitude, whilst under a trial of the most severe wounds and treatment, but were 
also in some degree deprived of the feeling of pain. There prevailed among the 
female sex a strong attachment to their husbands; and a sense of modesty has often 
been witnessed among them, which indicates that it formed part of their education, 
founded on their own notions of the practice; of that virtue. The expression of the 
Indian countenance was that of melancholy, and of a humane disposition. Among 
very unseemly and repulsive customs, every where found in the world by seeking 
well for them, many good qualities, the practice of many virtues, have been observed 
in that unfortunate race, by which the interest excited in its fate is rendered the 
stroiiger, the more it is considered. 

I have mentioned tliose featured in the past tense, from the conviction which 
gradually grows out of the history of this continent since its conquest, that it is 
more appropriate than the present. Hordes of Indians hunting other hordes for 
slaves and for food; Europeans hunting them also or kidnappmg them, for labour 
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and slavery, during three hundred years; the trade carried on for the latter object 
multiplying the wars amongst them, and arming one agamst the other by turns; 
the ravages of new diseases, and the irresistible temptation of ardent spirits; all this 
appears sufficient for at least a strong presumption, that many of their tribes are 
now entirely extinct, and such as are still existing, greatly thinned. Of some 
extensive and yet unexplored tracts, the numbers and state of the inhabitants are 
unknown. 

The aborigines of America have often been described as deficient in mental 
faculties, and so entirely deprived of some feelings, as to indicate a peculiar confor¬ 
mation of organs. This has also been supposed of the African negroes. The 
subject must be left to those, who, by their knowledge and researches, liave been 
able to compare the structure of the organs with which all mental feelings and 
faculties are connected; and the effects of different modes of life; of that education 
which begins at the mother’s breast, and of the various states of society. Some 
people may lean to the doctrine of Lavater; some to that of Gall and Spurzheim; 
others may admit a little of both, and of an action from the passions upon the 
organs, with a reaction from the latter on the former. But whatever may be the 
capacity of their minds, certain it is, that their black and brown faces have not 
operated as a favourable introduction to their whiter brethren. The inhabitants 
whom I have had an opportunity of observing, chiefly consisted of creoles, and of 
mixed races. Tliese Imve been represented as very passionate, but I cannot think 
their passions near so strong as those of northern Europeans. They are exces¬ 
sively cruel to animals; but it is from the absence of feelings, rather than from the 
workings Of passions, and the indulgence of giving vent to their inward fire: they 
will goad, spur, and lash a beast as long as it can go, and, if it should become 
disabled, they will let it die slowly on tlie road, but 1 never saw them lose their 
temper with it. Muck obstinacy would be required to provoke them to language or 
acts denoting a passionate state of mind, and this I do not recollect ever witnessing. 
I have passed much time in the cottages .of Chile, but there never, absolutely never. 
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did I see their inhabitants angry with one another or with any beast Their children 
and their numerous dogs Would stand round the fireplace, in the way of the work 
going on for dinner or supper, try to steal wliat they could, and wait half a dozen 
commands, before they would move somewhere else or fetdi any thing, but hardly 
ever give rise to feelings even of impatience: nor did I ever see parents strike their 
children, or hear them speak to them otherwise thoii^kindly. Strong passions would 
excite hursts of aifecdon as well os of anger; but a caress bestowed on child, horse, 
or dog, is what I never saw in South America. They appear affectionate among 
tliemselves, but are, I believe, in some degree passively and often perhaps negatively 
so. On such occasions when a nian of the pampas would look stem, one of Chile 
u'ould laugli; and, particularly with the latter, temper seems to be very seldom ruffled, 
or moved in any way. 

I do not remember to liavc heard an oath on any occasion whatever: when a 
beast does not as they wish, they sometimes will call it by some low name: and 
whatever may be the, real state of morals, a most important feature often disposed of 
by a few lines, without the very long residence and the impartial relative view 
which it requires, in order to judge well of it, there is even amongst the most ignorant 
an<l poorest classe.s, a decorum of manners, and, as far as I can decide, a chastcncss 
of language, which are very pleasing. Many Chilcnos, although not of pure Indian 
blood, of which very little remmns in their country, appear to correspond with a 
tribe called Chinos, who inhabit some part of the pampas, and, being more (locale 
and better disposed than others, are preferably employed at Buenos-ayres and on 
the estates near it: they are so called from their resemblance to Chin^, a feature of 
countenance and stature, likewise very striking in many of the inhabitants of Chile, 
but improved upon there; at least according to cmr notions of beauty. The following 
occurrences may serve to illustrate the absence of feelings to which I have alluded, 
and of which I have seen numerous instances. Some Chilcnos were on the point of 
riding away from a feast, and two genteel ladies of respectability were standing 
before their house hear them, looking at the scene: one of these men, who appeared 
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old and nearly drunk, was thrown from his horse, and fell on stones as if he had 
been a lump of lead, with a noise similar to a box breaking by its fall. An instan- 
taneous mirth and loud laugh were the consequence with the ladies near me, who 
did not move a step, or make any enquiries about the man: his companions, laughing 
heartily also, got off their horses, sat the old man up again on his own, without 
first looking if he was hurt or not, f<ir he could not speak; rode off with him, one 
on each side, holding him up and taking good care of him, but at the same time 
highly entertained by the occurrence. A miner was one day brought to Guasco so 
badly wounded, after fighting with the knife, ^vith so many deep stabs, and such 
loss of blood, that his case was supposed quite desperate by a foreign medical 
gentleman of that town: but one of the butchers, the men who on such occasions 
perform the office of surgeons, was sent for, laughed, and said that the man was 
not made of white flesh, mc^aning Europeans, that he would cure him as mules 
were cured, and enable him again to go to his work in a few days, which was the 
case after much cutting and plaistcring. They are very fond of gambling at cards, 
but this I only saw once or twice: they cheat very expertly, and most deliberately 
plunge their knives into one another’s body for foul play, when it is discovered. 

The ingenuity and intelligence of the American Indians have been displayed in 
many branches of manufactures, both before and after the conquest: they smelted 
and extracted gold, silver, copper, and other metals; wrought them into tools, 
utensils, and ornaments, of fine and tasty workmanship: the elegance and pleasing 
fitness of proportions and patterns of many articles, still made in South America by 
them, indicate the gift of considerable natural abilities. Fine cotton, wocdlen, and 
hair stuffs, were there wrought, printed or died with lively and fast colours; but 
these are now in a great degree superseded by the cheapness and variety of European 
manufactures. Hats and other articles of plaited grasses and beautiful texture, 
morocco leather died of different colours, richly ornamented saddles and bridles, 
fine mantles and carpets, and in short most articles of necessity and luxury, were 
and are still made in Peru and elsewhere. Vessels of all descripitions, baskets, pans. 
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and other utensils, of silver and copper, are formed with the hammer only; and of 
the latter kind a considerable quantity is made in Chile, for the use of tlie inhabit¬ 
ants, and for exportation. Some tribes in the basin of the Amazon, with tools 
made of stones, bones, imd liard woods, were skilful carvers. A branch of manu¬ 
facture, known and practised by almost all the Indians of America, was pottery, 
and many excelled in it: the present Chilenos are good potters for common ware; 
they introduce a considerable quantity of earth or sand, containing abundance of 
yellow mica; and jars, holding seventy gallons or more, are made by them of great 
thinness, lightness, and strength, which sound as if they were of metal. In 
all works of arts and manufactures, if the ancient Mexicans surpassed the Peruvians, 
in the number of their tradesmen and artisans, and in the various distributions of 
labour, they were excelled by tliem in taste or elegance, and in fitness of propor¬ 
tions, in all which the Mexicans appear to have been awkward and unskilful. Tlie 
plants most extensively cultivated for food in America, were maize, mandioc, bana¬ 
nas, and kidney beans; and with .the former and other productions, among which 
was the fruit of the algarob, they made fermented and inebriating liquors, but muoii 
less pernicious than the powerful spirits which have since been introduced among 
tliem. Chocolate is supposed to have derived its origin and name in Kiu'opc from 
the Mexicans, who called it chocolatl. 

The reli^ous opinions of the Indians of America were almost as various as 
their nations or tribes. The Mexicans had an extensive mythology wit!) a supreme 
deity, and besides many gods and goddesses, they worshipped the sun and the moon, 
but particularly an evil spirit and a god of war: the forms in wliicli their religion was 
clothed, were not only austere and cruel, but hideous. With the Peruvians, the sun 
was the chief object of adoration as the source of life: to it they offered some of the 
fruits of their lands, and they sacrificed some beasts on its altars: their religion was 
less cruel and repulsive. But with them, ^ witl^^thc former, considerable numbers 
of attendants and slaves were often sacrificed on the grave of their masters, in order 
that they should continue to serve them in their new abode. Both had temples and 
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priests, and it is recorded that the Mexicans immolated seventy thousand prisoners, 
tor the consecration of one of their sanctuaries. With all other tribes, religion assumed 
ruder but rather less sanguinary forms: some acknowledged one supreme God, others 
two or three, with various mixtures of idolatry: many worshipped a good or an evil 
spirit, or both, personified in different ways: they had neither priests nor temples, 
and the performance of religious rites was usually left to the care of women of great 
ago, whom, as well as some sorcerers and magicians, the Jesuits found to be consi¬ 
derable obstacles to their progress. A class of persons, also supposed by them to 
hold communications with good and evil spirits, were their physidans, wliose office 
^vas exposed to much risk; for, if a patient of any consequence died, they were 
often put to death for it. The method in most common practice, for the cures of 
^vounds and sores, was that of sucking them. 

A general feature, without which no human tribe or society lias yet been found, 
is a belief in the immortality of the soul. This, however rudely carved in many, is 
an impression every where exhibited, and to provide for physical wants or spiritual 
happiness in another life, each according to his owm religious ideas, appears a care, 
^vith the least as with the most dvilized man. 

We may suppose that the most common instrument, for the administration of 
justice with the Indians, was the power of the strongest, or that the standard for it 
was such, as what prevailed before christianism became well understood and its 
influence felt, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. The Peruvians, from the 
nature of their government, the community of goods, the annual mutation of their 
fiossessions, the scattered abodes of their tribes, and the divine attributes and power 
acknowledged in the Inca their sovereign, could not be exposed to many private 
broils; but all crimes with them were considered as offences to that divinity, and 
therefore punished with death. Much of the Mexicui power was vested in the 
higher order of nobility as well 418 in the king; after tliem came other classes of 
nobles; and, as real and moveable properties were with the Mexicans well defined 
and established, held under different' tenures, and in most cases hereditary, it is 
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probable, from their institutions and their natural disposition, that they must often 
have had recourse to tribunals or to arms, for the settlement of their differences. In 
other parts of America, many customs prevailed for the atonement of injuries, more 
or less according to the standard already mentioned: the caciques, who were first 
captains in war, often performed tlie office of judges in time of peace, and a spirit 
of equity with many tribes, has often been noticed amongst their gotxl qualities. 

The Jesuits, who spread themselves nearly all over America, for the purpose of 
converting its inhabitants to the cliristian religion, first arrived in Paraguay in the 
year 1556. They were of all nations. Spanish, Portuguese, German, Irish, French, 
Italian, and other monks of that order, soon flocked to both the eastern and western 
.shores of this hemisphere, and once a single ship brought forty of them to Buenos- 
ayres. This was indeed a vast field for them, and they explored it. Many had the 
most arduous laboiu's to perform, and very severe hardships to undergo, in pene¬ 
trating into unknown iuid inhospitable regions, inliabited by wild tribes, often hostile 
to strangers: to these they submitted, and some sank under the effect of their zeal, 
overcome by the difficulties of their journic.s and enterprises, by the climate, the 
attacks of Indians, or of wild beasts. With the exception of the still unexplored 
tracts, they penetrated into the principal parts and settlements of the bsisins of the 
Oronoko, of the Amazon, and of La Plata; along both sides the Andes mid the 
western coast, from Arauco to California, and through a great |>ortion of Brazil. In 
nearly all the Indian settlements which could be discovered, missions were by degrees 
established, in which not only the work of baptism and conversion, but also the trade 
for slaves, were at the same time favoured and performed; the latter often with reluct • 
ance and opposition on the part of tlie fathers, sometimes with their assistance, under 
the veil of less opprobrious names. Some used thdr influence well, otliers abused it. 

During one hundred and fifty years, the Jesuits had brought a.s many Indians as 
they could into their missions and estates; and the conquerors, all those of whom they 
could lay hold, far and near, into the mines and their private service as slaves. After 
much animo8it)% oooasioned by these conflicting wants, the latter complained, tliat 
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owing to tlic Jesuits, Indians could no longer be found in sufficient number for the 
required labours; and those fathers, on the other hand, sent remonstrances to Spain 
on the effect of slavery and cruel treatment, observing that their missions were 
tlescrted or deserting, because the Indians saw, that, whether Christians or not, they 
were destined for slavery. The great destruction among the American race tells this 
more forcibly, tlum all those who have written it. We find the following observa¬ 
tion in the account given of Paraguine Indians by Father Martin Dobrizhoffer, a late 
.Jesuit of Paraguay, in Vol. I. p. 165. The Indians, wearied with miseries, returned 
“ whenever they could to the ancient recesses of their forests. The I^ules, who had 
“ formerly been baptized by St. Francisco Solano, ’and cruelly enslaved by the inha- 
“ bitants of the city Estero, fled to the wi>ods, which they had fonncrly inhabited.” 
It cannot be said that the original Indians have gradually passed into their mixetl 
races and been replaced by them; for after the lapse of three centuries, the propor¬ 
tion of the latter is at present perhaps only one tenth part, to the number of the 
former at the conquest; if, at least, we are to admit tlie statements given of the 
Indian population of America at that period: nor can there be much weight in the 
observation that the Indians were continually at war and destroying one another: to 
die at the birth or in war, and to tlie a slave after hard labour, are not the same 
thing; and America was conquered by those who claim a preeminence in the practice 
of christianism, the chief duties of which are peace, humanity, and charity; to 
treat and love our neighbour as ourselves. 

Such had been the drain of those unfortunate people, in the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese possessions, and so loud were the groans of their survivors, that these were at 
last heard in Europe, and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, regulations 
intentionally less inhumane, but ultimately of no avail, were transmitted to America. 
The privileges of the encomiendru and repartimientos were modified, in order that 
the sufferings of the Indians attached to them might be lessened. These names had 
been applied lo the portions of lands granted to the conquerors, of which the various 
orders of ecclesiastics held the largest and finest. The Pope had granted America 
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to Spun and Portugal with all its human stock, and in the same manner had it 
been parcelled out to their sutjects. The instructions sent; to the end that the 
Indians might have more food and less labour, evaded or laid aside: magistrates 
then appointed for the same purpose, and this also fiuled of success. It had 
been ordered that when the Indians on the estates readily submitted to labour for 
their masters, these should use them welVand instruct them in the Christian religion, 
allow them sufficient pay or food, and require only a oertun share of labour; they 
were then called mitayot^ or taskmen: those who resisted and were overpowered, 
might be used as their masters pleased; in which case they were denominated 
yanaconat^ an appellation ^v^n'in Peru to a particular race of helots or slaves. 
But the ground of resistance was easily created ot pretended, and both the mines and 
the estates continued to be supplied with yanaconas. The mitayos had, by the last 
r^ulations, pother duty to perform besides labour to their lends and monks, and 
besides a capitation tax of a dollar a head; they were obliged to go and work in the 
mines once every third and a half year, whatever might be the distance over which 
they had to travel, which fiequently exceeded many hundred niiles: they exchanged 
one forced labour for another, with the additional hardship of leaving their homes 
and their families for a service, the nature and distance of which often made it thdr 
last, and relieved them from farther miseries; as what the work in the mines did not 
effect, was done by diseases and the use of spirits. 

The Jesuits, however, obtrined an order by which the Spaniards were not 
only prohibited from interfering with their estabimpnents wd missions, but even from 
entering their territories without the permission of the fathm; and, fh>m the beginning 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, they were able greatly to increase the 
number of the missions and their popularipn, but not without a considerable increase 
also, of animosity and hostility on tlui^part of the Spaniards and of the slave traders. 
The means employed by those monks, as a first introduction to the friendship and 
confidence of the Indians, were the gifts of various tools and utensils, and of artides 
of dre^s, with all isbieh they were always well provided; they next baptized them, 
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md endeavoured to pr^ail on them to live by agriculture rather than the chace; to 
settle in the missions and submit to their rules; to abandon- cannibalism, poligamy, 
wRrs, and idcdatry; to rear all their ' progeny, and to become faithful Christians. 
Each Indian had a task allotted to him, and the produce of his agriculture and ma> 
nufacture was lodged in a store, which was called common, but was in fact the store 
of the fathers: out of thU 8t<^k the Indiahs were fed and clothec!; better or worse 
according to their labour and diligence: a trade was carried on with what was not 
necessary for their support, by means of which the requisite European commodities 
were obtained. { • 

The success of the Jesuits in Paraguay was 'considerable, ntid their principal 
missions were those called the Redactions, on the banks of the Uruguay, with some 
on the Paraguay and Parana rivers, the chief of wliich was Asumpeion. In that 
part of South America they found the Guaranis, one of the most numerous tribes, 
and whose language or its derivations, we have already seen, were s|)okcn or under¬ 
stood over the greatest part of it. The Guaianis ot' .tho missions became such good 
and faithful subjects to Spain, they bravely fought for her, against the Portu¬ 
guese of Brazil and the hostile Indian tribes, whenever requirerl: they very readily 
learned what the Jesuits taught them, and possessed qualities which held out the 
prospect of much farther progress. The Guarani tongue was adopted by the monks, 
as had been done in Peru, where the Quichan, a common language ordered by the 
Incas to be learned and spoken by all their various and distant tribes, had likewise 
been adopted in many districts by^^e fathers; so. that to this day, dialects mixed 
origins, in which the Spanish is blended with the Guarani and the Quichan, have-in 
many settlements replaced their parent tongues. The numbers of converted Guaranis 
have been variously stated, from fifty to aboVe a hundred thousand, and that of the 
missions of Chiquitds to above twenty thousand: but so anicious were the Jesuits 
to send the most flattering-accounts of the results of their labours, that their exag¬ 
gerations became proveiiiial;' and little reliance can be placed oni the description of 
thdr numerous townsj many x)f which were nothing morethim a few huts^ or on 
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their inhabitants, numbers oiP whom had hd aboner received;jkheai 8 toixuv 3 r and 

been bapuzecl and roistered, than they; went back to the fbrestik >. 

As the success and influence of (he J^uits increased; so- did ehvy ^and ani¬ 
mosity towards them; and an event happened'which slews, that the miflgatddn wlu^ 
had been intended by tlic sovereigns of Spain and Pcartugal .was not/ with, their 
ministers, much greater in Europe than in In the year 1750,/the most 

considerable Guarani reductions on the Uruguky ceded .to the Portuguese, 
their bitterest enemies, and after many vun. interceMions from the Jesuits,.' and 
some useless resistance from the Guaranis; thirty thou^amt of them were compelled 
toabafvdon seven of their b^t settlements and lands, and to seek elsewhere new 
dwellings and means of subsistence. ;Thi5 harsh measuie gave e blow to christianism, 
from the effect of which among the Ind&ns it did not recover; and soon afterwards 
it almost cntir.ely san^ under another* En^'y and malignant animosity, many vague 
and unfounded suspicions, and some well grounded accusations, having continued 
to assail the .Tesuits on ail sides, and to undermine their reputation, gave at last in 
Europe an alarming appearance to their growing influeoce, and caused their down¬ 
fall. In or about the year 1757, they wete expelled from Brazil; in 17^7, from all 
Spanish America, and soon afterwards was their order entirely suppressed. They 
were not so much recalled, as ignominiously and cruelly driven out, and many 
shipped off, much in tlie same mamter as African slaves were transferred from their 
native land to be converted from human beings to bea^s. Their.fate was. rather 
aggravated than softened by other reJi^ous orders,. anxioii .1 to. take possession of the 
comfort and power of wealthy establidimrats and esiatos, no longer liable to. the 
same dangers and hardships as had attended, theirifound^ . The innocent suffered, 
with the guilty, md men^ who had been authorised to represent themselves, to the.- 
Ilians as sanctified and ^most supematurab the fathers of christianism,, were sud- 
defdy; iri their presence, burled down from the pulpit, , and treated as the most cri- 
mihalff^ons. 

After that event,' the-situation of the Indians became more extensively worse r 
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the regulations which had been intended to alleviate their sufferings had the con> 
trary effect, wd rendered oppression m<»re systematic: the missions, as well as the 
forests, furnished what more slaves they could afford for the mines and the estates, 
and in the year 1779, the In^ahs of Pm and La Plata attempted to redress their 
wrongs themselves, by an extensive insurrection, which caused the ruin of several 
thriving towns engaged in mining, below the eastern side of the Andes between 
Potosi and Cuzco, the destruction of their most wealthy inhabitants, and threatened 
an overthrow of the Spanish power in those districts: but it was quelled; and 
although from the decay of the Indian population and of the mines, from feelings a 
little more just and humane, and from the effect of^he late revolutions, the situation 
of the Indians has been mdiorated, slavery and the mita service abolished, yet 
they continue in the lowest state, because the 'spirit of emulation and improvement 
cannot be manifested, where the benefits to which it is expected to lead are denied 
or taken away. 

An mteresting account of the present depopulation and decayed state of the 
missions of the Oronoko, and (ff some of those which are near the Amazon, has been 
^ven by B? Humboldt; and there cannot exist a doubt, but if those of the basin of 
La Plata were now visited, they would not comparatively be found in a better 
situation. 

When we make a due allowance for the effect of distance, in softening the for> 
bidding features of many past deeds, as it does the sounds of harsh notes: when we 
wash off tile false colouring with which history is often covered, or remove the 
gloss which iadoms it, the mind waxes sad under the impressions conveyed by what 
remhins. We feel pleased in rusing ourselves mudi above uncivilized man, or in 
lowering him deeply below us. But, if we exclaim against the oddity of his ftshions, 
he will laugh at the comic effe^ of our own, tb^ incessant changes, the high and 
paramount importance attached to them, and the infantine exhibitions which the 
shifting of thrir various scenes places before him. ' If we tell him of his wars, he 
may shew us the records of ours; how many murders and miseries they have caused. 
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for one truly- just end heroic deed; bow often dedred, not only for conquest and 
plunder, but even for some paltry gun attadied to the state of warfare aloneIf 
of cannibalism; he may ask whether some among us do not believe that wars are 
necessary dispensations, in order that a seat may be had at the table spread out for 
the support of mankindIf of our sk^ in politics; he will say that what be chiefly 
sees arising from them, are discord or discontentsocial ties incessantly rent asunder, 
by mere differences of opinion in tbem>-If of our civil institutions; he may 
observe, that most only tend to shew the accumulation of evils, against which we 
learn how to guard, as Indians do shooting with arrows to prevent starvation, and 
to roost on trees to avoid wild b^tsIf of our morals; he may request that, like 
the devil on two sticks, we will unroof every dwelling, and shew him what passes 
thereIf of his idolatry; he will set before m the many strifes, midnight massacres, 
tortures, burnings, and persecutions, in the name of reli^on; animosities and 
discordance, in creeds and in modes of worship.—But if we tell him of good 
will and of justice towards all .mankind; of humanity, and of charity^or the 
relief of both the body and the mind; he will exclaim, that with such as follow this 
truly Christian practice, he will live and die: for the natural disposition of unci¬ 
vilized man soon teaches him how to find happiness in these, as much as the gradual 
improvement of rational faculties does the most civilized^ that there is no other that 
can be lasting. 

We may eatily enjoy the gratification of seeing, how greatly the distance between 
tlie human creation and that of brutes may be widened: In the lowest hut can this 
be witnessed, and the mind gladdens at the tight; for, even there, after sufficient 
observation and an impartial judgment, must we allow a share, generally underrated, • 
of intelligence, good sense, and seriousness of thought; natural feelings of justice, 
hiuhanity, and benevolence, which, to grow and thrive^ only require some culture 
and good examples. There we may rejoice at the conviction, that man in the rudest 
stage was bom religious; formed to be a rational creature, and a Christian. 
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The portion of South America ^hich, after the conquest, made a part of 
the Viceroyalty of Peru, was afterwards, in the year 1778, detached from it, in 
order to constitute that of 1.3 Plata, and is now independent, may be repre* 
sented as a vast elongated basin, opening at the southeast into the Atlantic Ocean', 
and partly formed on the east by the mountains of Brazil; on the north by the 
Campos Parecis or table lands of that country, the groups of the .small mountains 
of Aguapehy and those of Santa Cruz, included in the transverse chain of Chiquito; 
on the west by the higher Andes, and on the south by the hills of Patagonia, 
from the extremity of which the opening extends to the river Plata. The northern 
and eastern waters of this basin empty themselves into the Atlantic by that river; 
the southern principally by the Colorado, the real course of which does not appear 
to be fully known: but most of tlie waters from the west and the Andes, compara¬ 
tively of very small abundance, are lost in the ground or by evaporation, shortly 
alter leaving the mount^s from which they flow. The gradual rise, from the 
.southeast to the foot of the higher mountains or lands which form this basin, seems 
to be so small, that were we to travel in it round their base, during the winter 
months or shortly afterwards, we should have to wade a considerable part of our 
w&y through inundated tracts and shallow lakes, as if we were going rather in a 
broad ditch, than over sloping re^ons with a sensible declivity towards the south¬ 
eastern opening. The current of the great rivers Paraguay and Parana is so gentle. 
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tltE(‘the fcdl of the iHfifidpqt.pfat o^-.their.waters^has.beeii esthnated at eihly one foot 
in a league, and this probably without any allowanoe for the power by which they 
may be propelled* as, acooarding to-other accounts, the declivity of-the ground, 
between the 18th and SUSd d^rees of south latitude, is not one fbot altogether, ’ 
Within this basin and its whole length* besides the many eEtensive bowls and 
broad longitu^al vallios caused by ^oups and cha^ of smaller mmmtAing, are 
plains which appear as forming a distinct, and uninterrupted great channel or vale, 
from north or northwest south or southeast; the plains of Guanacos, those of 
Manso, and the plains of Buenos*a 3 rres m^e fr^uently calkd by thdr Indian 
name, Pampas. But when the latter reach the southern extremity of tbo mountains 
of Cordova, in the latitude alMut 38® south, whaler they are to be described as a 
continuation of the same toed channel of plains, fbrmed here by only a ridge or 
step of higher lands^ extending ih>m those mountains &r to the southward, or as 

* ‘.•i 

taking a much wider range, end spreS^ing out with nearly the. same level as far as 
tlie Andes, has probably not been yet asQertained. The loss of the nvers Quarto 
and Quinto, after flowing somo. distance to the sputbeestwerd, would very, much 
support the supposition that there, is such a ridge of high lands, if tlieir waters were 
not so inconsiderable. As to the Pewguadero, whiob is deKribed iii maps as the 
main branch of the river .wMcb afterwards takes the Qsme of Colorado, it may be 
doubted, imm the iiatui^ -apd small siae of the fytfaes^ if it caa warrant such a 
description: but,, at the little l^e del Chorillo^ ^ del Bebedeio,, about two hundred 
and twenty miles to the sputbeast of ^ndoEa, at the junction only, rather than 
confluent, of the Desaguadero ^^h the Xouuyan, a larger river :i^ch comes out of 
the Andes a little below Mendoza,, to .thrir many bifurcations and seme 
partial retrograde coiute iatO(.|die lake, it is. very poeaible that what is not tost here 
of their waters, taking a southerly course,; may reach the Colorado and the Atlantic; 
However this may be, the nature of,the, climate, would lead to suppose, that the 
prindpal suppliea, of the lather rivet rmiat; pioosed from more tondant and more 
southerly streains>,thai) either.Desag^adero or the.Tiuuiyan,.' 
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In the basin of the Amazon and in that of the Oronoko, which are chiefly covered 
with thick forests, no other roads exist than the course of their many and large 
navigable rivers, and almost no other setdements tiian what arc on their banks. In this 
basin, although little intersected with thick forests, only partially covered with thin 
and small woods, and therefore nearly all open to commimications and to trade, yet 
the population and intercourse are prindpally confined to three great lines of roads. 
The first to the north, from Buenos-ayres to Paraguay, along the rivers Parana and 
Paraguay: the second to the northwest, from the same dty to Potosi and Peru, 
the great and formerly wealthy channel of inland trade and carriage with the 
mines of the Andes of Peru and with Lima, d distance of two thousand nine 
hundred and twenty five road miles; the third, from the Esquina de Medrana ii\ 
the state of Cordova, where the road from Buenos^yres to Mendoza and Chile 
leaves that of Pent and takes a westerly direction. 

Near Buenos-ayres the population spreads out, and communications are more 
extended; but afterwards, it is on or near those roads where, in this vast basin, we find 
almost the whole of the inhabitants of European or mixed origins; which compara¬ 
tively and with the exception of Buenos-ayres, Asumpdon, Potosi, and Mendoza, is 
very inconriderable, and which of late has been lessened by wars, and by the gradual 
decrease of inland trade. Between these three prindpal lines of intercourse and 
population, or beyond them, are regions, some of which have hitherto been rendered 
uumhabitable by either too much or too little vr&t&t, extensive inundations or 
continual droughts; others, which are pasture lands, entirely left to the range of 
cattle; and some tracts, which are settled or roved upcm by Indians, whose numbers, 
probably never very great here, have been still more reduced by the causes stated 
in the foregoing diapter. Azara, a Spanish writer, thinks that all the Indiana of 
the pampas could not assemble more than four hundred warriors, and that ail the 
tribes continue rapidly to diminish. When we are told that five or ten thousand 
have approached Buenos-ayres for the plunder of cattle, I believe, ftom what I have 
heard on the road, that the number may be reduced to one or two hundreds but even 
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this, from the exposition of the country, is sufficient to drive very large herds of cattle 
away. The whole of the population of this basin, of whatever origin, is at present 
estimated at one million one hundred thousand souls, of wliich the state of 
Buenos-ayres is supposed to form the sixth or seventh part. 

Its political division is, in most cases, founded on the different jurisdictions 
which already existed under the Viccroyalty of Bucnos>ayres. A congress, from 
large provinces and small districts, now forming separate states, was licld in Tucuman 
in the year 1816; some towns making up, by their population and their vicinity to 
the stores of silver, for the want of lands; and other states, by very extensive 
territories, for that of towns, or At lea.st of inliabitants: for, the titles of Bishoprics, 
cities, and towns, so readily granted in South America, should not be suftcred to 
convey an idea of population: high sounding descriptions and names have prevailed 
in an extraordinary degree in this continent, ever since its conquest: Baron Humboldt 
often found, during his travels in the northern parts of it, what is also observed on 
both this and the western sides of the Andes, the name of city, ciudad, bestowed on 
what can only boast of a few streets, and tlrnt of town, villas on what only 
consists of some few huts and a corral. The act of independence was signed in 
San Miguel del Tucuman, on tlie 9th of July, 1816, and has been published in the 
following terms:—« We, the representatives of the United Provinces of Rio dc la 
“ Plata, assembled in a general congress, imidoring the Supreme Being who presides 
"over the universe, calling on heaven, earth, and men, to witness the justice of our 
“ cause, in the name, and by the authority, of the people we rcpre.scnt, solemnly 
" declare, that it is the unanimous will of the said jirovinccs to break all the ties 
“ which united them to the Kings of Spain, to be rcin.statcd in all those rights of 
"which they were deprived, and thus to be raised to the rank of a free and inde- 
" pendent nation, capable henceforth of forming for itself such a government as 
"justice and circumstances imperiously demand. We arc therefor© empowered by 
" the United Provinces at large, and by each one separately, to declare and engage 
“ that tliey will support this independence. Their lives, property:, and fame, shall be 
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“ their ^larantec. Out of respect for the nations whom our fate may interest, and 
“ feeling tlie necessity of declaring the weighty reasons wliich impel us thus to act, ’ 
** wc decree that a manifesto shall be published." Had this congress been held by 
Indians, the former owners of these lands, it would remind the traveller of the 
midnight meetings in the field of Griitli, on the craggy bunks of the Four Cantons 
lake. When the spirit of Christianity shall here become misre united with tlie forms 
of it, the few who remain of those Indians may find some benefit in the change, 
and some atonement for the wrongs which they have suffered. 

In giving the names and some description of these states, it is necessary to 
observe, that the limits of several, and the relative , political situation or ties of all, 
appear to be yet very unsettled. A few of them, with Buenos-ayres at their head, 
have long and strenuously tried for a federal union, but hitherto with little success. 
Some deputies have occarionally met: several states would not send any; others, 
owing to their great distance Or other causes, could not: and whilst Biienos-ayres, 
in its effort for the accomplishment of that measure, has at the same time shewn a 
strong disposition to avail itself of its situation and population for retaining some 
influence and controul over the whole, a partial reaction against independence 
appears to have taken place in Potosi, and other mining districts below the Andes, 
owing to the retreat of the royal army from Lima Into Upper Peru. It is probable 
that much time will elapse, ere any permanent political union can take place, among 
states so numerous, so dificrent, and so distant fh>m each* other: but they have not 
many causes for discord, and as long as the important navigation of the river Plata 
shall not serve the ambition of the one to the prejudice of the other, and shall 
remdn open to the export of their productions, the interior may be tolerably free 
from disturbance, although in a weak and unprotected rituation. By following the 
three great roads already mentioned, that description wiU be facilitated, and 
(nincipally found in the following statement of their |K)st stages and distances. 
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NORTHWEST ROAD FROM BUENOS-AYRES 


I'riNERARY FROM BUENOS-AYRES TO LIMA. 


POST STACKS. 
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ITINERAJIY FROM BUENOvS-AYRES TO CHILE. 
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STikTBS OF LA PLATA, CIIAPTRH VI!. 

In the preceding itineraries, the towns which are capitels of the new indcpen> 
dent states, or of more or less consequence, either from their size and population, 
or from the extent of their territories, are described with larger or smaller types: 
the other stages chiefly consist of hamlets or post houses only. 

To tiie efifflt of the northern road are ^Montevideo and Maldonado, which, with 
tlieir districts, have passed from this former Viceroyajty to Brazil; and the state of 
Entrerios, situated betwe^i the Uruguay and Parana rivers whose capital is Cor- 
rientes, a small and badly built town. The annual inundations along the mountains 
of Bnizil, extend more or less from the river Plata to the transverse cluun of 
Chiquito, and iire such as to interrupt the commimications by land, during several 
months; and the course of the largest rivers is often lost in them. The rock of 
granite, which forms a great part of those mountains, is covered with a thin crust 
of soil, seldom suflicient for the ptu^osc of agriculture, but which bears good pasture. 

With the exception of Asumpeion, there are no towns of any consequence in 
Paraguay proper. 'This state has been governed,, since its independence, by a 
supreme Dictator, with absolute power, and without any political connection or 
much trading intercourse with its neighbours. Its militia consists of five or six 
thousand men, half of whom are on duty during six months. It is watered by 
many large rivers, ^larticularly tlie Paraguay, Parana, Pilcoraayo, and Vermelho; 
and, being moistened by abundant rains, it is rendered fit for almost any kind of 
productions: thick forests with numerous wild beasts and reptiles are found in it. 
DobrizhofTer gives us an idea-of some serpents, by relating that a number of men, 
mistaking one of them for the trunk of a large tree, sat on it some time, before they 
discovered their mistake! Az^ra, in the same manner, describes the violence of 
the southwest wind of the pampas, by telling us, that once a hurricane tore oft’ the 
liead of a liorse which was fastened by the neck! Santa Fe, a town and district of 
Paraguay, forms now an independent state, whose territory adjoins the Indians, and 
has often suffered much from their depredations. The population of all Paraguay is 
rated by some at near a hundred thousand souls, and by others at one hundred and fifty. 

To the cast of the northwest road, towards the plmns of Manso and Guunacos, 
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arc the states and towns of Tarija, La Plata or Cliuquisaca, Misque, Cocliabamba, 
Santa Cru:!, Apalobamba, and the very large countries of the Ciiiquitos, and of the 
Moxos, in both of which are some small settlements and missions. Among these. 
La Plata is the only city of any importance, and an Archbishopric; it is well 
built, and is stated to contain twelve or thirteen tliousand inhabitants. 

Between the northwest ro|id, the western, and the Andes, are the states of San 
Juan, Atacama, the only province of this Vicerojalty which extended over the 
Andes to the Pacific; Lipes, Carangas, and Paria: and here, as already observed, 
for a longitudinal distance of above foiu* Imndred miles from the Andes, and two 
thousand from north to south, the climate is excessively dry, and the land partially 
and chiefly covered with small algarobs and acacias. A traveller relates, that on the 
paths across some of these regions, he only found a few hamlets, at a distance of 
above a hundred and fifty miles from each other, and that in one of them, the 
isolated inhabitants, living with primitive simplicity, bad adopted celebrated names 
of antiquity among themselves. The whole state of Atacama, which is about nine 
hundred miles long, and four or five hundred broad, is so nearly a complete de.sert on 
each side tlie Andes, that all its inhabitants are supposed to be only about two 
thousand unsettled Indians. But near the large lake Tituaca, that of Paria, and the 
desaguadcro which connects them, the country is very beautiful, and the iiibubitants 
much engaged in agriculture and grazing, for the supply of the mining districts: 
tlicsc lakes are situated in a valley, which extends from tlie neighbourhood of Potosi 
to Cusco, with little variation, the distance of above six liuiidrcd miles. It was on 
the borders of the lake Tituaca, where the first Incas of Peru resided: between it 
and La Paz are seen some ancient and curious colossal pyramids, and gigantic figures 
cut out of stone. This last town, which was very prosperous, suffered much, as did 
Oruro, Puno, and many more, from the Indian insurrection of 1V79. In all those 
which arc described above and in the itineraries,, arc generally found from three to 
half a dozen convents or more, besides large cathedrals and other churclies splendidly 
ornamented. In some are nunneries; and a few have hospitals, colleges, and other 
public establislimcnts. Tliere are near the Andes, in the northwestern parts of this 
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basin« several other districts» formerly corregidoros, with vay small towns or villages 
only, monastic establishments, and a small population engaged in mining or agri¬ 
culture, now governing themselves independently, like those already named, without 
any political ties with cacli other. 

Tlie celebrated to^vn of Potosi, once with above a hundrcil thousand inhabitants, 
now holds thirty thousand. The Indians, at one time fifteen thousand, forced to 
work in its mines, .are at present less than two thousand, and voluntarily employed 
in them. The mountain, from which so much silver has been obtained, is 4360 feet 
above its base; and it is related, that the first discovery of its wealth was made by 
an IniUan of Porco, who, wliilsC pursuing some goats, pulled up a bush, and found 
some pieces of silver adhering to its roots. Masses of gold and silver, of most 
extraordinary sizes, are stated to have been found in several of these mining districts. 

Military^ commanders, priests, missionary monks, and others, who came from 
Spain, Portugal, and Rome, with rank and power, divided the greatest part of this 
cemtinont among themselves, with royal grants or otherwise; and the portions were 
made of such large sizes, tliat comparatively to the extent of what is appropriated, 
and except in the vicinity of populous towns, or in some particular spots, it is lield 
by few, and tlie limits of those possessions are in many instances undefined. In 
Chile, some private estates not only reach from the Andes to the sea, a length of 
about a hundred miles, with a breadth of twenty or thirty, but the owners ckMin 
also the same space over the chain down to its eastern foot, by which another 
hundred miles of pasture lands are added to thos^properties. Some of their cattle, 
in order to keep alive the right of possession to their masters and themselves, will 
often venture over the central ridge, and come down the eastern declivity: but the 
masses of that chain are so wide, and the lierds of the Mendozines and San .Tuanistes 
so few, that there is yet no risk of hostile contacts. Even, therefore, on the Andes 
of Chile is there no common pasture land; and if a muleteer wisli, that some of his 
beasts should have the benefit of the fattening and invigorating alpine plants, he 
must pay for it to the owner of a section of tliose mountains. The highest ridges 
and summits, being thus divided, bear the names of the Chilcno estates below them, 
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such as tlie cordillera of Coliiia, of Ladessa, of Chacabuco. Odicr possessions, 
though not so extensive, are very large. 

In tiiis basin, many estates are said to be still more considerable than in Chile, 
and on both this and the western sides of the Andes, most oi the largest and finest 
belong to the clergy; a great number of others are entailed on the eldest branches 
of families, by mayorasgosy so that a very considerable portion of tliis continent is at 
present unalienable, and it is not therefore so easy as might be supposed, to purchase 
frecliold land, or to obtain grants of it. The consequences of the mayorasgo arc 
much felt in CMc, and measures have already been adopted there, for preventing 
its extension. 

A large estate is called an haeienda, in Brazil fanendoy words which more parti* 
cularly denote the mansion on it, where the works of slaughtering cattle, drying 
beef and hides, making tallow, rum, sugar, and preparing other commodities and 
productions for their markets, take place. An estate consisting of grazing lands is 
also called here eitancia; and a quinta properly means a farm paying the fifth of its 
produce to the owner, but is fitfther applied to a country liouse, with a little land 
around it: the name of chaera is likewise given to a small possession, at a short 
distance from a city. Both on tliis side the Andes and in Chile, the owners of the 
immense possessions mentioned, arc also merchants, shopkeepers, miners, and manu* 
fadurers. In their town house tliey have a store, where they sell in wholesale and 
retail, and they are concerned in foreign adventures, although these are now princi¬ 
pally left to foreign merchants: MTtheir landed possessions they keep shops in the 
most convenient situations, but principally in tlicir own mansion: they have mayor- 
domoo, or stewards, to superintend the business of the estates, and of the mines if 
any, and shopmen to manage that of the stores: they are tanners and mifiers. The 
little farmers, the labouring miners, the cottagers, and aU working peons, are supplied 
by them at exorbitant prices, and generally in debt to them; so that their labour, 
and, if I have been correctly informed, often some young members of their families, 
become in some degree mortg^ed to the owners of the land, who, besides all this, 
fill up all civil and military places. .The whole wealth, powef, and influence, being 
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thus concentrated in a few, the bulk of the people remains poor and dependant, and 
there are no links by which to connect the community: that part of it which, when 
numerous, possessed of property and morals, forms the great strength of tlie chain, 
the cliief prop and stay of the civilized body, the middle ranks of society, is not 
found in this land; and from the few who hold and are all, to the many who hold 
and are nothing, the descent is but one abrupt and ejeep step * some little property 
does undoubtedly pass into the hands of carriers, small fanners, and artisans, in large 
towns, but it gives them no politicid importance. 

Tlio materials molt uled for building, here and in Chile, are called adobes: they 
consist of large plates of induraCed earth, about four inches thick, fifteen or eighteen 
long, and nine or twelve wide. Earths of an adhesive nature arc rendered muddy; 
soine cliaff is thrown over them, and the whole is well mixed by treading down and 
shovelling up: tliis done, the mud is cast into plates, which are dried in the sun, 
and which, ^vhen laid on, are bedded in the same substance, which also serves for 
plastering work, of different degrees of fineness. The Peruvians used adobes before 
the conquest, and the ruins of an extensive town built with these materials, are, I 
am informed, still standing near Truxillo: they mixed fragments of sea shells with 
them, and rendered the plates very hard and durable. T'hc great Chinese wall appears 
to have Ixjcn built cither with adobes or with bricks, of a nearly similar descrip¬ 
tion; and Sir Ceorge Staunton does not give a decided opinion, whether they were 
burnt in kilns or not, but thinks that they wore so: there are remains of kilns near 
the wall; but these miglit have only served for burning the lime, wliich wiis found 
in considerable thickness between the plates, which, from the description of Sir 
George, have a blueish and not a reddish a])poarance. In the dry western regions of 
Soutli America, adobes are sufficiently lasting, and sometimes they are burnt for 
foundations, in order to protect tlicin from very destructive rats. In the largest 
cities several churches, public works, and other buildings, are erected with stones or 
bricks. The extraordinary moisture of the atmosphere at Buenos-ayres renders 
adobes inconvenient, as grass and moss grow there so last, even in bricks and stones, 
fls to require to be often cleaned out. Quick lime is generally dear, and of an inferior' 
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quality, owing to the scarcity of fuel and tlic use of sea shells, us limestone is 
seldom conveniently found, and chalk, I believe, not at all, oil either side the Andes. 
The roofs consist of tiles and thatch, the latter being often neatly covered in the 
west with a coat of mud. Humbler habitations ai*c constructed with small posts, 
having branches or reeds interwoven between them, and a pUistering oi ij.iid over 
the whole; others humbler still, arc found sufficient for shelter with a slight frame 
and branches only. 

The plan on which the Spaniards have built ti e principal towns in SouDi 
America, lias contributed much to convenience, symmetry, Aid individual security 
against light shocks of earthquakes, and *'>e sudd ii attacks of h. stiir Indians. The 
streets; which arc of a good width, cross each odicr ;i r ^ht angles by mears of qumhm, 
or square bodies of houses, which occ*upy a >pace of 20,648 square y:p jb, i r ;( ’illle 
more than four English statute acres, the comers of which are usu dl^^ ir tiiicd for 
^ops, and in Buenos-ayres, more particularly for a public house and the sale of wines 
wd spirits, the incessant cause of considerable mischief. On eaqji side of the quadra 
are -several gateways, whicli lead ihto as many square areas, three sides of ivliich 
form a ground floor, with a suite of rooms and chambers, con ;tituting a private 
dwelling. Thc.s<) apartments are generally spa ous and lofty, opening one into tlic 
other, and, when well furnished and lighted up, exhibit a considerable degree of 
splendour; beliind them is another square area, with ofTiccs and romns for stxires and 
servants, usually with piazzas, and in tlir vaeant space are trees and garden grounds, 
.i|jto >vhich the largest rooms open. In front and rwer tlic gateway is a first floor, 
c^^cd^an aUOf and this side of the building is particularly reserved for stables and 
opach houses, shops, stores, and offices for business, and also for receiving travellers 
and viaters. AU windows, inside and out, are strongly defended by iron works, and 
sashes are seldom used. The towns near the Andos have not many first floors in 
fiepnt, lest they should be thrown down by cai tliquakcs; and, as the ground is less 
v^uable in them than at Buenos-ayres, the trees rising in the midst of very low 
houses, make them appear to an Kuro][)eun very unlike towns, and when seen at a 
distance, tiie effect is very pleasing. This circumstance has no doubt given rise to 
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tlie description often found, of many cities of South America, by which they are 
represented, as standing in tlic midst of gri>ves of the most luxuriant trees; whilst 
they often adjoin barren wastes, and the groves should rather be described as rising 
in the midst of those cities. 

The plan of Santiago, the capital of Chile, which is introduced here, in Plate 
No. II., shews the effect of the distribution of bodies of houses into quadras. It is 
copied from an accurate diagram; but the view added at the tt»p of it, is from recol¬ 
lection only, and without correct or classical delineation, being intended, as well for 
a general effect of the scenery of the Andes artd of their centra) conlillera, from the 
town or its vicinity, as for a plan of the waste and cultivated lands between it and 
tlie fool of those mountains, and for a distance of about forty miles along them. 
'Du* straight line on the right indicates, the canal which brings water from the river 
Maypo to increase the iSlupocho, and the eultivattsl grounds along it: a line on the 
left shews a small channel, which carries water from the Mapocho, along the brow of 
the mountains, to a village about eighteen miles rlistaiit, by a cut called Salta de agua, 
wliich is said to have been the work of the Indians before tiic conquest. 

There seldom is, in this part of the world, any intermediacy l>etwccn the large 
house of a family of wealth or rank, and a small habitation, consisting of a room 
f(>r sleeping, one for .sitting, and another for cooking; the latter having its fireplace 
on the ground, and the smoke escaping where it can; the dormitorio, or sleeping 
apartment, divided from the sitting place by a wall or a piece of cloth only, and the 
ground sometimes floored with bricks: but a dwelling must belong to a very poor 
and unsettled family, if it do not consist of two sheltered places, one of which for 
cooking. In the west, particularly in Chile, a traveller who stops at a farmer’s of 
some small property, and sleeps in open air, will sometimes .see, in the morning, the 
whole family and servants lying down about the house and him, where they have 
passed the night. I remember the effect of the first morning scene of this kind 
which I unexpectedly witnessed. On waking, it pleased me much, but soon morti¬ 
fied me: I thought that the men, wrappctl up in their common ponchos, with their 
heads and thick black hair uncovered, looked much more dignified than I did, 
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although my blanket, fine ix)ncho, and night cap, m:ule my birth a kind of state bed 
and furniture among them. Then the women exliibited an odd appearance, which, 
whatever their accomplisliments might have been, did not at the moment put me in 
mind of angelic beings, formed for adoration; and lastly, when I looked at the dogs, 
cats, and poidtry around us, I found, that in their sleeping appearance and attitudes, 
they looked more neat and graceful than any of us. The scene certainly }vas very 
picturesque, but almost too rural, and the distinction of ranks was not suffidently 
established. In spots most exposed to incursions from neighbouring settlements of 
Indians on the pampas, the habitations have a small ditch and fence round tliem, 
wliich are often sufficient to deter small parties from the attempt to break in. The 
houses of the largest sizes are generally most surrounded with bones of slaughtered 
cattle, dogs and birds of prey feeding on carcases, pieces of hides, horns, and other 
impurities, wliicli, to an European, may appear disgusting; whilst the inhabitants 
of these plains and of Chile might say, that, to them, the sight is as agreeable, and 
the smell as little offensive, as those of a fine farmyard in Europe. 

fhe habits of tlie rich do not offer much for description; those who are not 
their estates in killing cattle, in mining, or in some public employments, 
are generally in their stores; they rise and dine early, sleep much after dinner, and 
in the evening go to tertulias or parties, to the theatre, or to gaming places. Notwith¬ 
standing the considerable property often contained in their shops, and tlieir love of 
gain, yet there is no emulation nor contrivance, for attracting customers or outsliining 
one another: their dress is much the same as in Europe, and sometimes very expen¬ 
sive. It is with tlie country people, that we are to look for more cliaracteristic features; 
and amongst them, the herdsmen of the pampas, who are of all kinds of origin, appear 
to live in a wilder state tlian the roving Indians. Every herd has a master herdsman 
or capataz, who has under him an assistant for every thousand heads of cattle. These 
herdsmen live in huts placed in the middle of the grazing estates, without doors or 
wrindows, and with seldom any other furniture, than a barrel to hold water, a drinking 
horn, some wooden spits for roasting beef, a small copper pot for taking mates, anc! 
hides to lie on. Few of them are married. Their office is to ride out ftom time to 
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time, and see that the lierds do not leave the limits of the estate: they drive the oxen 
and cows once a week into an enclosure called rodeo^ and the horses into the farmyard 
or corral^ and there they mark the new bom with the stamp of the estate: they 
attend to what other service the breeding of cattle requires, but pass much of their 
time in idleness: they live at a distance of five, ten, or even twenty league from 
one another, and if they have an opportunity of hearing mass, they remain on horse* 
back at the church or chapel door, which is left open for them, and they usually 
l)uptis!e their children themselves: they are very hospitable and highly disinterested, 
but strangCT.s to feelings of friendship and sympathy. It is truly extraordinary that, 
either on the pampas or in Chile^ among people who live in lonely habitations, use 
their horses as we do our feet, and are surrounded with futhfUl dogs, 1 should 
never have witnessc<l a single mark of affection to these animals : even children are 
seldom playM with dogs, which are their most steady companions by the fire* 
.side. When it rains, the herdsmen of Buenos-ayres pull off their clothes, and lay 
them under the saddle until the weather again becomes fine, because, say they, the 
body dries the quickest. 

The flocks of sheep are only attended by large dogs, called ov^eroa. As soon 
as born, puppies are put to suck ewes held down to them by force, and are by 
degrees taught, to drive the fiock out of the fold in the morning, and to bring it back 
in tlic evening: the dog has as much food and drink as he likes before he goes out, 
and some meat is tied round his neck, else the fiock would probably be driven back 
before the end of the day. These dogs are said to refuse mutton: they constantly 
remain with the sheep, prevent them from straggling, and defend them if attacked. 

1 have not seen any of them, nor have 1 had an opportunity of witnessing this. 

The countrymen of this part of South America, seen on their feet, and afterwards 
on horseback, appear very dificrent beings. Off their horses they are, if not unable, 
at least unwilling to move half a dozen steps, and seem in a torpid state; but on 
them, they display much activity, ond when necc&stuy, become almost indefatigable. 
Their dress consists of a black woollen or yellow straw tapering hat, a coloured 
kerchief tied round the head, hanging out behind and flapping to the wind, a 
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poncho or mantle with stripes of various colours, which covers the body down to the 
knees, and is put on the shoulders by means of a slit which lets the head through it; 
boots made with the unwrought skin of a horse’s hind leg, which 6ts without any 
seams, and only lets the end of the toes out, and very large spurs with sharp rowels 
near an inch and a half long. The saddle consists of a large piece of leather, with 
two of wood at each end, so as to fit the horse’s back, and it is fastened by means of 
two iron rings and a thong: under it lie several skins and woollen cloths, which 
prevent the animal from being chafed, and provide the rider with bedding at night: 
the stirrups are very small, and commonly made of a piece of wood of the size of a 
hoop, bent into a triangle: the bridle has very stout reins, made of twisted strips of 
hide, ending with three or four knotty thongs, long enough to lash the hor.se in 
every direction. This whip rein, the bit which is of great strength and purchase, 
and the tremendous spur, form in all a much greater power than that with which 
the horse is subdued in Europe. A hat with a broad rim, a poncho of good work¬ 
manship, small clothes with white drawers hanging out of them, silver spurs, and 
ornamentetl horse furniture, indicate a person above the herdsmen and the labourer.s 
or peons. In Chile, such a man, instead of boots, usually wears red or blue stockings 
with shoes; and the stirrups, in that country, chiefly consist of large and solid pieces 
of wood, with a socket to receive the end of the foot. 

These people are such good horsemen, that they appear as identified witli their 
horses; they ride through woods, as if both they and the horse were cats : if they 
>vant stones to throw at some dogs, they pick them off the ground without 
dismounting, stooping as if they were on their own feet. In racing, they will 
endeavour to entangle one another’s horse at full speed by throwing a noose at his 
feet, and to bring him down; then, if they should lose their seat, they generally 
remain standing on the ground, with the bridle in their hand: or they will stop 
their horse so short, that being suddenly pulled back with the great power of the 
bridle, it is made to sit on its hind parts: they mount them with extraordinary ease 
and grace, and without any inflection whatever of the head or chest; they do not 
stretch one leg and carry it stiffly over the horse, but they bend or, as it were, fold 
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it in backwards, take it over, and let it drop down. As the stirrups only support 
the tip of the toes, they are rather felt than used: after a little practice they are 
found very convenient for the walk or gallop, but at a spring trot, the feet would 
soon be tired and in pain. As the poorest Brazilian is too proud to carry a bundle 
across a street, but will bid a slave do so for him, in the same manner does the dread 
of any kind of exertion on foot operate with these country people, and their horses 
are the whole day either in use, or in readiness before tlie house, as walking sticks 
may be with us: they make them drag nets, thrash com, mix up earth or mortar; 
and they will stand several hours on them, before a public house or a booth, drinking, 
smoking, hearing songs, and conversing, without alighting, and then ride away. 
When off tlicm, they squat round the fire, smoke again, drink mat^s, eat and sleep, 
unless they take to cards, wlien another change of scene takes place; for, whilst the 
horse seems tp be the only means by which they can display their activity, gaming 
appears almost the only way of rousing their fedings. 

The weapons most commonly used, are, the knife on foot, the laxo and the balls 
on horseback. The lazo is a strong rope, made of plaited strips of hide, from thirty 
to forty feet long, and having an iron ring at one extremity; the other end, being 
passed through it, is fastened to a like ring und# the saddle: the thong forms 
therefore a noose, wliich is drawn in, till witliin three or four feet in diameter; and 
the rest being coiled up to it, the whole is whirled over the head, and flung in full 
speed at such beast and such part of it, as it is intended that the noose should fix 
upon, and which is seldom missed: then the rider, turning his liorse suddenly round, 
draws the roj>e tight and pulls the beast along with him. Horses are likewise made 
to draw a carriage, by means of rings fastened to a girth round their bodies, and 
seldom by a collar. It is somewhat extraordinary to see them, with their riders, 
pull a powerful and restive ox, or, without them, steadily keep the beast on the 
ground. The custom of lazoing appears to have been brought here from the south 
of Europe: but one which, it seems, was found generally to prcvwl in this country, 
and which by its ingenuity might assist in tracing the origin of these Indians, is tliat 
of balling, which the Spaniards adopted for catching ostriches and wild horses, and 
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as a weapon for attack generally, so that horsemen on these plains seldom ride 
without it. 

The ball-thong consists of two round stones, weighing from a lialf to one 
{x)und, sewed in a piece of leather, and connected by a hide rop^ about fifteen feet 
long: one ball is held in the hand, and the thong attached to it is coiled up and 
whirled over the head with the other stone: the coil is by degrees let out, and when 
the object of attack is within seventy or eighty feet, the whole is loosened, the ball 
held in the hand being let go, in time to prevent any interruption of the power given 
to it by the rapid swing: the two balls fiy along like chun shot, until, coming in 
contact with the legs of an animal, tlicy twirl round and entangle them. Sometimes 
three balls arc used, two being whirled and one held. The course of the animal 
being thus impeded, the lazo is flung at it; and if a wild horse, it is afterwards 
broken with the spur and violent exeredse only, guided with a rein witliout a bit, 
u'hich is seldom used before the horse is tamed. The balling of some ostriches will 
be seen in Plate IV. 

On the Andes of Chile, stones are found which are mentioned in Molina’s, and 
of which, during an excursion, at a considerable height, I picked up two, which I 
brought with me. It appears probable that these stones were used by the Indians 
before the cont^ucst, for balling guanacos and other animals, or perhaps enemies; 
they have holes in the middle, through which the thong might be passed, and 
remain attached to the stones by means of knots. 

As the balls and lazo arc used with extraordinary dexterity, at the fullest speed 
of which a horse is capable, an European cannot expect to avoid the efibet of hostile 
intentions on the part of any inhabitant hero, by outriding him: such an attempt 
would indubitably end with bis being entangled, lazoed, and dragged away: the 
best mean of escape, tlierefore, is that of riding immediately up to any apparently 
hostile person, when within reach of his thongs, and of seeing him depart in such a 
direction, as will prevent a throw without his turning his horse back again. Fire 
.irms are generally much dreaded by people roving for plunder, and seldom In their 
own possession. 
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Women, as well as men, smoke dgars, and it is only among the superior class 
of tlie former, that they do not participate in this occupation, which seems to vie 
with the infusion of hierba, in affording the greatest share of enjoyment to these 
people; but women are much less idle than men: they spin by means of a long 
bobbin only, which tliey twirl with the hand, and whilst it is turning, as much 
thread is spun as the motion will allow; then, dexterously making fast the thread to 
the bobbin, they twirl and spin again. 

Bu£Nos-ay&£s, situated in 34** 40' S., is a large city, the popuhition of which 
does not probably fell short of eighty thousand souls, and exhibits to an European a 
scene quite new, owing to the lowness of the buildings; the throng of country 
I>cople on horseback, of a wild appearance, with a dress as different from that of the 
town's men, as the smock frock is from the coat of a fashionable Londoner; and to huge 
carts, drawn by four or six oxen, whose rough axletrces are groaning with stunning 
sounds, whilst their tall wheels are slowly performing their rotation; or with two 
oxen only, and a driver seated on their yoke beam, unmercifully pricking them with 
a sliar{> goad, and beating their heads at the same time with a large mallet 

The heat here in summer, at three o’clock P. M., lias been generally observed to 
be from 88** to 90** of Farenhcit in the shade, and sometimes to approach 100". In 
winter a slight frost, of at most three or four degrees below the freezing point, will 
perhaps once happen, and lost a few days; but the temperature soon resumes a much 
higher degree, and snow is unknown. Thunder stonns arc very frequent and 
dangerous, particularly in summer; and in the year 1793, the lightning struck thirty 
seven times in Buenos-ayres, and killed nineteen people. During my short visits 
here, I more than once saw the lightning flash for several hours, almost without 
intermission, and shew the sky in a constant blaze: the rolling and claps of thunder 
are very loud, and generally accompanied by heavy rains, whilst at some distance to 
the westward, sunshine is uninterrupted. The atmosphere, although very moist, is 
uncommonly salubrious here. 

Owing to sandbanks, ships of war and of tr^de must remun at anchor, in an exposed 
situation, at five or six miles from the landing place. The town is built with bricks 
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and adobes; some churches and convents, with a handsome white stone: it is distri¬ 
buted into quadras; a few streets are paved, and others hold deep mud or water in 
them. A spacious public college, not yet in a state of much forwardness, and two 
schools, on the plan of mutual instruction, established by a native of Great Britain 
of an able and philanthropic mind, with about a hundred boys, are patronized and 
supported by the government and clergy. This town is lighted up, but not very safe 
at night; when a murder is committed, the body is exposed in public to be claimed, 
and there generally ends the occurrence. The market is very abundantly supplied: 
hut wheat now sells in it at about ten dollars a fanega of 210 lb., or thirteen shillings 
a bushel, and some years ago, was only about half this price. When I left Chile, 
the cost of that weight, near the river Maulc, was two reals and a half, or fivepence a 
bushel! That of beef, the chief food here, is regulated by law at half a dollar an 
arroba of 2.'5lb. Mutton costs about three shillings a carcase. Good fish is caught 
in the river; and partridges, with other fine birds, in the plains. Various other kinds 
of cheap provisions are found in this market, and hero are two or three English 
hotels, with public tables and plentiful fare, for two dollars a day. Water is daily 
sold in the town, and the horses kept in it are chiefly fed with lucem and barley 
gnisses, which are brought twice a day for them. The higher classes of women drcs.s 
very well, and after European fashions: they have a fair complexion, and a ladylike 
appeai-ance: many display elegant figures and much beauty; but there seems to be 
.some want of that mildness of expression and flexible dignity of manners, which 
are no Ic.ss expected than pleasing in their sex. The Buenos-ayrians are fond of 
society: dancing is here, as in other towns of this country, a favourite amusement, 
and they have a small theatre. 

Here are a very considerable number of foreign merchants and tradesmen, and a 
manufactory of fire arms near the town. Tlie chief exports are hides, tallow, dried 
beef, and some articles of transit, European goods are distributed from hence into the 
interior, against precious metals, hierba, furs, ostrich feathers, ponchos, carpets, 
saddlery, and the productions of grazing and agriculture. The government of this 
state consists of a supreme Director and a Junta. 
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DIGRESSING EXCURSION. 


UNE Englishman, two Germans, and myself, in a carriage on two wheels, 
manufactured in Buenos-ayres, left it on the 8th of May, 1820. We had hired three 
peoTW, a term which I shall henceforth use, as it is comprehensive, and extends to 
guides, servants, labourers, porters, and generally all such as are hired by the day, 
or for some particular service not permanently domestic. Flexible trunks, neatly 
made here with hides, containing the most necessary things, and whose single 
weight did not exceed ninety pounds, were loaded on pack liorses, one on each side, 
and l)ctween them was placed some bedding. In the body of the carriage we had a 
good supply of Paraguay hierba and China tea, sugar, boiled tongues, and imple- 
mcnt.s for boiling water and for eating: under it, on a suspended hide, were saddles 
and bridles, in case that any irremt^iable accident should happen and render riding 
on horseback necessary, some tools, leathern bands, and a little cask intended 
for water in the west, but which the peons said would ride better if filled with 
Mendoza wine; all so stowed and balanced by them, after many councils, altera¬ 
tions, and delays, for a drive of nine hundred miles at a gallop, as to indicate, that 
a day or two after stating, our vehicle would be disabled. 

Some of the streets of Buenos-ayres were rendered so bad by the mud and 
water in them, that we were under the necessity of alighting, and of taking several 
turns, before we could find a practicable way out. The first seven or eight leagues 
were tlirough a country enclosed with hedges of aloes and prickly pears, of consi¬ 
derable height and thickness, better formed to displease the beast which cannot 
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penetrate tlicm, than to please the traveller who cannot sec over them, and report 
in his narrative the appearance of what lies behind, consisting of quintas or country 
hoii.ses and small farms, votli corn fields, lucern lays, plantations of vine, orange, 
lemon, olive, fig, and other fruit trees, in garden grounds and orchards. 

Having passed the last enclosure, we entered the pampas; and here, indeed, 
the eye may see as far as its power can reach; neither hcdgc'nor tree is standing in 
its way. We passed through the little Buenos-ayrian to^vn of Luxan, on the river 
of the same name, consisting of fifty or sixty houses and a church, with a detach¬ 
ment of soldiers, where, with half a crown, we avoided the search of our trunks; 
and having arrived at the river Arccife, which runs into the Plata and often swells 
considerably, wc were obliged to cross it in a canoe, and had much trouble in getting 
our carriage tlirough it, which had already experienced some considerable shakes in 
passing through muddy streams and small bogs. The road near Buenos-ayres, and 
the track over the plains, were soft and much cut in deep ruts by the traffic of carts. 
Our peons, who were guides of long exiJerience, said that we should not have good 
travelling until wc got out of the rainy country, the limits of which they placed at 
about sixty leagues from that city. 

The operation of passing the Aredfe lasted throe hours, and having got to the 
post house of the same name close by it, we dined with its owner, at his particular 
invitation. He appeared to be, in his circumstances, a man superior to those of the 
former stages: he had a large garden, a few enclosures, and some inclination to 
agriculture. Feasting being over, he told us that he intended to make us a present 
of our dinner; and this, with so much gravity, with such an expression of counte¬ 
nance, as evidently indicated the assumed exhibition, or the consciousness, of a great 
honour conferred by him, with extraordinary condescension, by asking us to his 
own tiible, where, whatever the honour, cleanliness and good cookery did not 
preside. But why not allow this man the gratification of plainly telling to his 
guests, what in refined Europe is often no less expressively looked to one’s own, 
although perhaps with a more civilized and dignified countenance? In order, therefore, 
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to deserve, tlxat on similar occasions our feelings sliould bo indulged in their turn, 
each of us, drawing one of his legs back, made him a low bow, with an expre.ssion 
of pleasure, which would have challenged that of any little boy receiving a rich 
cake, or of a courtier an investiture of self importance. When we left the table, 
an andcnt^ but large and stately, Spanish coach, which was just able to rest on its 
wheels, ond had been drawn out of a shed which concealed it, stood in cur full view, 
to the end that our opinion of its possessor should be raised still higher, and the 
honour done to us receive a more lasting imj^cssion. TIus was quite fair. In 
Europe, when company arrives, the covering is taken off the splendid chandelier to 
dazzle, though lights may not be in it; and chairs or sofas, which before, with an 
humble appearance, served only to rest upon, are, hy a sudden change <>f dress, ren¬ 
dered magnificent, in order that they should be looked at.—Soon after leaving the 
post house we passed through the village of Arecife, consisting of perhaps twenty 
scattered houses "with small enclosures, and at the distance of about a hundred and 
fifty road miles from Buenos-ayres, we entered the district of Santa Fe, in Paraguay. 

We had passed, on our way here, by a piece of ground into which a consi¬ 
derable number of oxen and cows had be«i driven, for the purpo.se of being caught 
with the lazo and slaughtered. The beasts were running round the fence iis fast as 
they could gallop, for the purpose of avoiding the thong wliich men on horseback, 
riding at full speed, were flin^ng at them. The scene was new and very spirited. 
The Plate No. III. is a representation of i^ and that No. IV. shews an instance of 
the extraordinary cruelty with which animals are treated here, and of wliich no 
description can give an adequate idea. Whilst the lazoed beast is held fast by the 
horse and kicking, another horseman flings a noose at its hind legs and entangles 
them: both the horses then, are made to draw the ropes tight, and the ox, no longer 
able to struggle, is hamstrung with an axe : its tliroat is at last cut, and the carcase 
hacked lengthways into three pieces, which arc hung up in carts, and carried to the 
beef markets. 

The Santa Fencs were, at this time, at war with the Buenos-ayrians: it was 
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waged on a small scale, but with the greatest animosity. A postmaster of the 
former party requested us to walk with liim to some kind of garden near his house; 
and iliere, under a tree, with a savage exhibition of pleasure on his countenance, he 
shewed us thirty or forty dead Buenos-ayrians, whom he had collected and lain in a 
heap round the stem, with their clothes still on, the flesh having been carried off by 
the atmosphere and birds of prey.—The road through this province, after passing 
some little hamlets, led us to Ksquina de la guardia, a small barrack near the river 
Tercero, with a fortified ditch and a few soldiers, for the purpose of checking the 
incursions of the southern Indians; and very shortly afterwards, to Cruz Alta, 
where, having travelled another like distance of a hundred and fifty miles, we 
crossed the small briny river or brook Saladio, and’entered the state of Cordova, of 
which it forms the limits. 

A further drive of seventy two miles, making three hundred apd sixty nine 
from Buenos-ayres, brought us to Fraylemucrto, a Cordovino village of about 
thirty small and scattered houses with a chapel. The inhabitants were here well 
dressed, and appeared in easy circumstances. We were still skirting tlie Tercero, 
wiiich is the largest river seen from Buenos-ayres to the Andes, and appears to be 
about half the size of the Thames at Oxford, or of the Aar at Bern: it is fordable 
with difficulty, and only in places known to the iiiliabitants near it, who often drive 
their cattle and themselves across it, in order to avoid being carried off by the. 
Indians: it flows with a gentle stream, and its banks, which may be from fifteen to 
thirty feet above the water, frequently exhibit at their surface a stratum of consi¬ 
derable extent, some few feet in thickness, of a grey substance, which has the 
appearance of an old bed of sea shells, tlirough wMch the river made its first 
channel over the plains: below this is the mmn soil, -of a pale yellow tint, and 
wholly shewing, I think, an alluvial deposit. Near this place are some small 
hamlets, and thin patches of woods, chiefly consisting of short acacias with straight 
stems, neither of which, nor the pasture, and some little spots of cultivated ground 
near the habitations, looked at all pleasing, owing to drought and neglect. 
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Having left Fraylemuerto, a place which, on a subse<jucnt journey, and owing 
to the incursions of a military chief with about two hundred and fifty men of all 
descriptions and origins, was the cause of some difficiilties and uneasiness, and 
having travelled from thence seventy one mil^vS, we arrived at Punta dc Agiia, 
another small village with a chapel, the post establishment of which is in a retired 
spot, and consists, like many otliers, of a sma/ habitation more like a hut than a 
house, but having near it, ruins which indicate the former existence of a good 
dwelling, and which now serve for cooking an(\for the work of a loom. 1‘hitcring 
into this hut, we were struck with the appcaraiice of the postmaster’s wife, which 
was not only that of a latly, but of a woman of fashion: she was a tall and elegant 
figure; had fine eyes, a delicate complexion, with the remains of mucli beauty: we 
were afterwards told, that these were attributes which belonged to many of the 
women of Cordova where she was born. Already indeed had we seen, among the 
female sex on the road, a good figure, fine eyes and features, witli beautiful teeth, 
shewing tlicmsclves through the dirt of the cottage, as if nature would not permit 
her fairest work to remain hid under a homely and slovenly dress, a dishevelled hair, 
and general unclcanliness: but here, wc .suddenly passed from the view of rustic 
beauty to elegant forms, and an appearance which might have graced an European 
drawing room. The sight of this woman soon reminded me of the queen of But- 
teriiiere, whom I had seen, like her in the wane, but with a countenance of more 
intercstitig expression. Here we saw the first algarob tree, and the cochineal insect 
with its shrub, near the house, the owners of which knead the cochineal into small 
cakes for dying*, they obtain a bright orange colour from soot; the green, the blue, 
and several others, from vegetable substances; first boiling the yarn with alun», 
except for the blue colour: they make ponchos and other articles of dress and fur¬ 
niture, principally carpets, which arc very like rich English rugs, and are used for 
sitting or lying down: some of these were exhibited to us, of truly fine texture 
and colours. They are here more careful of their sheep, and the wool is of a good 
' quality. 
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At tlic Esquina de JMedrana wc bad already left the river Tercero with the road 
of Civdovu and Peru, and shortly after quitting Punta dc Agua, wo saw before us, a 
little to the right, a chain of the Cordovine mountains, the view of whicli was very 
pleasing, notwithstanding their ban^cn appearance, and relieved us from the fatigue 
of looking so long at boundless plains; as, from Buenos-ayres to this spot, I do not 
think we had seen so much as a hill5t:k; X might almost say a mole hill, were it not 
for the eartli thrown up by an animal, I believe the hormiguero, which looks like 
an owl, and burrows under it so to render it dangerous to ride on horseback at 
night on these plains. The ground, all the way, is only unlevelled by undulations 
of smooth and extensive forms. 

After travelling a hundred and twelve miles from Punta de Agua, we reached 
Portczuclo, a very small hamlet lying at the most southern extremity of the moun¬ 
tains of Cordova. This spot has a picturesque appearance, the few and small habita¬ 
tions of which it consists, being with difficulty distinguished, from fallen fragments of 
granite, and from some peach trees which rise among them. A hollow piece of 
ground with a little water, forms by its verdure a strong contrast with the sur¬ 
rounding scenery, and a miniature of a chapel informs the traveller, that tlie rites 
of the Roman catholic religion are performed here. Although this southern 
projection into the pampas does not rise above the lieight of a hill, yet we hailed it 
as a mountain sccnerj', and as the foreground of those immense masses which wc 
were approacliing, hut which were not visible yet. A view of Portezuelo is given 
in Plate V. Three rocks, seen in continuation of the mountain, arc brought into 
it, only to shew the situation of what appears to have been a ridge of old sea 
breakers. 

Soon after leaving Buenos-ayres, our carriage had ^ven us much trouble, by 
incessantly requiring to be bound and strengthened with slips of hides, and we 
regretted much that we had not resolved to travel on horseback. The muddy 
streams and swampy grounds had been replaced by a soil and an atmosphere so dry, 
that the guides, when getting into this new climate, are in the habit of covering 
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time very much the appearance of red clover, and the thistles of turnip fields: the 
latter, when full grown, are cut for fuel. The wiry grass in bunches, by which they 
arc replaced, resembles that which is seen in the hollow parts of the heath lands of 
Surrey. I do not think that either hd/th or fern exists here. A small plantation of peach 
trees, called monte, is generally founij- close to every habitation above the size of a hut; 
and towards the end of a long stageVm horseback, a small dark spot in the horizon, 
is a sight much wished for, usually^ udicating the posthousc, and its monte which 
is cut every third year, and afford) some shelter from the violent southwest wind. 

M^itli the exception of those little chimps, and of some few enclosures at the 
village.s and hamlets already mentioned, all i.s open jiastiire land as far as the state of 
Cordova, and the neighbourhood of the Terccro, where is seen the acacia or espino, 
somewhat resembling our quick, but very inferior in appearance. Some of our 
forest trees might grow well along the hanks of this river, which are sheltered, and 
would then become of very great service to the inhabitants at some future period: 
but this could probably only be effected by means of young plants from Kurope, as 
it may be doubted if seeds would rise. The cultivated lands form mere specks on 
this road; and notwithstanding the very thinly scattered population, we found .the 
price of wheat, within three hundred miles of Ihienos-ayres, at six and eight 
dollars, and afterwards at four and five, the fanega of 300 lbs., which is from four 
to eight shillings a bushel. The grinding of two fanegas, or a mule's load, costs 
two dollars, and most of the inhabitants of these plains have to travel a long journey 
to a mill. But time is to them of little value, and travelling no expence. The 
.beasts carry provisions for their masters, and the pampas food for the beaists. They 
pay nothing for a shelter at night, and a little dry dung with some bones and sticks, 
make the pot boil and the beef roai;t in open air. We met with a man who had, 
besides his corn, a numerous family with him, and we all slept in a small hut; they 
appeared affectionate to one another, and were very decorous in their manners and 
language. Wherever the soil is cultivated, it is very fertile; but we have long since 
entered regions, in which no culture can take place without irrigation. 
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Near Buenos-ayres, in the districts of the best pasture, many herds of cattle 
are seen grazing on private estates, and if there were sheep in proportion to the 
larger beasts, the scene would not differ much from some in Europe, particularly in 
Leicestershire. A few large buildings are seen ^ a distance, and although they do 
not exhibit the view of a neat architecture and arrangement, nor have any handsome 
trees or grounds near them, yet they look like substantial grazing farms, placed in 
the middle of pasture lands. The herds, wheA feeding, often form a pretty object, 
being ranged in single rows of great extent ana^straightness, their heads from the 
wind, and slowly advancing in regular order. T|ro eastern parts of Santa Fe exhibit 
nearly the same appearance; but afterwards, botli the habitations and the cattle 
decrease much, and little else is seen than the horses of the postmasters, with now 
.and then some very thin herds of oxen and cows, a few small flocks of sheep, 
guanacos, and some ostriches. 

This extremity of the mounttuns of Cordova appe^ formed of the same red 
granite, which Mr. Helms found liigher up this chain, as far as Tucumaii, where it 
begins to intermix with the clay slate. Underlying the granite, which is very 
coarse, are seen, in this spot, some deep and extensive masses of white and blueish 
grey rocks with other substances, which have very much the appearance of having 
originally been deposits of sea shells. Over these masses, which after leaving the 
granite, form a ridge of smtdl elevation above tlie plains, and appear to extend some 
distance to tlie southward, passes the road which leads from hence to San Luis; and 
on the same ridge are seen a few very small hills of conical forms. Towards the 
north and Cordova, as far as the eye can see, and in these regions, owing to the 
state of the atmosphere, it can reach a very considerable distance, the greatest 
absolute height of the mountains might be estimated at two thousand five hundred 
or three thousand feet 

At this extremity of their chain, and in continuation of it to the southward, the 
ridge which I have just been noticing and supposing calcareous, throws up some rocks, 
vthich, by their situation and water worn shapes, shew such an appearance of having 
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lung been the breakers ot’ an old sea s^re, that when standing at some distance 
beliind their long range, the sea with the dash of angry waves against them, were 
liardly necessary for oompletiDg the effect of tlie scene; as if the water, rather long 
waited for than missed, must com^ at last with unavailing power, and, thr6wn up 
into broken spray, go with noisy ^murmuring back again. It was on my return 
from Chile to Buenos-ayres, and ^ithin a mile or two of these rocks, that their 
api)earance struck me as being veryjc^milar to the breakers, which at intervals line 
the shores of the great ocean of^e Andes. They se^ed to extend far to the 
southward, and when I passed ot^r the ridge to the eastward of it, the side on 
which we now are at Portezuelo, I thought that the pampas assumed a lower, more 
level and more uniform shape, than the ground to the west: but, of this difference 
I cannot speak with confidence. Should any traveller have time and inclination to 
obtain a fuller and better account of the plains here, he will bear in mind, that it is 
by passing to tlie westwar^ of the ridge of these rocks that, if not mistaken in iny 
suppositioii, the general effect of their former office in this spot can well be seen. 

Coarse granite, at all similar to that which appears to form this mountain, will 
not again offer itself to us. The masses of tliis kind of rock, or at least tlic branches 
of its family, which are seen in tlie higher Andes in this parallel, seem to lie, if I 
may venture an opini<m, of a finer grain and more porphyritic nature. In Chile, 
on the western shore of the ocean, between Coquiinbo and Guasco, lies an extensive 
tract which consits of a granite very liable to decomposition, and 1 have already 
mentioned, that wc sliould have to notice a remarl4ible rock in the course of our 
journey. If leave be given that we should, for a few moments, borrow from the 
dtore of imaj^ation the win^ of Deedalus, and take a flight over the Andes, we 
shall have a better view o£ that rock with birds’ eyes, than if we wait until we are 
travelling over it: the heat of the sun, tempered by the cold of that lofty chain, wiU 
not be siifticiently intense to expose us to tlie fate of Icarus, and before our peons 
have don^diimer, we may hope to be hack again here in safety. 

Leave'b^ing granted, as silence impliea cmisent, we have now below us. 
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between Coquimbo and Guasco in Chile, an open space, over which passes tlie 
lower or sea road, and which forms, either a kind of step, perhaps thirty or fifty 
feet liigh, or a gentle slope, rising from the sea to some small mountains which 
extend along the western coast, and whose me^ii elevation may be from twelve to 
fifteen liundred feet. Tlie width of this tract s«ms to vary fix>m about three to ten 
miles, and on it, very near the sea, are some lar^ beds or heaps g£ sea shells reduced 
to small fragments, mixed with sand, which n^e somewhat of the same grey and 
blueish tints, which are observed in so many paits of the Andes and of the lower 
mountains: but here, the pieces of shells are visibje, and the whole heap has a charred 
appearance. I must leave to a more able observer than I am to ascertain, if these 
little mo\mts exhibit or not the same features, whidi Sire assumed by so many granitic 
lulls and mountiuns of conic forms, and particularly by those on the coast of Brazil. 
Such accumulations of calcareous fragments were only confusedly brought back to 
the mind long afterwards, by that association of scenes ^d ideas, which was much 
less the result of knowledge and of a regular system of observation, than of acci¬ 
dental coincidences among the objects which were hastily reviewed in travelling. 
The road over tliis open space sometimes appn^hes very near to the mountains, 
sometimes to the sea, and the surface of it consists of a white sand, evenly mixed 
with thin and light fragments of shells, the mean size of which may be the fourth 
part of an inch, either originally deposited here by the sea, or 1xt3Ught from its 
side by the wind, which, in winter, often blows with great violence from the north¬ 
west. How tliese fragments could have been so equally distributed over the ground, 
if not by the wind, after liaving undergone a partial decomposition, I should be at 
a loss to conjecture. This loose mixture of sand and shells seems to be of a very 
small depth, and is in many places blown off, so as to lay bare a hard crust, which 
lies under it, and appears formed or forming into a whitish rock. 

I think it was at a distance of <Sglity or ninety miles from Coquimbo, and very 
near the sea, wh^i, being on my way to Guasco, I met with some sections of that 
rock, which seemed to shew an incipient state of formation, bemg only an amalgam 
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of the slieU.s with coarse and fine sand, adhering slightly together. But after having 
travelled over several leagues of the rock, it began to make an exhibition which 
surprised me much: it was better formed and more compact; the fragments of 
shells appeared as if in the act oT gradually losing their original shape, and an 
evident change to be taking place thraughout the whole a>mponent parts of the mass, 
although all could still be distinguisV^: what at first only exhibited a loose amal¬ 
gamation, was now assuming the wjser and harder arrangement of a rock. This 
circumstance naturally prompted me to a careful examination as we proceeded, and 
I found such a gradual progress t^ords a regularly granulated compact and appa¬ 
rently granitic formation, as required the assistance of a full view of its former 
stages, and of their trantition one into the other, over iliis extensive tract, for 
establishing, at least in the mind of a common observer, the connection between 
the first masses and the last. The sand, as well as the shells, appeared to have 
pass(^ through changes, by which they were finally resolved into a rock very like 
granite, if not itself, which, in order to he more hardened, might have required 
age, or a different climate, sea water, or perhaps tlie colouring and binding qualities 
of some particular metallic oxides. 

On my arrival at Guasco, I met with an English medical gentleman, who had 
by him some pieces of this rock: we exchanged expressions of surprise concerning 
it, and his own had been fully equal to mine: it liad induced him to take specimens 
of it, and I, had unfortunately delayed doing so until my return. Whether or not 
the more perfect mass lies farther from the sea than what is less so, 1 cannot recollect; 
but I have reason to suppose, from the nature of a higher spot, a view of which we 
ixre going to take, that it is the same rock as that which forms several of the small 
mountjuns which I have described as bounding this coast, and below which the ground 
may l)c called a beach, some leagues wide: if so, it is a soft and decomposing 
granite. It will be remembered that wc are 4n a. part of Chile, where the only 
moisture is derived from two or three showers in winter, from occasional night dews, 
and from the sea air, which has but a very small influence on either the lower or 
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higher coasts* and seems only to cause a little more vegetation ^pon thenvithan 
farther inland. * 

When we left Guasco in order to return to Coquimbo, with every preparation 
made for bringing with me specimens of the ser^ of this interesting rock* we struck 
into a higher road* for the purpose of seeing thi gold and copper mines of the small 
mountains called gold mounts* which are distant irom the sea twenty or thirty miles: 
but when a narrow valley, formerly the chatmel of a river* and the ascent over a 
hill* glistening wiUi yellow mica* brought us in view of the sea, I found that we 
were at a considerable distance from the shores'and though probably on rocks of 
tlie same formation as that for which X was looking* yet the line where the exhibition 
of its apparently different stages had been seen* was either overshot or lying nearer 
to the water; and I could not conveniently travel out of the way for it. 

Here* however, another interesting scenery offers itself. Below the last moun- 

a 

tains and towards the ocean, on a very extensive space of ground, are the scattered 
fragments of rocks evidently detached from them. These masses* viewed at a 
distance, have the appearance of human bones* many times the usual size: tlieir 
forms are smooth and rounded* and the scene resembles a large field of battle* where 
fell in former days numbers of great giants, whose bones are still scattered on the 
ground; and* as we now are on the wings of imagination for a view of this spot, 
wc may fancy a detachment of Titans* sent to the Andes for the purpose of extending 
their assaults on Jupiter from many points at once and from the highest summits, 
meeting with a repulse* and hnrl^ down the distance of near a hundred miles from 
them; their flesh having fattened the eagles and vultures, and their bones now 
gratifying the curiosity of the traveller. 

The path* from the gold mounts to Coquimbo, leads through the fallen rocks, 
and as they are approached, the exhibition becomes more interesting. Many which, 
at a distance* had tlie appearance of human heads* are entirely hollow, and the shell, 
which is only a few inches, and in some places less than one in thickness, could 
‘contain half a dozen of people and shelter them all round and over, except wliere 
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some oi)ening, like a door way, probably indicates the side of the rock where the 
atmosplierc first began, the decomposing attack, by the effect of which it was 
excavated, until its harder crust only was left. Other masses and fragments of it 
arc variously worn and scooped out. presenting many different shapes, all more or 
less rounded and smooth, shewing that a hardened shell caused tlie decomposition or 
decay to proceed from the inner to ^e outer side. Their colour, at some distance, 
is nearly white. J 


This granitic rock, of which I brought a specimen, appea^to extend a consi¬ 
derable distance between Coquimbl^ and Guasco. The fallen blocks seen scattered 
along the foot of the small mountains of the coast, in many spo& besides that already 
described, seem to be of the same kind: their shapes appear^from the road less 
various and striking, but are evidently produced by the effect of the same cause on 
a like substan^. Perhaps the side of the fragments, most exposed to the air of the 
ocean and the wind, is that where the decomposition first began; and a circumstance 
of this nature, of which if existing I do not remember taking notice, may render 
the scene much less singular when viewed from the sea, than fk>m the mountain 
side. The rock first desmbed cannot be far off the last, and I have some faint 
recollection, that ^hat caused us to travel some hours very near the side here, 
uiien on the way to Guasco, was the situation of a small spring, in which the 
muleteer wished his thirsty mules to drink. 

I fear that we have been too long a tim6 on the coast of Chile; but, although 
1 may unintentionally have occasioned fatigue, no delay has taken place by our 
flight over the Andes, for we now find ourselves again at Portezuclo, where the sun, 
although near its winter solsticei shines with great heat, and where no preparations* 
arc made for our departure. Sleep or inactive indolence reign over the hamlet. All 
is still but our peons, who are faintly 'heard breathing to us, that they must not be 
disturbed. The horses are yet on their pasture ground, and some time must elapse 
ere we can proceed. 

The little chapel is opened, and glitters out of the rocks with ornaments. A 
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very impressive cerememy in these towns and villages is that of the Oraeion. At 

matins and vespers, no sooner do the bells toll, than instantly ev^ one within 

licaring stops, and makes a short prayer; some kneeling down, others only uncovering 

themselves. The sudden check thus ^ven toithe most eager pursuits is awful. 

Where there are protestants, they generally stopjudso, and take their hats off. ' The 

prayer lasts but a minute or two.——W as it truly for the sake of Indians that'^he 

erection of so many churches and chapels was ^tended to the wildest parts of this 

continent? What is now the fate of tlic souls,.and the number is not small, of 

those who, from idolatry, woods, and ffeedoni, were drawn into Christianity, 

mines, and slavery; and of those who thus converted them? Were the Indians 
^ * 

brought over to our religion, to the end that they should really understand its 
doctrines and enjoy its blessings, or live the life, and die ihe death, of beasts of 
burthen ? Their race is now in a greai degree destroyed: a few of them still inhabit 

t 

the forests, and fewer continue within the pale of Christianism.-^Is our divine 

religion, in its farther progress through the world, gradually to cast off all myste¬ 
rious and superstitious dress ? t<j)> be accompanied with sincerity and simplicity, with 
toleration, peace, and good will, towards mankind; or with the stem belief, that so 
many millions and hundreds of millions, of beings who have already died, and all 
tliose who may be destined by our Creator still to live and die, without the beneht 
of Christianity, are to be for ever rejected by him; nay, that even Christians who 
differ among themselves in the performance of their rites, ought to hate and perse¬ 
cute each other more than idolaters? What difference is there, between a member 
of the school of Pythagoras, who believes that his soul “ in days of other times” 
may have assisted bodies, now heaps of dust, in balling ostriches on these plwns, 
as liis master believed that he had assisted Euphorbus in handling his buckler, or a 
follower of Plato, who thinks that he may once have been some guanaco bounding 
over the pampas, or Patagonian hunting after it; and one, who, armed -with the 
spirit of relentless intolerance and contempt towards the greater part of his fellow 
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creatures, is taught to believe in the exclusive efficacy in his favour, of some 
religious signs and ceremonies ?—No one wakes, or cares to answer, and a more 
general siesta seems likely to follow.*!—Surely the doctrines of those heathen philo- 
sopliers, however unfounded, and ^rhaps insincere on their part, were innocent 
deceptions, when compared with tlose that have been practised under the cloak of 
ou^religion. 
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We left Portezuelo on the 19th of May, tod having got round the extremity 
of the hill over the rocks described in the preceding chapter, we had a view of the 
small mountains of San Luis, and entered the province of that name. The ground 
between them slopes gently down towards the middle, and resumes at the same 
time an undiUated shape, with features somewhat stronger than before. We crossed 
the little river Cinco, near to which stands the post house, in a picturesque ^t, 
the view of which affi^rded us some gratification, as we had gradually been taught 
to be pleased with little. This river is very limpid, winds here with fine turns, and 
has its banks thinly covered with some lean trees and sluubs, chiefly algarobs and 
espinos. Here is vegetation suflident for the keep of some goats.- The Cinco, like 
the river Quarto, which we had passed at Tambo, runs some distance to the southeast, 
and ends its course in swltaips. If united> they would not form a body of water 
equal to that of the New river near London. The extremity or point of the 
mountmn of San Luis must be turned, before the small town of that name, called 
from its situation de la punta, can be seen. The highest elevation of this mountain 
may be estimated at twelve or fifteen hundred feet ftom its base: it seems to differ 
entirely from that of Cordova, and, viewed at a small distance, the masses above 
the ground have the appearance of indurated earth, of smooth forms without any 
stratification. Far to the northward ^e ground rises, and small mountains of 
conical diapes form groups which exttod towards the Andes. In passing round this 
point, the'surface seemed also to exhibit underlying calcareous rocks. 
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T)ie grass seen in this part of the plains continues of the same description; its 
bunches are large, but each plant has round it such a space of bare ground, that the 
land lias very much the appearance of having been cut for fuel; and we could fanc^ 
that WG were travelling over some j of the lower wastes of Surrey, where heath is 
replaced by a kind of grass very l^e this, and where the turf has been partially 

taken off. Pasture is therefore scanty, but fattening, owing probably to the abun- 

# 

dance of seeds which it bears, induced by so constant and powerful a sunshine. 

, Tills grass, however, was in man)j«place 5 beginning to disappear, and we continued 
often to pass through some small wpods, chiefly of espinos and algarobs, mixed with 
the chahar and the polco, the latter being perhaps a bastard fustic. The tint of 
the algarob is a light pleaung green, but its foliage is so small and scanty, that it is 
overpowered by the dull brown colour of its branches: it is of the size of a small 
apple tree. The plantations of peach trees had long since ceased, apd near some 
habitations, in small and irrigated spots of ground, wo saw a few fig trees of a 
timber size, whose whitish stems, contrasting with their dark green leaves, had a 
fine ciFect. We also met with some apple and walnut trees, the latter of which 
bear smaller leaves and fri 4 t than with us. The road is mu(% cut by the traffio^Of the 
mules and carts which cany produce and otlicr commoditicii' between Bueno8-a3nre8 
and Mendoza, so that, in a c^age, an increase of disappointments and incon¬ 
venience must be expected; to drive it, on the grass isegenerally worse still: ours 
continued to want repairs, and to threaten dissolution at every step: and indeed to 
have proceeded so far, without being under the necessity of leaving the carriage on 
the road and of taking to horso, must be considered as an exception to what 
usually happens. 

At the <tistance of ninety three miles from Port^elo we found the little town 
of San Luis, on the western side of its mountain, tbv^^llouSes of which are built 
with adobes, and have extensive grounds attached to tMQ), so that the appearance 
is that of a straggling village* The enclosures are chiefly formed with w&Us, 

from five to ten feet high; Jhe9& are bnilt by means of a wooden is 
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shifted as the work proceeds, and gives to it, when new, the appearRXice of a wall 
built with large hewn stones: they are at first neat and pleasing, but very much 
otherwise when in a decaying state. Owing to the tenaciousness of the earthy some 
long chaff which i$ mixed with it, and the great* dryness of the climate, these fences 
last many years; and are to be seen in several otfer parts of South America. Within 
them are lucem lays, some fields of wheat and barley; vine^fig, olive, orange, 
lemon, ^ple, ^peach, and other fruit trees, with a few cypresses and poplars. Some 
houses are large, and, with their grounds, have the appearance of being inhabited by 
families of property. But this little state is lyudi exposed: a chief, with a few 
followers, ^can spread desoladon in it, and has lately done so. . • 

We waited on the governor and had our passports inspected; a regulation with 
which every stranger is expected to comply, and which ought not to be overlooked; 
because, if any orcumstance ^bould prevent him from proceeding^ on his journey 
and bring him back agmn, he would find himself without clum to protection and 
hospitality, or perhaps liable to suspicion. Indeed a travel!^, and particularly one 
coming here for the, purpose of scientific observation, would do well to have the 


diffetent countries, 'which he may intend to visit, stated in his Kuropean passport, 
and to take good care of it; as that which he must also procure at Buenos-ayres 
may be rendered less effective, or even insiiffident, in the event of some war breaking 
out among the many different statg^ of which this part of South America is 


composed. * 

The road distance from San Lt^ to Mendo^ is two hundred and forty six 
miles, or a few over. The ground is very like that of the plains already described, 
but^ises more and mcare to the northward, so that the waters, which in all are but 
very little, flow in a southetly^di^Uon, gradually decreasing till they cease to run. 
The first thirty miles brou^^ us neer a npall lake, called As lag%na dei ChottUof 
which lies to the southwsfrd of the road; another view which, fiwn its novdty. 


pleased ua much: it was certainly not a loch Catherine ydth Troesacka, nor a lake 
"of Genevn viewed from the Jura ; but it was a pretty pM>(}e ^ garter unexpectedly 
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offering itself in a spot, which, being called a desert, in the midst of plains already 
so like one, produced on us the same eff^ as xf^ placed near a den, with the expect¬ 
ation of hearing the yells of wild beasts confined in it, soff and melodious sounds 
had suddenly issued from it and struck on our senses. By means of algarobs thinly 
scattered on the ground, and of a i^rospect nearly horkontal, the , country towards 
the lake looked as if it had been well wooded. , 


We crossed the desert, which is a rising ground nearly fifty miles in extent, 
without any water except a thin spring, sometimes dried up, about midway of it, 
and having descended the gentle Yestem declivity of this spot, we arrived at the 
post house o^Desaguadero, a veiy miserable habitation, where the wooden spit of 
a piece of roast beef, and a picturesque expedient of the peons, supplied the want 
of dishes. • Here some water is collected, and mostly overgrown with reeds, inha¬ 
bited by wild ducks, geese, and swans. The annexed Plate No. VI. is from a sketch 
taken of this place, and exhibits the herd of horses'driven into the corral, for the 
purpose of selcqting some for the next atage: the whole are brought in, in order that 
they may not lose the habit of remaining together. 

We had just left Besaguadero, and were at a distance or one hundred and 
eighty miles from Mendoza, Or of about two hundred and'for^ from the line on 
which rose the highest summit^; of the^ Ande^^ when we were gratified with the 
sight of that lofty chain;; our opinipns.l^ing aifirst divided between mountains and 
clouds, until a few of these, which, wer^^l^ and there skirting the snowy cordil¬ 
lera, soon left it, tod nO frrthelr doubt rem^^^. The condderable angle which the 
ridge itself, independtotly of the high summits above it, fbrmed Vith the horizon, 
was the cause of much astonishment I compar^ thtor appearance from this %pot 
with that of Mount BlahC frqm the ,river Soane, ali^e above Lyons, not half the 
distance in a straight line, whbse white .top only, rc^ above the horizon like the half 
of a sugar loaf, whilst here, an extensive range of the ifodes was high in the skies. 
The ground on which we was not elevated, and in reckoning the distance, I 
have estimated that .of a^dnSht and level lihe from Mendoza to the central base of 
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the cordillera or higher ridge, I am aware that the road distancei from San Luis to 
Mendoz^ would be more or less reduced by an exact knowledge of the longitude 
of these two towns; but against this reduction must be set, the length of the Andes 
from north to south which we could plainly see, and wHich was considerable; 
including, I have reason to think, the cordillera of San Juan and that of Tnlca. 
Therefore, some part of the chain may have been at a rectilinear distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles from us, or might be supposed to stand on the borders of 
Scotland, and we, in London, looking at it. But the Andes con be seen at a still 
greater distance: the Abb^ Molina mentions three hundred miles; and a gentleman, 
on whose testimony I may rely, has twice seen them,^ithout a glass, from some 
spot near the Funta of San Luis, rising considerably above the horizon, a distance 
which, in England, would remove the sight of them 6rom Scotland to the Isle of 
Wight: or, if placed by the side of Mount Blanc, would render, them visible 
at Paris. ^ 

Here then, and in height, when the distance is considered, the Alps already 
sink into insignificance; but not in beauty; for, tlie summit of Mount Blanc seen from 
the spot which I have mentioned, with the tops of Mount Bosa and* of some other 
high mountain, only just rising above the ground by the side of it, all gilt by the 
rays of a setting sun, have a much more beautiful.effect than tlie huge masses before 
whicli, owing cither to their great distance, or to some peculiar arrangement 
and character, looked dull and heavy. Nor did they gmn in perspective os we 
advanced towards them: the masses did not di^gage themselves, but remained to 
our view of a gloomy uniformity, presenting the reverse of what is so pleasing in 
the gradual approach to alpine ^scenery. Before we could obtain a fine view of 
the higher chtun, We lost it by degrees, as the lower continued to rise above the 
liorizon, owing chiefly to the mountain of Mendoza in the foreground, whidi runs 
in a parallel line with the main range, as fiir north and south as we could see; and 
when we got near to the town of the same name, this last mounts alone, of a 
dull bi^wn tint, formed almost the only prospect before us. 
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quartz; but it more generally continued of a fine aiid j^We nature, without Stones, 
except in channels where waters from the mounbiins had formerly brought some. 
By degrees the bunchy plants of grass hail disappeared, and vegetation chiefly con¬ 
sisted of a thin covering of algarobs, espinos, myrtles, and some other small trees or 
shrubs. The general appeai'ance was that of an unproductive waste, and of a 
vegetation perishing by some unusual drou^t. The dead shoots and branches were 
often more numerous than the living, and even these seemed in a dying sjtate. Here 
however, plants, like animals, learn how to exist with a very small allowance of 
moisture. Sometimes the ground was so even, and so bare of smaller plants, that 
shrubs a little gieenor than others would look like groves, recently and carefully 
hoed: the more so as imagination, tired of the monotony of the scene, was anxious 
to assist in producing some more pleasing effect. The absence of higher gratiflea- 
tions tends, in an extraordinary degree, to modify the powers with which we view, 
hear, or taste what is offered; and the source of real pleasure to us was a pretty 
yellow flo\ver, which sometimes appeared under the algarob only, if tbankfiri to 
that tree for its kind shade, and anxious that the travdlef should see, that nature 
smiled even in a d«ert. 

But indeed, from a faint smile, nature oiiCe suddenly low'red her countenance, 
and changed it to a frown. We were in & spot mostly covert with algjirobs, and 
t >!)served that at some distance from us, the light green of that tree was replaced by 
a tint nearly black. I imagined that another..species of vegetable beings hatl taken 
possc.ssion of the ground,^and held it;So completely, that no one of our neiirer 
neighbours was suffeveA to pass the limits, which formed a straight lino to .the right, 
and left of the road, and of so considerable an extent, that we could not see beyond 
it. We were anxious to reach it, and well it was for us, that neither we nor our 
beasts were made or dressed like green trees, as we might otherwise h^e heen 
attacked by one of the most numCTous hosts that ever took the field. Myriads of 
large locusts covered every branch, sprig* leaf, and fruit, so .completely and in such 
close oaibBtof ranks, tiiat not only a bare spaqe could hardly be dlicovered on them, 
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We at last entered the city of Mendoza, which covers a very large spot, o^ving 

to the extensive grounds which are attached to every house, and become larger as 
they recede from the public place and the centre of the town, the buildings of wliich 
consist almost entirely of ground floors only; so that here also, the appearance is 
that of a very large straggling village. Standing in a low and flat situation, with 
barren plains before it, and a still more barren ground beyond it, which forms a slope 
of ten or fifteen miles to the base of the first mountain of the Andes, Mendoza does 
not present that picturesque object, which might have been expected at the foot of 
such a lofty ch^i. We drove to the fondoy which is a coffee and eating house witli 
a billiard room, kept in 1821, by a person remarkably civil and attentive to travellers; 
where the preparations for the journey to Chile detained us till late the next day, 
and where, on my return to Bueuos-ayres, I staid about a fortnight. 

1 have been using the expressions of post houses and post masters, because, 
strictly speaking, they are such, and under posting licences and regulations from the 
goveniments of the states in which they are situated: but a traveller must not lx‘ 
led to expect that, on his arrival at every or any stage, tlie postmaster or any one 
else will step forward, and open the carriage door or hold his horse; ask him with 
the anxiety of competition what he wishes to have, and shew him into his houst*; 
nor that a chambermaid will be rung for, and oomc to eye him piercingly to his 
purse, in order that the supposed weight of it may determine the size of a room lor 
his repose, and the depth of the down in which he is to sink. He will look In vain 
for a stately landlady at the bar, as the forerunner of a full larder; nor will the 
heightened complexion of a civil landlord shew tlie practice, whilst he makes the 
offer, of generous living. An enclosed shelter, a small dirty table, a broken chair, 
a hide or the ground to lie on, au^ a rent wall or decayed roof to breathe from, are 
what he may expect, and soon think luxuries. He will alight at this “ traveller's 
room,’’ which by the regulations ought to be kept always ready and in repdr, and 
which is most usually detached from the post house. In the evening his baggage 
wi]l be carried into it, and there, seldqm wUl any other beings than large fleas, bugs, 
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and mosquitos, welcome his arrival. Near it a fire is lighted by the peons, for boiling 
water and drinking a few cups of hierba, whilst supper is preparing, whieh, where 
there is poultry, consists of a fowl Cut and boiled into a soup, and roast beef; and 
\vlierc there is not, of beef only, first served up boiled and a^rwards roasted; they 
are seldom tender or with much flavour: the meat is young, tastes of both beef and 
veal, and is nearly stripped of all its fat, which is previously taken off for making 
talloAv. Gourds, a fe^v of which are almost the only productions seen growing 
abfjut the house;s, and some maize or rice, arc the vegetables usually boiled with the 
meat, and the whole is highly setonc^ with red pepper. In many post houses 
bread is not found. The price for this supper and the room is three or four reals, or 
fj'om one shilling and eightpence to two and threepence, for one traveller and his 
peon; and he will get his dinner when and where he can, whilst the horses are 
fetched from their pasture ground into the corral. As to breakfast, its consistence 
in this country does not often exceed some cups of infused hierba, and the smoke of 
u cigar. Tlie traveller will often arrive in the evening and again start tlie next 
morning, without having seen any of the inhabitants of the house, who appear as 
little anxious to offer any thing, as to make a charge for it when it is ^ven: but, 
although there is no offleiousness, the disposition is rather that he should be accommo* 
dated ; and in many places they ask so little, that it shews disinterestedness, because 
the}' well know, that the few Europeans who are crossing these plains will readily 
])ay whatever is asked of them. Perhaps a message will come from the mistress of 
the house, to enquire if any hierba and sugar are to be which is the usual way 
of* asking for a small gift of them, and these are always most agreeable presents. 
At night, the door, if there be any, must be barricaded, and the fire arms in readi¬ 
ness, lest some Indians or other persons should be strolling for plunder. 

Tlie rate of posting, from Buenos-ayres to Luis, for each riding and pack 
liorse, is half a real, or near threepence hdfpehny a league of three miles, and from 
thence to Mendoza, double that rate: a draught horse costs as much again. The 
traveller pays for the postilion^s horse, but not for the man, unless he <^uses*t© 
give 1^ a real or two at every stagey which he will not ask, nor often give thanks 
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for. Most of the stages are of twelve, fifteen, and eighteen miles; others extend 
from cigltteen to thirty six. In a carnage, for a long stage, x«)ay horses are driven 
ahead; but on horseback, only for crossing the desert ,Tbe'whole ride, from 
Buenos-ayres to Mendoza, costs very little more or less than twenty five dollars for 
each loaded or ridden horse. The price, of a guide or peon of jexperience, as far as 
Chile, is from forty to fifty dollars. 

A traveller on horseback^ and without any other baggage than a change of linen 
in a small leather case, may with ease go oyer ninety, oi* with fatigue, a hundred 

and twenty, miles a day, from sunrise to sunset,! and have a short siesta: but, with 

• 

a load, much time is lost on the road in balancing antd tying it up so as to stand the 
shake of a continued gallop, and also in getting tbe horses to start readily, as they 
will sometimes attempt to throw off their loads, and agidn to join the herd: they 
are rough for riding, and the exercise is trying. Saddles, and particularly bridles, 
made at Buenos-ayres, are more convenient than those of European manufacture for 
such a journey, and much attention to their state and fitness is required at every 
stage, as the peon will be of little assistance in this, and will let a traveller take care 
of himself as well as he con, whilst he and.the postilion are often riding in advance 
and for several miles, without looking back, a drcumstance which might render the 
consequences of an accident the more aeribus. I have already mentioned what delays 
and disappointments genially attend travelling in a carriage: they may be lcssen<>fl 
by great precautions and cares, but not entirely avoided. 

The choice of a tried and well known guide, and the precaution of being well 
accompanied, have become more and more necessary, as Indians, contending chiefs, 
and military stragglers, are often disturbing the provinces, and interrupting the* 
communications. The post horses are also getting worse, as the herds have in many 
places been required and the best t^Cen away, for service, by both friend and fue. 
The road, therefore, was lately and on many accounts very unsafe. It is dangeroius 
to travel at night on horseback, unless with a strong moonlight, owing to the holes 
in the ground: the jerk once caused by one of them was such as to make one of my 
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})istols jump out of its liolster, and the bit come out of the horse’s mouth: had I 
not been quite dose to the Other horses, mine would probably have run far away, 
with or without me, to join 8<me grazing herd. Two Englishmen, who overtook 
us the next day, brought the pistol with them. 

The horses are strong, uncommonly hardy, and better able to ^ a long stage 
in the dry westdn regions of the pampas than in the eastern, where they perspire 
much more abundantly, and are apt to flag sooner. They will carry their riders, 
and the pack liorse his load of about' two hundred pounds, at a good gallop, the 
distance of tliirty six miles, requiring no more than a walk or a rest of ten minutes 
two or three times, for recruiting their breath, whilst the trunks axe adjusting and 
tlie girth of the saddle made tight. The poor animals will however sometimes sink 
under the labour, and drop suddenly down dead or entirely knocked up. If it be 
.supposed that, after such a ride, they will be well rubbed down and^’fed; that the 
travellers will be the subject of many enquiries and conversation between the inha¬ 
bitants of the post house and the postilion, and that eating or drinking will take 
place, the case mil usually be found the reverse: he unloads and unsaddles all the 
horses except his own; ties them up to some stake, water trickling down their bodies 
from heat; pulls his hat off to, and signors, his brother postilion who is to ride the 
next stage; goes into the kitchen shed; and, after the signores, signoras, and signoritas, 
wlio may be squatting round the fire, haye been bowed to and complimented in the 
usual w'ay, “ at your service,” with as much gravity and decorum as if he had been 
entering a drawing room, he prepares his dgar, which is food and drink to him, 
lights it, fastens the horses two or three together, and gallops all the way back a^in, 
whether the stage be dghteen or thirty six miles; but not at night, which he usually 
passes in the post house. The postilions are in general hired peons, or the sons of 
the postmasters, and men well known. Thqr Jtiorses seldom complete their work, 
without having their flanks tom an inch deep by the large spurs of this country, 
and bleeding copiously, from whkh they are immediately sent to recover on the 
plains. 
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Aiiotlier mode of travelling here is in carts. Caravans of ten, twenty, or more 
covered carts of a large size, and on two very high wheels, carry produce and other 
trading commodities, between Buenos-ayres, San Luis, Mendoza, and San Juan, 
as also on the northwestern road towards Salta. The carts are- drawn by ax oxen, 
to tile sides of which^re others for relay or additional power, some being fastened 
behind for slaughter. The oxen are yoked two abreast; the first pair draw by a yoke 
beam made fast to the pole of the cart; the second, at a considerable distance from 
them, by a hide cord, tied to the end of the pole and the middle of their own beam; 
and the third, close to the second, by anothen cord which is fastened in the same 
manner, and pas.sos through the yoke behind them. The great space which the 
whole team occupies, by which means the first four oxen are often enabled to pass 
over a muddy river before the others with the cart have got into it; the very consi¬ 
derable size ctf the wheels, which are eight feet high; the stout and rough work¬ 
manship of the whole vehicle; the long flexible poles, which project above thirty 
feet from the front of the cart and reach over the whole team, goading the foremost 
obliquely, and the two behind them vertically, by means of pieces of wood with 
sliarp points hanging doivn from the pole; the arrangement of the march and the 
great order of it, have a singular and a picturesque appearance on these plains; and 
the very loud creaking of so many axle trees, which are never greased, makes a 
stunning noise and a rustic music, without which, it is said, tlie oxen will not so 
readily draw, and which well agrees witli the scenery and the scene. 

* At night the caravan forms two rows, and a passage like a street is left between 
them: large fires arc lighted and an ox killed: the best part of the meat is selected, 
and the rest left on the road: the birds and wild dogs next come in for their shares, 
and leave the carcase for the traveller to look at. These carts are from thirty two to 
thirty five days going from Buenos-ayres to Sfendoza, if no unexpected delay occur, 
and are the safest conveyance, as they are under the command of trusty carriers, who 
ride and proceed very cautiously with them: they travel more or less by day or 
night, according to the season and the state of the moon. This conveyance, and as 
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much of the ox as the traveller chuses to eat, only costs six or eight dollars, or from 
twenty seven to thirty six shillings. But he may hire a whole cart, liavc it fitted up, 
go with the caravan, and, if a sportsman, meet with game in many places: this will 
naturally be much more than the usual fare; but yet considerably cheaper and more 
convenient to travellers, particularly to families, when expedition is not required. 
A stranger landing at Buenos^yrea will be laughed out of the choice of such a con> 
veyancej but what may not be fit for Hyde Park or the Boulevards docs very well 

i ^ 

for the pampas, and the only hardship endured may be reduced to that, by which a 
squeamish stomach is forced to appease hunger with meat nearly raw from an ox 
just kilted, or a nervous head submitted to sound sleep, by the operation of a music 
so harsh as to have occasioned pun at home. 

This manner of travelling might also very well suit a person intending to cross 
these plains for the purpose of scientific investigation: his instruments, the preser¬ 
vation of which is of so much importance, would not be exposed to .so much risk in 
a cart as in a carriage, which is knocked about, rummaged by the peons, and emptied 
every night lest it should be plundered. If he should wish to leave the caravan for 
any excursion, the carriers would engage to keep horses always at his disposal: liis 
effects would be safe while he is riding about, and the slow progress of the cart.s 
renders it easy to overtake them. But, to go to a considerable distance from the 
road, without being accompanied by a friend and some good peons, and without 
being well armed, would be very imprudent: the more fire amis the better, they 
are what the Indians dread most. Travellers passing with rapidity over these plains 
do not run the same risks, as might attend occasional delays and excursions, and the 
temptation of a good opportunity ff>r plunder. 

The Plate No. VII. represents a caravan of carts, which is going round about 
the road for the purpose of avoiding bog. In the eastern districts, after heavy 
rains, carts and oxen will sometimes stick so fast in a muddy river or swamp, that some 
of the beasts yoked to the pole perish, after much unmerciful goading. 

Another conveyance on this road is by mules, which are chiefly destined for 
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the carriage of wine, dried fruits, with some other productions from Mendoza, and 
tlie retuwi to it of Paraguay Iiierba, empty casks, and what else may offer t it is 
usually by a few days more expeditious than the carts. At night, or at midday if 
hot, tlie loads are taken off, and with them a circle is made on the ground with 
much regularity, each burthen and its apparatus by itself: within the ring a fire is 
lighted for cooking, and the muleteers with their peons rit, eat, and smoke round it, 
until, wrapping themselves up in their ponchos, they lie down on the ground to sleep. 
If a troop of mules and one of carts should have* stopped near each otlicr at dusk, 
the sight of. them is truly characteristic and plearing. 

The Plate No, VIII. exhibits a spot where the muleteers have halted; the mules 
arc gone to graze: the horses kept in the ring are for the purpose of riding out and 
fetcliing back the mules, which are eitliCT watched by peons, or, when the nature of 
the country admits of it, left as it were under the cliarge of a horse with a bell, from 
^vliicli they will seldom separate. The men are passing to one another a wooden spit 
with a piece of roasted beef, from which each cuts a bit, and another is seen roast¬ 
ing at the fire. Mule carriage in Chile, which is, with very few exceptions, the only 
land conveyance for any kind of goods in that country, offers the same arrangement; 
but the scene there is rendered more picturesque, by the hills or mountains always 
in sight 

Owing to the disturbed state of the country, and to the decline of its inland 
trade, we met with very few travellers, or troops of carriers: the number of the 
foimer did not exceed ten or twelve, several of whom were expresses and postmen; and 
unless some change, very much for the better, takes place in these provinces, the 
intercourse may probably become still less, rather because of the want of peace and 
security, than of objects for trade, as they possess valuable and most useful produc¬ 
tions, to exchange for foreign commodities, and to promote the exercise of that first 
branch of human industry, agriculture. 

Tlie inhabitants who are so thinly scattered on this road, offer little or no variety 
of habits, but some of disposition; and although it might have been expected, that 
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the farther we went from the eastern coast, the worse would liave been fovind their 
a|)i)earance and condition, the reverse was the case: for, after we had lefhtlie terri¬ 
tories of Buenos-ayr^ aid Santa Fe, they began to assume more pleasing features, 
and the nearer we approached to Mendoza, the greater was the display of a rational 
and sensible expression of countenance. Of the little time which is left for labour, 
after eating, drinking mat^s, smoking, and sleeping have consumed the greatest 
portion of the four and twenty hours, women make a better use than men, and are 
seen cooking, spinning, and weaving. Men, when at all in motion beyond a few 
steps, move on horseback over the pl^s, and it is then only that haste is made. 
Many of them and most of the women are without shoes and stockings, yet their 
dress would be sufficient to ^ve them a good appearance, if it were not for an 
uncleanliness which is truly offensive. Their children pass their infancy in dirt 
and slovenly idleness, and the sight of a family is frequently such, as to establi.sh 
a strong contrast between the human and animal creation, unfavourable to the 
former. The retired life of these people in lonely habitations, and the little 
security of it, naturally prevent the access of much cheerfulness, and the only 
exhibition wliich I witnessed on the pampas of any of their favourite amusements, 
was once that of a small party, in which an individual was singing with an accompa¬ 
niment of the guitar, and the others listening.: their appearance differs much from 
that of the Chilenos, which is cheerful and lively. 

A boy, very soon after his birth, is often held on horseback, entirely naked, by 
his father; and when able to hold himself and to ride alone, he assists in looking after 
the herds, or exercises himself in horsemanship, and in . throwing the lazo; and 
whilst in Europe, the educating schoolboy, not seldom nursed with vanity rather 
than modesty, self gratification than self denial, and a consciousness of importance 
rather than of insignificance, appears frequenfly to grow to any shape but manhood 
and gentlemanliness, in some of the young gentlemen’s academies spread over several 
parts of it, the ignorant American boy of the pampas, if belonging to some post¬ 
master of property, seems not only to acquire aD this vrithout being taught in similar 
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institutions, but to exhibit it with less chihli.shness; with his little poncho on, his 

■ 

huge spurs, and a lazo fitting his ago in the hand, he would more than once, at some 
post liOLise, ride past us, swelled with pride, and affecting to be without the least 
wish to look at some of the very few foreign travellers on this road, content witli 
the ho])e that we were observing liiin: and, indeed, it is not a little extraordinary, 
tliat whilst grown up and civilized nuin and woman must with us often do this also, 
to the end that their growing fashion may not be arraigned; here, the untaught 
lK>y appear.s to know as well as ourselves, how-to command.Ids looks and turn 
thcMii forcibly away, lest his gi'owing manhp4||l should be impeached for its curiosity. 

We read in Humboldt’s of the vexation which was often caused in the missionary 
scttli nients.of the Oronoko, by answers indiscriminately given of *• yes I’adrc” and 
“ no Padre,” less to satisfy cnepdrics than to get rid of them. Here, and particularly 
ill Chile, with the peons, who in all countries often possess a good share of llio store 
of jiractical knowledge on many sidijccts, qttien sahCy^ who knows! is very often 
tile first an.swer to a question, which being again put with some different turn of 
expression in order to draw out if possible a sati.sfactory rejily, “ tjuicn .sabe” is 
repeated somewhat impatiently; and lastly, “ quien salx?, signor!” comes out with 
>s() much ill grace, that the subject is given up as desperate. Nor does it alw.ays fare 
better witli the master; and I have already mentioned, liow some prejudice is fre¬ 
quently aj>t to exist against the accuracy of informations received. These countries 
are not Scotland, where the very ploughman will often not only tell what a stranger 
wants to know, but even lead him to the knowledge of wliat he might otherwise 
have not thought of acquiring, and this with no less civility tlian clearness. 
Again, the time for enquiry here is short; and if a traveller were to meet his Iiouris 
of business about midway between a fashionable arid a laborious life in some parts 
of Europe, and be ready for it between ten and eleven in the morning, soon after¬ 
wards, almost every place would be found shut up, and no one accessible. Dinner 
begins, and a long siesta follows. At five or six, according to seasons, the cool- 
iK^ss of the breeze from the Andes has tlie stunc effect^ which runs ^re described to 
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have on what lies with torpid life under the sands of equatorial re^ons; sleep is at 
last again and for a few hours shaken off, and rational animation restored. 

What an extraordinary contrast is offered, between the towns of this country, 
;ind Some of the largest capitals of Europe! There, a traveller may have as much of 
life in a few hours as here in years. He may there w'alk the streets, with a verse of 
Shaksi)earc in Hamlet present to his mind or on a slip of paper. At every step, a 
public caterer is contriving to make his fellow creatures sensible that, for him and 
them, “ to be,” is the .question; that unless haste he made, it will be too late, and 
that not only his viands and spirits wilfiget weak and cold, but likewise the .stomach 
for which they arc intended. All lhat can plcjise the palate is not only cx})ose<l in 
the most ingenious and tempting shapes, but held to the very lips of him, who other¬ 
wise would not have thought of them. One after the other, of those whose? oflicc 
is to supply life with its wants, is incessantly labouring to convince man, that he 
only by eating, drinking, and dressing'; by continual change and motion. A 

step farther and a different, but no less active, scene is observed.-^Wluit are they 

doing *!’ Pounding and mixing up the corrective drawbacks from the pleasure of 
indulgence. “ To be, or not to be: that is the question.” The traveller yields to 
the impressive warning, and goes in for the purpose of securing existence against 
the ()thcr alternative. In a short space of time, ho has seen all the attributes of the 
difterent periods of life; he has passed through the reminiscence of the various scenes 
of his own from its infancy, or even, he has acted them all over agjiin. Happy now 
with the thought that he has se<?urcd many more to come, a noise somewhat strange 
excites his curiosity; he looks into the place from whence it i^roceods, ancl observes 
a number of men employed in fixing thousands of fine nails over some large chests; 
and that so many arc the beautiful and fantastic ornaments arising under the hammer, 
that, however various the tastes of mmikind’, each must be gratified; if travelling 
trunks, to pass them by, without an cxcliange of the old for a hew, requires too much 

self-denial.-But what arc they ? Coffins. « Kot to be,” is here the question; and 

the master, like the ferryman Charon by the side of his bark, drily asks the traveller 
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which of them he likes best, aikling, that the sooner it is out of his way the better. 
In these e/)untrics, no such warnings are held out to him of the shortness of existence, 
and of the value of time: nothing is contrived to induce him to do any thing, or to 
move one step before the otlicr. The scenes and their effect are indeed so much the 
reverse, that they would rather gradually lead him to Iwlieve, that he has already 
pa.sse<l into eternal life, and that days, being no longer of any consequence, need iu» 
ca.sting up. 

Some remains of European habits prevented nis, however, from trusting to an 

% 

impression, by which our passage next year over the Andes would have appeared to 
us just as early as if effected this, and we were urging the muleteers and our peons 
to a .speedy departure. Winter had already sent its hiubingers to the mcnintains. 
over which two snow storms had burst, and whicli a third might render impassabUs 
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Collect at cv'uinj? what the day brought forth. 

Compress the sum into its solid worth, 

AikI if it weigh th' importance of a fly, 

The scales are false, or algebra a lie. 

COAVI’ER ON CoNVEHSATrON. 


The city of Mendoza covers a considcnible space, owing to the enclosed 
grounds wluch arc attached to most liouses. The inhabited and cultivated laiuls 
extend more particularly to the southwtird, towards the river of the same name, and 
the Tunuyun, the distance of about twenty miles, for the easier benefit of irrigation: 
and very nearly the whole of the population of this state is concentrated on this spot. 
Tlic town stands tot^ low for any view of the flat country near it. To the west is the 
chain of the Andes, of which the extensive longitudinal mountain already noticed 
is almost the only part seen, as.it is of suflScient elevation to interfere with the view 
of the higher cordillera, except far to the southwest, where being divided, the opening 
exhibits some lofty summits covered with snow, which form a fine contrast with the 
gloomy brown tint of the arid foreground, and contribute to vary the prospect of 
the public walk, called Ti^amar, which is confined to the west, and no part of which 
has the character of alpine scenery. In full day, the accidents of light do not lend 
to any landscape generally, and much less to this in particidar, much variety of 
effect; and towards tHe dose of it, at the time when nature so often gnitifies her 
admirers with the most splendid dress, when the shifting tints of a setting sun 
become more and more fiery and magnificent, as their total disappearance is drawing 
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nearer, at this time, the lofty \^^stcm masses, behiiM which the sun so early sets 
here, become dull and confused; whilst to the eOvSt or any other side, there is not 
an object which can arrest the departing mj's, and reflect their splendour: darkness 
comes gradually on, without any pleasing and picturesque change in the scene.*.* 

Two torrents, or very small rivers, the one called Cueva, the other Tiqmn^uia^ 
produced by the snow which lies the whole year on the most elevated parts of the 
cordilleni, and in winter covers also the lower mountains, lose their names at their 
confluent, and take that of ISIendoza: tliis river tlien flows to the eastward, and, at 
its entrance into the vale or 1h)wI of Uspallata, about six miles from the hauJet of 
that name, takes a sharp turn and a southerly cour^ic; it passes out of the Irnwl through 
a very deep and narrow eut, and, after a run of above fifty miles in that direction, 
comes out of the Andes at the opening seen fnim Mendoza, and winds bjick near it, 
but not to it, from the southwest; supplying by moans of large courses opened for 
the purpose, aft the wants of this district, for the irrigation of its agricifttiirc, and 
the use of its inhabitants: its course, with that of the Tunnyaii, is shewn in the 
map. and T have been informed, that the valley or basin tlinmgli wliich they leave 
the mimics is a fine country. That way chiefly lie the haciendas or estates of the 
Mendozines, an<l to the sout h of the Tuhuyan are Indian settlements. Thus to 
descrihe the origin and course of rivers, wliich arc not niueh more than moiintaiii 
torrents, may appear superfluous, but these, for thousands of miles to the northward 
along the Andes, arc proud Amazons; and at some future perio<l, the inhabitants of tins 
country may enjoy the agra'ablc sight, of some Europeans ai-riving here in steam 
.vessels, after a navigation up the Colorado and Tiinuyaii, to purchase their hides, 
tallow, and other productions; perhaps to have another trial at the silver mines, and 
to explore, by means of these rivers, countries which may well prove worth the 
enterprise. 

I need not mention, that what is not cultivated and irrigated here, is yet more 

/ 

barren and dreary than any tract hitherto seen on the road, as the dryness of the 
atmosphere is still greater, and the small woods, if having at any time deser\'ed that 
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juunc, have been in u great d^rec destroyed for fuel and other purposes. Fragments 
of roeks are seen along tlic llwt of the mountain; but hero, the whitish soil continues 

to be of that fine and friable nature wlii^ forms so Characteristic! a feature across the 

♦* 

pampas, and appears mostly \iimiixod with any stones. Sunshine being scldc»m inter¬ 
rupted, the middle of the day, during nearly the whole year, is hot here, and in 
summer intensely so. From t)bsei'vations, of the general results of which I have 
l3een infonned, it appears that tlie mean heat, in the latter season and in tlic shade, at 
two o’clock, 1*. M., isalwut 90“ of Far. or a little above: tlie nights arc comparatively 
very cck)!, and in Avintcr they are cold and frosty. 

The grounds adjoining the houses arc enclosed with mud walls, and the roads 
or stroots through them do not offer any pleji.sing object: there is, in what is .seen 
from them, a want of arrangement and neatness which renders it unsightly: the 
main irrigating channels which run along them, and might tend to their ornament, 
have the contrary effect, and in many plaec.s tlic water is suffered to overflow; or 
what at small intervals comes out of the private grounds makes a puddle across the 
traveller’s way; hut all tli<\se water courses, which are not f^jrceablc to him, are 
channels of abunihincc. Tlie cattle this district is large, its meat gootl, and all 
vegetJible productions arc here of a good quality and quick growth. The princijMil 
pasture and fodder continue to be lueem grass, Avhich is cut four times a year, an<I 
every time nearly all in blo.ssom or seed, a circumstance which, with the substance 
of its stem, renders it so excellent a food for cattie: it is brouglit every morning and 
evening to the most inhabited parts of the town for the beasts kept in it: a load of 
it, which is nearly as much as a horse or mule can carry, costs about two shillings 
sterling, but becomes dearer during the winter months, when barley and eliaff are 
partly substituted for it. Wheat, barley, m^c, kidney beans, gourds, melons and 
water melons, potatoes, onions, eabbiiges, and other proiluctions, are obtained here 
in abundance without manure. Tlie vine is here cultivated, or rather planted, 
receiving no other care than that of irrigation, and bearing very good red and white 
grapes, the bunches of which are large and full: the white are usually dried up in 
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the sun, and the red made into wine or brandy, giving rise to a branch of trade 
comparatively C'onsideniblo, and chiefly with Ihienos-Jiyrcs; the best of tliis wine 
does not yet deserve much pi*aisc, but some iidmbitants have turned their attention 
to its improvement, and not witliout success. We shall learn in Chile, how the 
excellent grapes of these countries are converted into bad wines. Figs and peaches 
are also dried here, and sent out for sale: good apples arc produced, and orange, 
lemon, olive, with otlicr fruit trees, are seen in the enclosed grounds. 

If we limit the town to the public place, the.quadnis, and the rcgidur streets, 
it will the!i be small, tmd its suburbs of very considerable extent: the buildings are 
eliiefly of adobes, none of which make any paVticuliu* appearance: the dwelling 
houses consist of a distribution of apartments on a ground floor: many are on a 
largo sciilc, and among these a few are well furnished, with Cordovinc or European 
carpets, English or other furniture, looking glasses, and musical instruments. /The 
ncccsssuies of life arc very eheap in this town, and travellers desirous of residing 
some time in it, may liave from some respectable family part of a liousc with large 
rooms, at a trifling expcnce; or, for a very short stay, they may Ik? accommodated 
at the fondii. Letters of introduction to some of the chief inhabihints may be pro¬ 
cured at Buenos-ayres; and if their object be that of scientific research, it should be 
well made known, lKH*ause such a purpose, being new and little understood in this 
part of the world, might be misconstrued. 

In some of the latest jiccounts published of the town and territory of iMendoza, 
tlie whole population is stated ut six thousand souls; hut one of the principal inlia- 
bitants of it told me that thirty thousand was its amount, and though perha]>s a little 
overrated, yet I cannot think it far from the real number. Many families among the 
{)oorer classes of Chile continue to emigrate, and to come over the Andes to ]\Iendoza. 
wlierc they are encouraged to settle by grants of lands and of civil rights, which are 
denied them in their own country. The IMendoziiics arc more farmers and graziers 
tlian manufacturers: they exchange the produce of tlicir lands and of their cattle 
for fabricated goods, which they receive from Buenos-ayres, Cordova, and the southern 
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Indians: some of tlic silk and cotton ^oods, wliicii come dix’cctly from China and 
Bengal to Chile, are also brought over the inountiiins to this place. But its transit and 
carrying trade has considerably decreased, since a direct intercourse with Valparayso 
has been opened round cape Horn, and it is tlie more likely to wase almost 
entirely, as the safety of the road cannot bo relied on; for, wliilst troops of mules 
or carts are loading, with a prospect of a free passage, a military chief with a handful 
of tbllowors, or a few Iitdians, will suddenly start up and intercept the communica¬ 
tions. A brancli of trade still existing hetween JMendoza and Cliilc, is tliat of lierbof 
Pamguay, which, when it can be bad,, is sent over the Andes to Santiago. Soap of a 
tolerably good cpiality is made in this town, some of wbicli is sent out for sale: tiie 
alkali for it is obtained by burning, in nearly the same manner as sea wectls are burnt 
for making kelp in Eun)po, green boughs which produce it abundantly. The trans¬ 
actions in unwronglit gold and silver arc now very iticonsidcrable. 

The government of this slate is, in some of its forms, very popular, and duritig 
sojnc stay here at another period, a small want of money for a public exigency, 
caused a mc*eting of all flic divisions of the community for its grant. But it lias not 
been yet put to any great test, and from locid and other circumstances, perhaps also 
from good sense and disposition, those who possess most influence and power, have 
neither inducement nor inclination to exert them for their own individual advantage 
and gratification, as is but too evidently done in many of these independent .states. 
In so remote a situation, with lands sufficient, not only for their own people, but Jilso 
for the encouragement of foreign settlers, they have not yet bad to contend with 
clashing interests at home, or with jealous and liostUe neighbours abroad: all their 
lands arc not granted aw'ay in immense estates, as is so mucli the ease in a great part 
of South America. Nevcrtbcless, I do not think that they place much rc'liance on 
the fitness of the present political arrangements for this part of tlic southern conti¬ 
nent ; and here, as elsewhere in it, a few families possess the principal part of the 
wealth and trade: several otliers are found of a superior class, but not opulent; tlie 
younger branches of stocks, whose chief substance is gone to the eldest, or reduced 
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^ by Other causes to small circumstonces. Among the rest o( the population many are 
seen, who^ by means their industry have acqmred some little property, and none 
appear indigent, almost all being possessed of portions of land more or less consider¬ 
able, which, with a moderate share of labour, provide for theis wants. Their dress 
is pl.iin but good. The men are rather above than under a common stature; 
the women short, and both stout. The higher dasses are more genteel by their 
manners than by their figure, particularly the women, few" of whom are favoured 
until much beauty of countenance or elegance of shape. Here also, in several houses, 
IS seen some display of splendour, by the spaciousness of the rooms destined for 
evening parties, their lights and funiiturc. A taste for music prcvfuls, but not the 
means of making much progress in the art, and the skiU of the prindpal inhabitants 
IS confined to some easy pieces on the piano-forte or guitar, and the accompaniment 
of the voice. A few private libraries are foimd, consisting of select works, but the 
stock of information possessed is very small, and the instances of extraordinary igno¬ 
rance, which sometimes burst upon conversation, occasion to a stranger the more 
surprise, as they form a striking contrast uith the appearance and jAlished manners 
of those from whom they proceed. 

The Mendozines are unaffected, well disposed, and hospitable. Notwithstanding 
their want of education and informarioii» they exhibit, even among the poorer 
classes, the possession of a share of good sense, of sound judgment, and of manly 
manners, which are seldom so evidently shown in this part of the world, and render 
then* general deportment very pleasing to a stranger. By the want of education is 
meant what is commonly conveyed by such an expression; because, if more 
literally understood, they must receive tliosc qualifications from their parents or ^eir 
small schools, by an education which promotes a right course and use of their 
* intellectual faculties, as for as they extend; although it does not furnish them with 
that kind of knowledge, which, being often more aimed at in Europe than those 
advantages, takes precedence of them, and frequently supersedes tibem altogether. 
Four lines of Cowper have hurled mankind down to a very Iqw state in the 
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creation. If tlie compressed product of our daily conversation be so light or so bad» 
as not to yield the weight even of a fly in worth, what arc wc yet but a mass of 
matter, only shaped to feed and to sleep! It is not a little surprising, tliat no attempt 
should yet have been made to drive the poet from his position: the deflancc thrown 
out requires not a great power, and to rescue us from the ^dUgi*^ of its operation, 
ivould deserve a greater triumph than the gdn of many battles. Scales adjusted by 
justice itself, .set in every dwelling, from the palace to the cottage, in full view, on 
every table, wherever there is social intercourse and feasting, would decide tlie con¬ 
test; not like the sword lianging over the head of Damacles, by frightening hungry 
stomachs from the banquet, but by improving tlie mental feast of tlie guests, and 
reinuiding them of what is required for success. If there should be felt the want of 
a subject from which to extract solid worth, an appeal made for its production, to 
those whose example is more than law, would not be made in vain, and the most 
.skilful mathematicians would watch over the integrity of their science. 

The Mendoaincs are excessively fond of dancing: they have or know of little 
else to do in th#evening, and as soon as the heat of the day and the siesta are over, 
social intercourse begins, of which dancing, intermixed with a little music, is the 
principal amusement, and people of all ages join in it. Perliaps a grave game player 
^vill here exclaim, “ what a childish people !’* But a judgment cannot be pro¬ 
nounced merely from the difference of attitudes, which human bodies exhibit at the 
card or other gaming tables, and in the ball room: if the one, whilst dealing, or playing 
his part, pretends, that notwithstanding tlie unfavourable situation and contraction 
of his person, yet enough of it is left at liberty for the display of much gracefulness 
and el^ance, the other lays a claim to a (K>nsiderable Share of tlie same accomplish¬ 
ments, and to the advantage of exhibiting th^ in full length: if the former |dead 
that he can assume more dignity of countenance, the otlier answers that if he do not 
)K>ssess so many means to overawe, he has more to please. But let us now take 
Cowper’s scales. In the ball room we find that much is not said, but that an effort 
towards some good and agreeable subject of conversation does not allow the mind to 
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be at rest: that many steps made to please, and some compliments bestowed, render 
numbers of partners contented with each other, and that if they occasionally be out 
of time and tune, the disagreement is short, and without self blame : the Rtsbionable 
but childish and self lowering propehaty to mock, has not yet* passed, from Europe 
to this spot; and if any tudrind observations escape, there appears no disposition to 
indulge in them at the expence of others: cheerfulness and animation take ^*adua11y 
the place of gloom and indolence: and much previous stiffness of mind and body is 
changed into gracious feelings, and physical flexibUity. At the gaming table we only 
hear some, and always the same, words and combinations, which any human head 
can loam and make by such constant practice: alid if the stake be at all important, 
the disposition of the players towards others and themselves greatly depends on the 
number of stakes lost or won.. But at the high 'gaming board, the most shocking 
scenes arc exhibited: here the wcMt passions are preriding, and the greater the loss 
and irritation, or the more complete the ruin and desptur of one, the higher the 
gratification of another. Were the gold obtwned by these combinations all gain, 
they would show Cowper in fault; but since there is as mucli lost as won, no solid 
worth can be compressed from them. If, however, in neither case, by the test of 
conversation alone, can the fly meet the importance of its weight, let us look for some 
other results, and also place them in the scales. The dance is a mdlb w'holcsomo 
exerdse, which makes tlic blood freely drculate, and when perfectly modest, is as 
innocent an amusement as it is cheerful and genial to our nature, whose physical 
construction was not intended for a constant display of stately attitudes. The gaming 
table constrains the body, obstructs circulation, and often leads to the loss of health. 
The player becomes thin whilst the dancer grows fat, and thus many pounds of solid, 
worth, lost by the fonner, are found won by.the latter. 

The principal peifontianee in the ball room, at Buenos-ayres, here, and in Chile, 
is a kind of English coimtry dance, to the slow tunc of the waltz, so that the 
amusement is not fati^iing, and any one able to stand on his l^t^can join in it. 
The fibres, the attitudes, and the slowness of the measure, occasion a. very graceful 
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display of this exercise, chiefly from women, a& men ar^ less flexible, and an 

• * 

uncommon degree of pliancy is required: it is performed with much decorum, as are 
other parts of social entertainments here; and whilst it exhibits to a stranger a very 
pleasing ensemble, it does not allow of tliat vain and forward Individual exhibition, 
which many dances in Europe not only occasion but render necessary: nor can the 
feet be kicked into intricate and wonderful steps, as these arc neither required nor 
indeed practicable. 

But whilst we are indulging 50 long in looking at an assemblage of well dressed 
people, with countenances animated by pleasure, uniting and parting again with 
gentle movements, bending and figuring to the ttine udth flexibility and grace, and 
slowly gliding along to its measure, without hop or^ contortion, we are reminded, 
that no pleasure can be enjoyed svithout some pun usually tripping also dose upon 
the heels of it; and we have now before uS a of scene and a painful exhibi¬ 

tion. The greatest number of the inhabitants of this state are afflicted with that 

J .•/V • • y 

unseemly and injurious disorder, the goitre, wliich prevdls hi so many parts of the 
work!, and for the prevention of which little progress seems to have hitherto been 
made: yet the disease is sudt, as may justify an appeal to governments as well 
us to individuals, for farther and if possible inoi’c effectual efforts, for the dis¬ 
covery of in cause, and for the means gradually to remove it. It citnnot be 
supposed, that Providence should have destined so many countries of the earth per¬ 
manently to produce this evil, and the numerous inhabitants compelled to reside in 
them, to be for ever subject to it: mental or bodily faculties are generally more or 
less affected by it, and those who have been in the vallies of Swisserland and Savoy 
know, how often they are lost by this severe visitation, which, however, can only 
be riewed as one of the very many imperfections which meet us at every step, and 
arc intended to draw forth our labours and our exertions for. their removal, 

\ * * * 'V 

Both men and women, and it is said four fifths of the population of Mendoza, 
arc seen either with the distinct swelling of the thyroid gland, or with an unnatural 

• " 'f' 

enlargement of the neck: the head also seems bloated, moves stiffly and heavily on 
the shoulders, and gives to the inhabitants the same appearance as that of many men 
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in the widest and lowest v^liesf of the Swiss Canton of Valois, who, though not 
exhibiting the goitre so distinctly as women, yet have necks and heads nnusually 
and unfitly large; exclusively of the unfortunate beings called cretins. 

I hope that, on this subject, an extension of indulgence will be granted to me, 
if I venture, without any scientific knowledge, to dwell a little on it, and to increase 
the stock of conjectures which have been made on its origin, by offering some more 
to those whose attention and abilities may be engaged with it; and by submitting 
to their decision, now that it seems ascertained that snow or ice waters cannot be 
the cause of the swelling, whether or not, it can be owing, both and at the same 
time to the water which is inhaled by breathing and to that which is drunk? If. 
when the quality of that wat^ is of such a nature ns to engender the goitre in any 
six>t, drinking it with the atmosphere, in a manner of speaking, and with a cup, 
eumiot tend to the same effect with a twofold agency ? and lastly, in case it were 
found induced by some noxious impurities and qualities of the waters, where the 
goitre prevails, if those waters, when Stagnant in low and marshy grounds, would* 
not more rapidly contribute to ite production and increase, by being quickly evapo¬ 
rated and inhaled, than by being drunk, when it is considered that sucli stagnant 
waters are so often found, if not generally so, where neck and head swellings, fevers, 
and other diseases are observed, whilst the variety of springs, which are used for 
drinking by the inliabitaiits of those spots, must necessarily ofter much difference in 
their qualities, and their noxious impurities be more or less modified ? 

There are many very small swampy vallies in Swisserland, where nearly all tlio 
female inhabitants have the goitre, and in some one of which the draining and cul¬ 
tivation of the whole vall^, and tiie establishment of filtering basins, might perhaps 
be effected without much expence, as an experiment which would tend in the space 
of some years to decide, whether the hope of removing the cause of this disease can 
be entertmned or not. Water which falls or overflows on a soil opened, warmed 
and sweetened, by cultivation and the sun, must, I should suppose, be exhaled in a 
very different state from that in which it is, when that soil is closed and already satu¬ 
rated with it, and leaves such water on the surface, not only with all its original 
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inipiiritie.s, but also with the additional noxious qualities which it may receive whilst . 
in a stagnant state. Such an experiment.might likewise tend to the remov^ of fevers 
and other disorders; and when it is considered also, that an inducement of this kind 
to a more complete cultivation of many large vallies, now with extensive marshy 
pasture grounds, would contribute to a practical demonstration, that by cultivated arti¬ 
ficial meadow's, two or three times more or better food could be obt^uned from those 
lands, the trial may be found worth the expence. If successful, it would change those 
spots, less expected there than almost any wliere else in the world, into fine fields, and 
these would exhibit a more generally healthy race, instead of so^many bloated or ema¬ 
ciated iiihabiUmts, bearing necks sometimes of such a size, as greatly to impmr botli 
their physical and mental faculties. The cattle, which are likewise strongly affected by 
tins unfortunate disorder, would be improved by its suppression, and the benefit 
w'ould gradually extend to some of the many other countries where it prevails. 

The information and extracts which end this chapter tend to show, and more 
*6r less to supjjort, the opinion entertained by many, that noxious exhalations may 
be the principal cause of the goitre. The change of watet, or the use of the same 
in purer state, has undoubtedly been found a preventive against the disease, or a 
cure for it: at Mendoza and at Santiago filtering stones asc used, and no cold water 
is drunk at the hotel in the latter place, without having first been filtered; but 1 
^\'ould ask, if the effect of such better or purer watw may not be due, as much to 
a qualification and correction of the consequences of a bad atmosphere, as to a 
lemoval of the cause by which tlie (fisorder is occasioned? I shall conclude with 
the hope, that a deformity, which so frequently occasions pain and disgust, may'be 
subdued at last. If so, and by the cultivation of the low marshy lands which, in 
many mountainous countries, nature seems rather to have intended for gardens, a 
tw'ofold good will be effected. The medical men who may be migaged with this 
interesting subject, to whose knowledge and abiliti^ it must be left, and the govern¬ 
ments wliich may be pleased to assist their laboui^ Will remember that Cicero said 
**neque enim uUa aUa rs, homines propiM ad Deos mcedtaU, qaaHn ealutem honiini^ 
dando.** 
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WHILST tb« quatatknt from Cieero mn«t (ip lefl to Ibo jimt praite of those scientific neot who mav now be sncccMfuily 
ongAged in effiKting Uw cure or the proTention of this sevore diiiease and (leformity, 1 bare to proTide against the rlTert of tJip blamp lo 
which 1 may be exposed, liy thus inliododag the subject so much at length in tliis woik; and I rely (hr support on all tliose whu in^v 
now be afflicted with the gMtre, neck or bcail swelling, in the WinM{ Iwth trusting and fearing, that I may have the proteitioti ul sunw* 
millions of follow creaturaa. 

Mendosa is perhaps one of the spots, if not the spot itself, where the largest p r opo Ki oo of iahahitents is found to labour mid> t 
the bwelUi^; of the thyroid giand, or an unnatural enloigement of tlie neck and head. A medkal gsatleman fnnn the United State*-, wlio 
had practised aorend yean Urth at Mendoia and at San Juan, told me, that hosras coB>incr4 that the diseasa was not owing to hiH>w 
water t ^al at the Utter place, alUiou^ tha water used by tho inhabitants unnea immediatoly down fn<ra tlie show, he had not vmu 
goitres; wihiUt at Mendoas, where they are so bumeiuus, the riyer ntUK near a hundred and fifty milee before its water reaches it. But 
the opinion that goitres aere owing to sorb a cause a)rpearfi no longer entertaBied; they do not exist on die coast of Labrador, nut m 
Lapland, n<w in oOier aorthera oountriea where anow and ice waters art constantly drunk t whilst tliey are extenuvely found ui manN. 
la which there U neither snow not ice wliateier. 

There is prob^ly verylUUa ruseniblance of rituation, climate, and vegetation, between this spot and those of Europe wheie 
(he gmtie most prevails. Aroand it, except on its western side, ore inunanse plains, with an atmospbareof cxcessivo dryness; and >1 
the river wash any plants or their roots dnring its long course, judpng from what I ha\e aeon of it, they must be \ery few. \ e( 
Mendoza may be expn^ to the same effects from noxioof. vapoora, as contracted and marshy vallkn. The road map annexed to ihiN 
wnik shews tlic large faunas, rather manhes tlian lakes, wMch are near it, and which in aumntcr are almcist dried up: to Uieir exhalations 
must be added those from tbe southward, caused by extensive artificial irrigntion, and by wlial other swamps there nay he between Ui<* 
Mendoza and Tunuyan rivers, or farther in Uiat direction. Kv^wntion must be vary quickly performed under such a sun and climatv ; 
and however open the situation of this opot, yet, from the great boiglit of the Andes, the wind does not probably disperse Uio ra}viiirs 
here eo often and so effectoally as it doea at a greater distance from them. When tbe situation of Mendoza, and tlie extruoidmuiv 
prevalence of the disease here, nre ronsidared, this may perh^ be thought an instance strongly tending to support tbe mnjrUuro, ih.ii 
goitres may be chiefly owing to an atmoepharie inflanaeet and tbs medical Doctor whom 1 luie menlionol, was of iqunion, that ir uss 
here entirely caused hy it. 

Salta and Santiagn del Estero are, like Mendosa, snirounded with msrshes, under a still waimer sun and drier almoapherc, und 
the following extracts will shew tkst goitres are common there. 

The situation of Eantisgu de ChUe is very open, and a day seldom ]uuim* 8 without a hreeze ttmaidk the evcnii^. lU cliinatc i- 
no less fine and dry than that of Mondosar anme small swumpy spots are, I should think, too flu- distant from it, to liavc any effiti im 
4ls aUaohphera; hut irrigation is very extensive and copioiib around the city, and particularly on lliat side of it from which tlic wind 
usually blows The inhabitants of Santisgo, bowevsr, do not exhibit tbe sams enlargement of tha neck and head as tlie Mrndorince: 
tha goitre Is with tliem more distiuctly seen, and U is neither so common nor, except (lerhaps in n few ensos, so protuberant sa at .Mro. 
dozn. I observed k in women uliabHing cottages witliin a few leagues of Snntiago, and in the midst of irrigated grounds, but iK>wh( >e 
else in Chile during a journey of alwve a thousand mites, along hotli the sea shore and the foot of the Ande^. 'I'hcre are not in tliuv 
tracts wther moist lands, marshes, or arUficiat irrigation sufficient, to have any particular influence on tlie abnoaphera. 1 am not awnio 
of any other praenntion against the goitre in these towni, than filtered water; and 1 heard at Santiago of only ooa cose a here the ampu. 
tatiun of it wan jiarformed. 

The goitre prevsils in many countries whose lands an* artificially and extenmvely inigated; ia South America t in Picdmoul. 
Lombardy, and all the great volley hetwemi tbe Alps and the Apennines; in Bengal and otliers: and an odilitional evidence for suf^oMiig. 
that tlie atoMaphen bresdbed, more than the water drank, may bn the cause of the disease, seema to he, (hot it generally is avoided l>v 
only nmoving to a greater elevation, w apota where tbe quality of tlie aratcr in tho name. 

In the Appendix to Mr. Hetms's Travels, are find the foHowiDg account uf the women of Salta, the situation of aMch han been 
nhown in the itinsraries, and where, in and after the winter, tlie envirooe become nneh a vest morass, that thuer who g« tlicre to hold 
tlw fair, can whh dHBenity find a spot on whidi to fix their tenta:.^** It ia not iioprubable hut to these marshy cxhalationi may be Mtn-. 
“ bated the hideous goHiet with which ths lemale sex Is here eo frequently afflicted. As beautiful ae tha woemt are, and dhtinguivlwd 
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i<>r (lirir fine omipWsiniw «nci putiruUrl; for Uie fioe ^rovtli of tlieir hHir, bo Bfymer Iibto thej BtUined Ihoir twm^ fifth year, than 
tlii-ir ncckf proi^rossitrly mcroosa in «ite, till theyjtlen^ attain a mnat diogiuting protub«r»nea« and in order to concool tbia deformity 
tlic»o i>nor women envelop themwlvee up to tlie rlun in a thick handkerchief.'* 

Father IV^mlioffer, the Jrouit, nrcidentally mentions, in his occonnt of the Apihones of Porogtiey, that wobb and ferers 
|ircvmlcd in Santia^ dd Estero in Tuennan, before its decay, owini; to inuodatioaB, but takes no farther ootire of the first diaeaee. I 
linre not been able to learn in what part of Paraguay it exists; hut a Paraguine gentleman, whom 1 hare seen in Chile, hod a rery 
considembtc goitre, llto north of Paraguay is surrounded with inundated londe. 

Ill Brazil, where tliere is mK any sdow, goitres also prerail extansiroly. Mr. Maw, when on his way from the port of Santos to 
St. Paul, hetweeu the latitude of 83o and 240 S. mentiona them as followai^^ Sc«m of them (Indlens and negroes) I noticed with 
swellings in the neck, though rcry different from Uiose I huro observed in Derbyahire and other moontoinous countries In the rose 
^ of these Indiana not only there appeared that (irotnbemnee from the glands cunmoniy called a wen, bvt Inmpa of from an inch to 
'■* lliree inches in dienieter, hung from it in ahnost bolrjoidol form." In Lnccock’s Notes on Brazil, page 4711, *c find the following 
accountTiirnugh the wlmle district of the mines, (Minos Geraos,) that dreodfol disorder, the goitre, nr, os it is called here, tlie 
papas, prevails greatly, aSicting people of all classM and all coloum; eren the catUa do not eacape. 1 have endearoured tw trace it to 
the coldness of the waleni, to the mineral and v^p^tahle ini|iregnations which Miey cmitain, and am satudied with nelthaAoInlinn. 
On a very large estate, near Sobarfi, it prevailed so much, both among lha tamily and the cattle, that the owner was induced to dispasc 
of the place. The purchnaer observing that ons aide of it was bounded by a riyer, which fiowed lliriHigli thick native forests, and 
“ attributing the evil, as is gonerstly done, to tha water, ha caused a brood trench to he dug leraas the ground, so as to romped the 
^ cattln tn scch llieir beverage from some apriags, which ho opened und nurtured, and ordered Uw same ajiring water to be used in his 
house. No goitre has appeared upon the estate since, tliougii he has been in possession of H Kveral yeom." Mr. I.uccock notices 
aiioUier case, tliat of a man who cured himself by drisking sea water; and he tliinks the goitre may ba owing to tha wont of nil. It 
would have been desirable to know, if the trencli above nentloDed, which must hava been of considerate drptli, did also conlributc or 
not to drain wet or Bonded lands. 

Prom some additional infbrmation coocernlng the giutre in Brazil, whoee name, papa, is of Indian origin, it appears tlint it 
prevails ni<«t extensively in tliat part of South America, and oasongat oil daeeriptktts of inhehitaBts. It is remarkable, that papa is 
likewise the original Indian name fix- the some disease in Pern. Garcilioaeo da la Vega states, that Tupac, lura of Peru, having 
snbdued the province of CassaraarquiUa, proceeded to another peoplaeaUed PapamarcOi fiwm the which are great bunches 

“ that hang from their tliruats." 

In tlie appendis to Dr. Barton's Memoir on Goiireo, nuthorities ore qneted which show that it prevails in the empire of Mcxko, in 
many spots from Guatemala to Santa Fe, whore it » oolled cotes; in Nueva GolUeia Mr. Dc Psiw also takes notice of the 

goitre ns a disease of the IndiattN inhabiting the fixd of the cordillera, and colled by them cote. 

Doctor Barton, i|uoted nbuve, nrdkal pr oftoe o r in tha University of Peaaeylvania, puUislied in the year 1800, his very 
itistrucUve memoir on the subject of the goitre, as it ptevaiU in North America, portkolariy in the United Smteai luid we leom from him. 

That it is comnum witli the Indmns ns with inhihitonts of Europeen ori^n. 

Tliat men, women, and children ore subject to it, but more [lurticnlnrly the female sex. 

’Hiat, in some states, both sheep and horned cattle are Nometimos affected with large swellinga of tlirir necks. 

Tliat the disease has an extensive range in North America, chiefiy in low and snanhy spots j and that in Lower Canada, it is 
{Mrtirulariy to be found in the morsliy lands between St. Jotin's and MoDtren}. 

Tliat it is not always coofi^ to valUes and niountnioous oouBtriee, hut also extcmiivciy prevoila is eoma high and levri pluns of 
North America; and that if b observed both where there ora lakes or not any. 

Dr. Barton docs not admit the aupporitloa, that the goitre u owing to calcarcooa waters, os it is found ia sone ports of the 
United States, where there b not asy limestone. 

The Ekictor slates that where it prevwls, there ore generally slao found intermittent sod remittent fevers, and dysenteriea; and 
IS of ofunion that, like these, the goitre ia caused by a mom. The memoir ends as fidlows Upon the whole, the farther I proceed 
“ in thu enquiry, tlie more I am iaclinod to bsHeve, that the principal remote coueo- of goitre b a mitum of the same species aa that 
whkh produece intermittent and remittent fkvern, dyeenteriM, and shnilnrconpUlatm 1 pretend not to determioe, what u the precise 
nature of that miasm. Tlib and many other ptdnte which I have touched upon, in tha prseadi^ P*g«*, 1 HiliVt, fov the present at 
least, to the judgnwnt of Uuiea who have hbure, and mere loelination than myaolf to woo the biry fkvoan of oOfyaetuml oeienee." 

In many parts of Asia nod ol lu blBDds, the goitre has basn ver)* exteaiively fixud to,Bfiict tha btbobitaats, oppeort by the 
following extracts, and first. 
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From Captain Turner’s F.nibnssy tu Tibet, in 180U, p. &A4W. 

The oDsiifhdy (umour to whkli 1 s^luded,” states CaiHain Titmer, “ known in Bengal by the namea of aubi, anti 

“ whieii in Bootpii is railed hd or kehd, tlie nerk swelling, forms itseii immeilialuiy bolow the chin, extending Atmt ear to car, and grows 
soinetimee to sncli an cnurmtina siae, aa to hang from the throat down np»n the breast. The same dworder is luiuwn to prevail in many 
“ parts of Eiiretie; in Italy near,the Alps; Atiiia, Carinthia, the Ukraine, and the Tvro); It is distingnislied hy the name of grtiter. If 
^ is iwrticnilarly observable among the iniuhitantk c>f the hills of Bootnn, immediately borderiag npon Bengal, and in the tract of Ion 
“ country, watered hy the rivers that flow from them to the Sontli lieyond the space of a degree of latitude. But it is not peculiar to 
thdse regions. The same malady prevails among tlie people iiihahiting lire Momng, Nii«l, and Almora hills, which, joined to those 
of Bnutan, run in oontinuatioa, and Knuml to the northward, that extensive tract of low land, embraced hy the Ganges and the Berham* 

** pooter.”.And farther, ** Tilts same disease is also incnv particularly met with in the low brads ndjaeent to tlieso hills* From the 

** fnintier of Assam, whieb 1 reckon to be in the 27th degree of North Isliiude, and 9l8t of East longitode, it is to be traced thmugii 
Digitee, Cooch, liohar, ilinigpore, Diiiagepore, Pumen, Tirruot, and Betiah, aloDg the nortitem bonndary of Owd in Gorraspure. 
Barrnitfh, Pillihi-at, and on the confines of Rtdiilctmd, to Ilurdewar which is #ilunted in thirty degrer-i N. latitude, and 7II<* 2A' K. 
hnigitiide. ’ritis o%il, as bcfiire observed, in KiirO{K' is called gntcr, and has the eflecl, or rather it acmin}sinied with the effecl. 
arising fnmi tlie same cause, itf dohilitnting both the bodies nnd the minds of those aCeeted with it.” • 

Fnnn Sir Stamford HafResVlIistory of .lain, Vol. I. |k 60-81. • 

Here (in .Ibtii) as in Sumatra,” writes Sir Stamford, there arc certain nvmntainous districts, in which the people are sulyect to 
•* llinsc large went in the throat teiined in Europe g'uirtt. The cu<isi> is generally ascribed by the natives to the ((natity of the water; but 
“ there seems gtssi grouud for eourtuding, that it is ratlu-r to U* trtu'od t» the utmo'phere. In proof of this it may he mrntturwti, that 
** there is a village near the fimt of the Teng'gar mountains, in llio oiiHtcm part of tiio Island, where every iamily is afliicted hy this 
innl.iil.v, while in anotiu-r village, situati^ at a greater elevation, and through which the stream descends whirh senes fur the use i>f 
“ both, tiivre exlhts no siu'h defiirinity. ITiese wens ore consiilensi hereditary in some families, and teem thus independent of situatiou. 
>> A hrnni-li of tile family of the present Ailipati of Bnndumf; is subject to them, and it is remarkable that they prevail chiefly among the 
women iu tiiat Iamily. They neither pmdnce positive suflering nor occasion early death, and may Iw considered rather as deforraitieN 
than diseases. It is never attemptiid to remove tltem.” 

Fioa Mr. Morkdoa’s Ilistury of Sumatra, p. 42. 

“ From every researdi that I have been aide to make, t think,” states Mr. Maraden, I bare reason to conclude, that the com- 
'' plaint is owing, among tlic Sumatrans, tu the fogginess of the air in the volties between the high oMuntains, where, and not on the 
summits, (ho natives of those parts reside.” Mr. Marsden fluther mentions, that between the ranges of bills, a dotise mist riiies every 
mnniiug with the sun, in a thick, opnqne and well defined body, and seddom disperses till oiler oooo; and that, as the goitre is peculiar iu 
those regions, it nuy ha presumed tliat it isconnoetad with those eold and nneommonly graos rapoon. 

Fiinn Sir (ieorge Siauaton's RmboMy to China, Vol. tl. p. 201-302, who, after haring fuMitioned that the goitre is a frequent 
o.uipiiiiut in the vallien of Tfertary, north of the groat wnll, valiies ‘‘ with a contracted horixon and dark otmno{there,” writes as follows: 
“ In villages dispersed lUrongli such vailiew,nmny of the iohahitantii were found labouring under a disorder observed in siitiilar titualitms in 
“ the AI|>4, and known linger by tho name of goitres, or swelled neck. The glands of tho throat begin nt an early age to swell, and gradually 
increase, in some to an emwmous si/c. The swelling hegins Immediately liclow the parotid gland, and gtnmrally extends under the 
“ jaws from ear to ear, affecting all the mihuiaxlllBry glands. Dr. Gillan eHlimated that nearly one oixlh of the inhabiUnts he saw had 
tliiK defonnity { which iu snid, however, nut to appear such in the eyes of those villugera. Both eexea are suhjeert to these swellings, 
S' but females more llinii males; Ute latter rrmoving ofionm' from the spots where the cmises exist, whatever they may be, tlwt oceasioa 
" litem. But the minds of many of them were much wetdtened, and (lerbaps of nil in a less d^rra. Some were redeeed to a state of 
" absolute idiucy. The ^tectacle of such objects, whirh fails riot to eonvey a serinos and even a melancholy iropm^ion tv |>era<>na wliv 
“ view them for Um first time, produces oo such effect upon (hose among whom they are bred. The otyccts themueives are in tiieir 
general haliits cheerful, and lend a mere animal life, as eonirwdistingui.shed from that in whieh any thonglit or rrfteetion U concerned.” 

.And farther, " It is likely, that a parliculw^ state of tlie atmosphnre arooi^ modnlasns, must concur towards operating Uds efieel. 

“ The jiart vf iSrtary where this disease abouitda, lias many alpine features, much resembliiy 9nv<>y and Swisserlaod.” 

That part of the foregoing extenets which relates to eastern Asia demonstrates, how exten'.ively tho goitre prevails thwe. Tlie 
results of some farther cntiiiirise made from trnvelleni iu tlie Bast Indina, and of researches in other works on India still in mamwuri|il. 
which have been utdigingly commoiucated to me, tend to sliow, that the disorder is found more pmalent on the left or northern bank of 
the Ganges, than on tlie watthern, between that river, tliv BerbampgMer, dnd tiie foot of the hills of Nepaul, BemUn, and others, tlie 
first step to tlie high moantains of Tibet; tliat the extensive tracts, whose inliahitaals are so geaerally subject to h, chiefly consist of 
low forest lands, which are rendered very wet nnd swampy by the abwulsnce of the wsten whidl flow down thow nvuntaint, and 
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maitin 8ia(;n«at ua Uieaurfkceof the ^nind; and that nf mms m tht Jint UlU arf atcended, and lAefowntd Jaa^ tract* Ir/t, goitre* 
art' iti ldom recih Tba low taoda of whore they liave likewiae been found, are nach watered, not only by raina wtm^ riven, but 

alw> by the frequent artiScial iauodatioDii of rice (^munds. • 

The goitre is Ibutid in England, as also a ewelUog of the neck called mumps; in Scotland, brankai bat oompaintivaly with 
the appearance of these disea neu in other countrin, tliey might ratlwr be called aymptonu of them in Great Britain, than tlie diaeaers 
theniHeUcs. The goitn is, I believe, chiefly (4wer%-cd et end near Castleton, in Derbyshire: end if I rerolWt the aHoetion <d the spots 
right, they are mther low, contracted, or mostly unrultivated. Ckwe to that County, at Dnlwell, in Nottingfaamshire, in a Maioll valley 
exposed to annual inundations some duratiiw, the principal part of the inhabitants are or have been with the mumps, of wliidi a enre 
is stated to be there easily effected ; and I am farllter infurmed that this last dimirder is found to prevail in partkmiar situations ia other 
parts of England. It might be conjectured that the influence of the sun air tends to clieck the progress of those diseaseii here, and to 
prevent them from assuming mors striking featiirca, ss it does nut appear that either in Asia or Ametira they have been observed near 
(lie sea shrwes. 

Having noticed in the vicinHy of Santiago, in.Cliila, a crust of a very fine wliitish depoait, left b)' tlie water nhmg the irrigating 
channels, and brought soma of it for trial, it has not hoen found to ^rrvewe iu scids, has shows only a very sligfit (rare of-lime, and seems 
chiefly to consist of alumine having a strong smeU. The water whicli brought it down is a mixture of (he wesU-m stniuus of the AihIcs 
for a length of perhaps forty or fiflv miles, and is very commonl'y used for all purposes at Santiago and in its neighhnuriuMid. As the 
eastern torrents which form ths river Mandosa run m nesriy (Ira same parallel, one might be led to aop|Hjee, Uiat their waters are uf 
much ths like kind. 

1 have learned froo a good souroc of iofonnatiOR, that guitres, some uf whirh very large, are found in Upper Cahdu ia, below 
and on each side the Apennines, wbeta the waters which come down those mountains form extensive foiis, and in many spots whose 
situation is not, any more than tlieir atmosphere, contracted; and that iu other parts of the kingdom of Napfos, where arc many 
swamps and isnall shallow lakes, the disease appears to assnora a difierent character, and to nanifesi it.sdf in such a general enlargement 
of the neck and head, au we have alremly aeea in Mendoza and elsewhere. 

1 have been told that in the great vale between Uio Alps snd the Apsniuncs, this disorder is confined to places coraparatively tow, 
and wliere, owing to mnsiderahle cither natural or artificial moisture, the waters remain a time ntagnant on the ground; whilst in 
towns und villages situated at only a small cleratfcio above those spots, and where the water used is supposed to come from lira name 
kources, the inhabitants are noi liable to iU 

Id the beautiful vaJlies of Antigorio and Funnazaa, seldom visited by travellers, whsre majestic mountain scenery, very nuiiiemus 
and fine watexfoUs of all shapes and sizes, a no leas pleating than strilung contrast batween t^ vuiy dark rocks of tbn high niouiilaius on 
each aids, and ths luxariantly smiling vegetation of the gronnd briow, exhibit, ia many spots, and within n sliort distance, ths difforent 
features and comjilesioee uf English, Swim, and ItnUnn prospects, 1 bave not seen ths least ai^iearance cf neck or head swelling; nor 
in the Tallies of Tessin. All tbena are waU drained: but, if we pa!C< from them over the ri^e of the Alps, we no sooner sp|iroarh the 
marshy meadows of Wallis, of Uri, of Schwyz, of ITnterwslden, of the Oberliaali, than we find abundanea of gohroes vr othomlse 
swelled necks, and many eaaciuted inhabitants. In short, it might (lerhnps he advanced, that ia almost every part of Swisserland wlierc 
Ihcro are lands which are not undergoing a ftwiusntly ren e wed cultivation, and on ths nrfoce rd which waters nre left more nr less to 
stagnate, a daeided swelling of the ne^ nr a tendency to it will be observed. 

What has been slated above on this aulyect may, besides the inferences elready dmwn, be allowed to wamnt the i-onjecturs, tliat 
It is not so much heceose mountjuns form narrow vallics nfd contract the atmoKphsre, that the inhalstants of mountaiotHui countries or 
near them, are more sulyert to the goitre than others, as it is becouse very elevated lands send down to and akwig their bnsei a gieat 
abundance ef water, much of which, particularly where there is no cultivation, mains timre on the groond in n sUgnant state; and 
that although the atmo^bsre be not always (and indeed not at all, where the greatest proportions of swelled necks seem tu be produced,) 
contracted betwem BKiuntains, yet it may be deprived by a hi(^ range of them of the fail efieet and advantages of particular 
vurrenU of air, for ita purificatioa when ia a fool state. 

It appears that Doctor Ceioiet, of Geoeva, after very persevering and scientific labonra, has discovered an eflbctual cure for the 
gmlrc: were now ths caase ef the diniwrae agwrlsiardi both lugiit be attacked, and witb uidtad efforts ultimately eradicated. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SOME OCCXJRBENCES DURING A SUBSEQUENT JOURNEY.—DEPARTURE 

FROM MENDOZA.-PASSAGE OF THE ANDES.-^ARRIVAL 

AT SANTIAGO DE CHILE. 


ExtHAOUDINARY adventures lire to travels, what strong accidents of light 
arc to lan<lscapes; and it is probably owing to thcif effect, that a considerable scope 
of indulgence is granted to travellers, who are generally allowed to introduce small 
incidents into their narrative, and, provided veracity be not in the least offended, to 
make the most they can of them, if they have no events of a higher interest to 
relate. This is the case with me: but, in order to avail myself of some unimportant 
occurrences on the pampas, it is unluckily requisite, that I should advance in time 
and retrograde in steps, two moves for which we feel very littie disposed in this 
world. What may, however, obtain toleration even for this, is the fear that my 
travelling reader will have enough of my comply to Chile, tod therefore the hope 
that he wiD kindly permit the harvMt to be reaped whilst the stm shines. If he consent 
to pass over one year, and to fbllow ine back again from hence to Buenos-ayres on 
horseback, we sbafil speed as fast as possible; and as to the conveyance firom which we 
are once more to alight in Mendoza, I will oigage, that it shall be still more expe¬ 
ditious and easy, than the turning over of a leaf in a book. By allowing our 
muleteer and peons tikne for completing the preparations necessary for our passage 
over the Andes, and by supposing ourselves here in April, 1831, instead of May, 
1820, We shall start at a time when the road is announced to be s^er than has been 
the ca^ for some months before. 

A chief, named Carrera, opposed to the present independent governments, witli 
about two hundred followers, and some Indians stirred up by him, had interrupted 
the communications between this place and Cori^ova, but after some engagements, 
was reported to have be^ defeated, ahd his band dispened. 'ilie carls and mules 
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were a^ain loading here the accumulated produce (desthicd for Buenos-ayres, and I, 
was preparing for my departure, when some officers of the, Buenos-ayrian army 
which had been acting in Upper Peru and was disbanding for want of pay, came to 
Mendoza. One of them most earnestly requested that 1 would take him with me to 
Buenos-ayres, where he expected to find the means of subsistence: the only obstacle 
was the additional expence, and he proposed that I should dispense with a guide, as 
he knew the road and postmasters well. As I wanted no personal attendance, could 
saddle my horse, and, in case of ivx'd, cotik a supper, we sat off on horseback, and 1 
was glad to find, after the first rides of between eighty and ninety miles a day, that 
the exercise was rather less fatiguifig tlian I had expected. 

The chapter of accidents began with some tumbles, one of which was most 
providentially harmless. My horse at full speed, on a gentle declivity and a road 
deeply cut by mule paths, fell down, glided along it some yards, remained lying 
across it, and I obliquely under him, his head and mane t<niclung my neck. T 
endeavoured to draw myself out, but could not: the horse laid as still as if be had 
been dead, and my fear was that he should attempt to get up again. Fortunately, 
my feUow traveller and the postilion were behind me, and as soon as they got near 
enougli, 1 requested that they would not approach on horseback, but walk gently 
with their horses: they came with as little noise as posrible, lifted up a part of the 
body of mine by the head and neck, and with an effort I disengaged myself, 
after having lain four or five minutes in the situation which 1 have described. How 
it happened that the animal should have remained motionless so long, and allowed him¬ 
self to be handled by the head like a log, must be plaiced to tliat account of escapes 
which have given rise to the just saying, that Providence watches over travellera. 
My spur was broken, but no other mischief done. We had ridden about the 
half of a stage of twenty seven miles, and the horse performed nearly the whole of 
the other half at a gallop, a sign.tlmt it. was not fatigue which, had made him fall 
and lie still. 1 have already observed that tbese^ horses arc awkward: the deep 
mule paths in this spot wQuld have made a very safe road in England. 
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Two Eiiglishmeti from phil^with a peon, after riding above a hundred miles at 
one stretch, overtook us the third or fourtli night after our departure, and we all 
started together the next morning. At our |)a8sage tiirough San Luis we heard, 
that since an engagement which had there taken place, between Carrera’s band and 
the inhabitants, the former had gone elsewhere, and were supposed to have dispersed: 
but we had no sooner entered the state of Cordova than, in the evening, on our 
arrival at a lonely and rather substantial post house, we found the master much 
alarmetl and his wife crying. They told us that'the chief and his followers were 
again on tlie road, not far from tiiem, and that seeing our party, they had concluded 
that we lieloiiged to him. We comforted our hosts as well as we could with some 
mat^s of genuine hierba, and they us with a good supper, after which, strongly 
barricading the door, we all slept in the same room. Upon tfiesc occasions the 
postmasters are as much as possible in communication with each other; and hearing 
the following morning that the road to the next house was clear, we started, and 
proceeded in this way, from one to another stage, with alarms, but concluding that 
the accounts were mucli exaggerated, and that the most straight and expeditious 
course would be the safest. 

We were not at a great distance from Fraile-muerto, when the inliabitants of 
sonic .small cottages within sight, came out, waved their hands, and made signs to us 
to go back again : we rode up to the huts and were told, that Carrera and his troop 
were in that village; that some hundred Indians had joined him; that these and 
some stragglers were plundering where and whom tliey could; that they would 
burn us, or sew us up in hides, or carry us into slavery. We did not believe every 
word, but we did enough to become more uneasy, and contiiiu’fo our journey till 
within twelve miles of Fraile-muerto and the post house, wliere we stopped to pass 

y ^ 

the night. Here the news became worse, and were, that Carrera had really been in 
that place the day before, and that his intention Was to cut off all communications 
on the road. In the night arrived two expresses from Buenos-ayres going to Chile: 
and they had been under the necesaty of making long circuits, to avoid several 
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|)ost houses where the marauders hod been, porticyliarly that of Frdle-muerto. A 
peon, sent there for information, reported however on his return, that he had not 
seen any of them, and we proceeded, notwithstanding many exhortations that we 
would go back to Mendoza, a distance then of five himdred and thirty miles. 

We entered the village, found it very quiet, and ^Ued on the Alcalde or judge, 
to tell him of our purpose; that we had nothing to do with the contending parties, 
and as Carrera himself was a gentlemanly officer, we expressed our wish to have his 
leave to pass freely through any" of his posts with which we might fall in. The 
Alcalde and the people about him had not, on this occasion, prepossessing counte- 
nances, and he, with an excess of reserve which was not encouraging, said that he 
would endeavour that our request should reach General Carrera. Wc/waited two 
days, but be w'as ilbt to be found. The officer who travelled with me, and belonged 
to a party opposed to hini, became an object of suspicion. The g;uide, who was 
much frightened and dejected, told us that he was sure the intention was to waylay 
us; and a person of some respectability in the village hinted likewise, that some foul 
play was probably in agitation. We had partly agreed to go to Santa Fe by what 
is here called el campo, which means some distance from roads, paths, or hubitatiotfs; 
hut fifty horses were necessary for this undertaking, and the river T«‘oero was deep 
where we must cross it. The next morning we thought that the least danger was in 
going straight forward, as the band was supposed to have taken a southerly direction. 
At first post horses were refused by order of the Alcalde, but afterwards granted, 
and we went on, the peon convinced that we should be murdered. 

We had travelled two or three miles, when a man with ft musket overtook us, 
and said, that the judge ordered the officer to go back to FrMle-mucrto, but that 
the foreigners might proceed. Against his gun we had three braces of good pistols, 
and we answered that the order should have been given in writing, that we ooold 
not abandon the officer, who was our travelling companion and of whom Vre had 
taken charge; that we all woidd return, or none of us. Tha soldier rode Wk With 
our answer, and we forwards^ as ha!rd as the spur and the whip thongs eoUld inipifeSs 
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our horses with our purpose, and make them assist us in it: but, to outride pampas 
men requires more odds than we^d taken, particularly with ha^^a^, and this was 
not to be left behind unless by main force: I had above a thousand pounds in 
doublons in my trunks, part of which belonged to a merchant of Mendoza, who had 
requested me to deliver it to his friends at Buenos-ayres; and my English fellow 
travellers had, I believe, several thousand in theirs. The stage was of twelve miles 
only, and new horses wore getting ready, when the same man joined us a second 
time, with a written order for the officer to return with him. Wo agreed that it 
should not be complied with, stated to the postmaster what had happened, who, with 
a generous warmth, said that he. had notliing td do with the contending parties, 
and would give us as many of lus best horses as we might require, to proceed in what 
manner we pleased. Tlic officer was offered to continue ^vith us, or horses and money 
to get out of the territory of Cordova, “ por el campo f but he chose to remain in our 
company: the gendarme was taken par ia douceur,” and the officer requested of him 
tliat he would go to a house in sight about three miles ofT, and there wait for him, as 
his intention was to attend to the order; and the man went Our object now was 
more speed than ever, as wc were not without f^rs that the Alcalde, finding him¬ 
self trifled with and deceived, might send suffident power after us to enforce his 
commands, and on leaving the post house, the young soldier was seen on the 
plain watching us. 

But, the stage performed, on our alighting before the isolated post huts of' 
Barrancas, wc found them deserted. A large pot was on the fire, and the dinner in 
it cooked. A loom had the appearance of liaving been hastily left. We heard some 
groans, and discovered a very old woman in a small place backwards, lying down, 
and unable to move or to speak. The river Terdero was near, and wc tracked the post 
horsea to it; when, on the opposite bank, two men on horseback, with muskets 
slung across their shoulders, made their appearance, and, seeing that wc were travel¬ 
lers, said that tfiey would cross the river over to us: their horses rather swam than 
forded it, and we found-^ that one of th^ wasj the. postmaattt^ They related that. 
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not long before our arrival, a man had passed by <|/in horseback at full s^ic^, crying 

** los Indies I los Indies !** the Indians! the Indian^! on wbicli tiicy had in^mediately 

loft their lioiise, and driven tlieir horses across the river. The women were concealed 

% 

in some wood on the other side of it, and did not return. After much delay some 
horses were driven back, got ready for us, and we rode on ; having heiird that some 
Indians and stragglers had visited our next stage, Saladillo, a hamlet where some 
fighting and plunder had taken place, and in the vicinity 6f which they were still 
supposed to be: but we did not find any of them in it; they had left it, and a man 
>vas lying down in a hut w'ith a ball in his thigh, for whom wc made up a small sum 
of money, hurrying the jwstmastcr, as it was nearly dark, and this not a safe place 
in which to pass the night. Two men said that they would escort us, and the fear 
of offending them, rather than our inclination, induced us to accept of the offer, 
'fhey led us fifteen miles at a very hard gallop in the dark, the horses jerking and 
swinging us, or at le^t me, most uncomfortably, to avoid the holes on the road. It 
was impossible to go farther than one stage from Saladillo, and keeping a good watch 
over our trunks, we plied the better feelings of our escort wdth hierba, cigars, brandy, 
and a good supper. Twice during the night the officer thought that he heard the 
trampling of horses, and that the Alcalde’s men were come to lay liold of him. 

Early the next day we left behind iis, with the^rritory of Cordova, all farther 
apj)rchcnsions, and were breathing and eating freely, after an uneasy ride of the last 
two hundred and forty miles, when a man, of a soldier or seamanlike appearance, 
entered our post but, and placed b^orc us some water melons, a pitcher full of milk, 
and a bowl of cream which was the first and last that I saw in South America. The 
])ampas had not changed the rosy complexion and fiur hair of our visiter, and it was 
impossible to mistake him. He had addressed us in Spanish, and we spoke to him 
in English; but be pinched his lips, and all that we got from him, besides his timely 
and obliging fare, was “ yes countryman, or no countryman,” to our questions; with 
.some eccentricity of countenance. Wc heard, afterwards, that he probably was an 
Englishman, practising medicine on the pampas, where no diploma is required. 
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Near Buenos-ayres wc found that some Indians were also the inhabit¬ 
ants, and the day after our arnfah^an account was foreign 

merchants of tliat city, who were on their estate superintending tol^iaughtering of 
cattle and salting of meat, had been murdered by them, and their ladies carried to 
tlic southward into captivity; of whom I understand no account has yet been 
received; many of the poorest people in Buenos-ayres stood in the night before their 
town liousc, making loud lamentations, according to the custom of the country. 
Some days were necessary to get a small detachment in marching order, and in the 
meanwhile, a small band of plundering Indians had time to drive away very 
considerable herds of cattle from several estates. News were lately received in 
Europe that Carrera had been taken at last and shot. 

The time appointed by the muleteer for our departure having arrived, we 
nuist return to Mendoza. Two roads and passes lead from this town to Santiago 
in Chile; the one northwestward by XJspallata to the pass called the cumbre of the 
volcano, where the cordillera is only a single ridge; the other southwestward, near 
the river Tunuyaii, to the pass of the portiUct where the same cordillera forms two 
ridges, both of which must be crossed. The journey by the former is a little more 
than three hundred road miles, and by the latter less than two hundred; but tins is only 
priicticable during t^o or at m^t three months in the year, the distance from one 
ridge to the other being thirty miles, and the snow storms between them so frequent 
and sudden, that the passage, even then, is accompanied with some danger, as there 
is not any*^shelter. In the latter end of February, our month of August, a party of’ 
travellers suffered from a storm in that spot, and received some injury in their hands 
and feet. The pass of the volcano is less exposed to that inconvenience, and there 
are, on both sides of its ridge, high vaults strongly built for the shelter of travellers: 
from the end of December to the beginning of May, it is generally easy, and with- 

f 

out snow; but during the other part of the year, it is attended with more or less 
difficultiesj.daiiger, or total interruptions. The latter is the high road, and both arc 
described in the map. 
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The passage, in the favourable se^n, is five dollars for each mule’s 

load, and hir every saddle mule i^buls it was late, and much snow had 

already fallen,were imdet the necessity of paying nearly three times as much, 
and of promising more, in case that the central ridge were to be descended on foot 
or on hides, and the loads carried or slid down it by men. With well known 
muleteers there is less risk of being attacked in the Andes than any where else; and 
as the mules have the most arduous labour to perform when they become most 
exhausted, it is much better to pay some dollars more, and to contract with one who 
possesses a good number of these animals and the means of keeping them well. 
The attempt of a traveller to direct the passage himself, by purchasing mules and 
hiring peons, would be highly dangerous. On my return to this town, and immedi¬ 
ately below the higher ridge, the muleteer pointed out the skeleton of a foreigner, 
who had left Santiago some time before I did, with a peon only, and liad, it was 
supposed, been murdered by him. Small crosses, erected in several spots, indicate 
that travellers have perished there; but in this instance it had not been done, owing 
perliaps to superstitious scruples, or to the total want of even small sticks in 
that place. 

On the 87th of May, 1880, in the evening of the day ^ler our arrival at Men¬ 
doza, all being in readiness, the mules came to recei^ their burthens, and our party 
was joined by a Peruvian officer. Tlie practice of the muleteers is to make the first 
stage of four miles only, for the purpose of ascertaining if the loads are well distri¬ 
buted, and the cavalcade in a good travelling trim. Tlie journey overlhe Andes 
at this late season requires some precautions. The peons had made Us provide, by 
a supply of ponchos and of thick worsted boots, against the danger of being frost 
bitten; and against that of being starved, by sacks full of tongues, beef, bread, 
onions, sugar, and Merba, in sufficient abundance to keep us a month. A cask and 
horns full of Mendoza wine were to assist in quenching the extraordinwy thirst 
which is felt in passing the mountains, as the peons had not forgotten to warn us 
against the scarcity of water or its bad quality. The poor mules were groaning 
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under the weight of our fare, vdiilst their own was to consist, during the day, of 
some water very sparingly al]|lf^, and at night, of a little grass gradually 
decreasing to a few blades, with the branches of half dried up shrubs, the findthg 
of which was to be left to their own sagacity; the knotty thongs, and the long 
pointed spurs, were to prevent the consequences of thmr striking for an increase of 
allowance. The bad usage of so many most useful animals, seldom restive without 
a just cause, in these and many other countries, is apt to remind us of the philo* 
sopher of Samos and his metempsychosis. Should these beasts hereafter have an 
opportunity of returning to us the blows, wounds, and hardships, which are so 
unmercifully inflicted on them, and to turn a^inst us the tables on which our 
respective fares were going to be spread, our fate will be miserable indeed! 

For the first time since we had left Buenos-ayres we slept in open air; and 
the next day, in an oblique northwesterly direction, up a gently rising ground, we 
made for the long mountain of Mendoza: its top was covered with snow, an indi¬ 
cation that the central ridge had already received a part of its wintCT clothing. For 
some distance the whitish soil continued fine, but became afterwards mixed with stones, 
gypsum, and substances evidently of volcanic origin, such as lumps of roasted or vitrified 
matters, and smoked or half calcined fragments of clay slate. \Vc passed by a consi¬ 
derable number of small hillocks from five to ten feet high, some of round forms 
like limekilns, others elongated, of a soft white substance, several of which had on 
their surfaces little stones or gnivel, blackened and apparently partially calcined. At 
the extremities of the mountains of Cordova and of those of San Luis, on the 
ground near the underlying white rocks already mentioned, I had likewise found 
stones of a similar description. On this eastern side, the broad and high mass of 
the mountdn of Mendoza does not exhibit the effect of any convulsion: the clay 
slate shows itself in very uniform shapes, and towards the base, some long ridges of 
the same formation rise a little above the ground, apparently indicating that this 
was a large basin or valley which has been gradually filled up. But at some distance 
in the plain rises a small isolated group of hills, from one to two hundred feet high, 
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which hocl the appearance of having undergone ^me violent action; and here, in 
some parts of this scenery, begin that crudeness^'s^d singularity of tints^ and that 
impression of recentness of operation, which I afterwards found to accompany the 
view of many parts of the Andes; as if nature had not long ceased to be convulsed. 
The shrubs and small trees tliinly scattered on this slope, without any grass between 
them, looked as if they had been half roasted; and indeed to dismiss the idea that 
they were not burnt or dried up past recovery, required the lapse of some months, 
and to see vegetation of the same description in Chile again revive after the showers 
of winter. 

Towards the evening vre entered the mountain and tlic Andes, by a glen of a 
steep ascent, up which we rode, and which carried us so deep into it, that we lost 
all view of any ground except what was close around us, like small funnels; and we 
continued to wind, during an hour and a half, out of one steep funnel into another, 
until one of them became a little larger than the rest, and in it we found Villavi- 
cencia, where we halted for the night. This town serves to illustrate what has been 
observed, of the liberality with which the name is bestowed in South Amaica: it 
consists of two huts in which we did not find any inhabitants, and a corral. Here, 
an English lady was some years ago brought to bed, and under the necessity of 
postponing the journey over the Andes. 

Our resting place was in the open air, where a fire was lighted up and supper 
cooked, to which an uninterrupted ride of thirteen hours had insured a welcome 
reception. The day had been so hot, that it was with every prospect of sound sleep 
that we laid ourselves down; but there suddenly descended to us such a cold breeze, 
to announce the vicinity of the cordillera, that it did not allow some of us, of whom 
1 was one, to sleep a moment, and our surprise at the effect of it ended when, in the 
morning, we found that some running water near us was frozen over. Owing to a 
peculiar introduction and accident of light, the rising sun was here most magnificently 
beautiful, although the prospect did not extend beyond the tides of the funnel and 
the sky above it. The effect was rather that of a night scene, and of some forest 
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on fire before us, than of the break of day and a rising sun. The Plate IX. is 
from a sketch made of VillavjWncia after we had left it. The travellers are 
getting up at the da^vn of day, and the peons lighting the fire for taking mah^; 
A man is going to saddle the mule left in the corral all night, and to fetch the 
others from their pasture groimd. 

We left Villavicencia with an impression that the cold of the cordillera would 
be very intense, and continued our jmifcey up other funnels of the same steep ascent 
as before, with the argillaceous slate eva'^r where ^exhibiting itself around us in tlie 
manner described in the fourth chapter. I observed along the stream xnany frag¬ 
ments of a substance which had undergone ignitibn, and having ascended about two 
third parts of the mountain, we came in sight of a very large yellowish mass from 
which they had been detached, which hangs down over the path many hundred feet, 
with an appearance of having been in a fused and boiling state: here and there a 
few very small white or grey masses showed themselves in the slate. This eastern 
declivity is tolerably well covered with grasses and shrubs in nUiny spots, notwith* 
standing the great dryness of the efimate; its small and de gt^ fe^ are favourable to 
the growth and shelter of plants, and a botanist would here an inte¬ 

resting crop. It is said that a'little gold may be obtained||H|^b of tins soil, by 
washing it. The small streams with which v^e met, lo^ftheinselves before they 
reach the foot of the mountain. , . 


Having passed up through perhaps thirty or forty during more than 

five hours, besides the ascent of the preening day, we arrived at the top of the 
mountain, where the great power of the sun had already melted a considerable part 
of the snow which had fallen during the kte storms. Here, for the first time since 
our ascent, and from one spot only, we caught a view of the pampas, which, had 
we not known tluit they were land, vfe should have taken for a continuation of the 
i/ky, as neitner their horjiMn nor any object whatever could be distinguished: the 
whole appeared bounded below us ^y our own mountain: 1 have 

twice seen the this spof, with the dearest possible sky and the same 
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effect; and when the nature and steepness of the asttnt, and the seven hours required, 
for it at a good step, are considered, the height ovit may be found above eight or 
nine thousand feet. I must here observe, that if I often venture to state tiie probable 
elevation mountains, it is only because it assists description, and that my standard 
is not only their appearance, but also the time required for their ascent, and the 
nature of it, compared with what is necessary for reaching on foot the top of moun¬ 
tains in Europe of live or six thousand feet dfibve their base. 

With the exception of some, higher summits, which also appeared formed of 
the undisturbed shist, the ground over which we crossed the breadth of this moun- 
. tain was often without any vegetation, and covered with substances, either thrown 
over it by a volcano, or having otherwise undergone combustion; sometimes offering 
themselves in the shape of heaps like those already mentioned, and many with very 
striking white and red colours. When we came to the western declivity, which is 
, very gentle, we obtained a view of the valley or basin of Uspallata, the surrounding 
mountains of whi^ owing to the variety, crudeness, and decided character of their 
tints, presented ^ ^ interesting. Beyond it was the inner 

chain of the parts of its liigher central ridge were visible, but not 

with very striking and tliose immense masses appeared resolved to preserve 

the same heaviness with which they fiad at first presented themselves to our view. 

As we descended towards Uspallata, the scenery nearest to us incre^tsed in singu¬ 
larity and interest; the ground appeared as if covered with the ruins of ovens and 
furnaces: some large heaps looked like turf ashes, but with more decided hues: 

« soft substances, somewhat similar to shale, were seen by the road side in thin layers 
or plates, which evidently had run down in a state of fusion over a small patch of 
ground, and then cooled, or had penetrated and flowed into some clefts of slate 
rocks: some appeared partly calcined; others were in vitrified Uva, otiiers again 
roasted. Many whitish heaps, of round forms, had on their suiftice a thin covering 
of very small dark stones, as if they had been sprinkted ,eWier them, and in some 
degree similar to what I had seen near Mendoza, but bf a puvply hue, and appa- 
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resting .scenery. The higher chun exhibits masses of white, red, and otlicr colours, 
to a great height, mostly barren: no trees rise fibyond the bottom of the basin, |>art 

I 

of which holds for several miles, and to an elevation of two or throe hundretl 
feet, stones rolled out of a valley by forj .er waters. Hut a considerable part of 
it is covered with a volcanic substance, in small round .d lieaps of regular shapes, 
and from five to ten feet high or more, the contents of ^‘.'hi^ h c.aii very easily be 
detached in small angular fragments of about the size ol a liiumbr J luude a hole in 
one of them a foot deep, ^Fith the huud only; but at a greater depth the contents 
might be found harder: many such heaps can he seen from the hamlet, below glens 
down which their contents probably fiow^ed Iroin the volcano, and of a darker tint. 

On my return through this valley I rode to some of tlie fumigated ro< ks, to see 
ivliat they were, and found tliut they had been exposed to a}iisidcrablc heat, and 
came off in very thin partly caldned slates. Most of the algarols, which sparingly 
cover the ground towards them, are almost as black in their stems and brar.ches jis 
if they had been charred, and it is really very surj^sing that trees can continue to 
live in such a state. The ground to the north rises to a gentle hill, down which 
Hows the rivulet of Uspallata; and as its ha||^^t stands in a moist spot, the verdure 
of it forms a considerable contrast »»ith the surrounding scenerj’, of which I feel 
unable to give a description odeipiate to the very striking impression which it has 
left: nor can I offer any other view <»f it, than what recollection and some attentive 
observation have produced, whic h will be found in Plate X. In front is the rock 
split and thrown up: on the left, the roountmn of Uspallata, also called, cl parainillo 
de las minas, which some travellers are seen descending: on the right, the inner chain 
of the Andes, and a valley to wliich o?jr party is directing its course. 

A very extraordinary effect often produced on the, mind, when its pitch is 
accidentally harmonizing with peculiar circumstances, and a strong vibration taking 
place, which it is no less impossible to define than to account for. This sensation 
is almost too highly spiritual for our reach, and such was that produced by this si>ot, 
when, supper being over, and the ceremony of going to rest performed, by laying 
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, aside the stone which had served u| for a plate, the knife in its sh^th, the knees 
and blanket wliich had made our table and its doth, down again, I began to gaze 
at the stars, and to wait for sleep or a cold wind. The sun with its lights had gone 
far down and left us in the dark, but the scenery around us was still in the mind. 

Those great travellers, who have been skipping from £urc^ to Asia, from 
Asia to Africa, and back again to Europe by way of America, are every where at 
home; but I, a little traveller, was not at home h^. They will stand with their feet 
resting on Popocatepetl and Mont Blanc, their hands on Dhawalagiri and Chimborazo, 
viewing Corcovado and the new southern lands; they will turn about and look for 
a northwest passage or the magnetic pole, and feel no surprise at what they see; but 
1 experienced a very considerable astonishment at finding myself thus passing the 
night in this volcanic antichamber of the Andes, and at what I had seen: it seemed 
as if crowds of ideas were dancing in the mind, with associations so rapid and figures 
so intricate, that I could not make any of the performances out: something like a 
cadenced shake alone was sensible, and somd pleasing soimds heard. 

The confusion gradually ceased, whilst sleep, the high master of ceremonies 
in this world, was I suppose conducting each performer biude to its cell; and during 
this time some conversation took place, the subject of which , was the name of 
Paradise, bestowed on Chile in several works. Every one present admitted, that 
this word should not be allowed an introduction into books without being accom> 
panied with truth; and an idea, better read and informed than the rest, vindicated the 
authors who on that occasion had introduced it. Curiosity then became strongly excited, 
and desirous to know what a terrestrial paradise was, when the following descrip¬ 
tion was begun of the abode which awiuted us on the western side of the cor^Uera. 

At our arrival upon'thc central ridge, we were to hear the ring of distant bdls, 
of most extraordinary sizes, made of gold and silver, whose sounds were so full, so 
mellow, and chime so harmonious, that angels not men would be supposed the per¬ 
formers. Shortly afterwards we were to perceive, rising amongst beautiful tree.s 
of wonderful bright, surrounded by lofty summits clothed with a most luxuriant 
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vegetation, and of tints never before seen, a pile of buddings, constructed with the 
finest porphyry, and of such size and magnificence, that the Great Chartreuse with 
its mounts scenery, placed by the side of it, would here appear but a summer house 
in a garden. The sounds of a more heavenly than terrestrial music would first airest 
our steps as if by enchantment, then hurry them forwards to meet the gradual 
swell of its notes, and lead us to an hospitable mansion and its chapel, where, after 
a plain and fervent prayer from a priest, that the watch and check placed over tlie 
frailties of human nature might be rendered daily more strong and vigilant, and 
that both spiritual and temporal wants might be supplied, we should hear a discourse 
of such an impressive nature, in which, all mysteries and dogmas being avoided 
and left to the consideration and decision of eadh, our divine religion would be 
shown in its natural and beauriful forms, harmonizing so completely with the con¬ 
science and the rational faculties of man, even when in hU lowest stage; so well 
fitted, by what it makes evident and what it leaves to conjecture, to tlie manifest 
purposes of this life, that Protestants and Catholics, Atbanasians and Arians, Quakers 
and all sectaries, had they bee;n present, would agtun h^e thought themselves but 
one body, and wondered how they ever were led, to clothe it with dresses of such 
various descriptions, and to ^ve to it so many different appearances. The inhabitants 
of this spot, like the hospitable and useful fathers of the great Saint Bernard, em¬ 
ployed in assisting txsvdlers over the cordillera, would give us a kind reception, and 
an entertainment, which by its simpUcityand substance^ would invigorate our bodies, 
as their exliortations had our souls. 

Continuing our journey, after the most comfortable night ever passed, we were 
to find ourselves, sometimes on a Rlghi, with its magnificent mountains and lakes 
around us; sometimes in a vale of Chamouny or of Neath; now passing under a 
cave ofFingal with its thousand pillars, and now ridingalong a giant’s causeway, with 
columns ten times larger and more numerous. Here would ba waterfidls, to which those 
of the Niagara, of the Rhine, and of- the Formazza, the Piasache and tbe Staubach, 
would offer themselves to our imagination, only as the contents jo many troughs. 
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pouring over mill wheels. But as we descended the Andes* our gratifications were to 
become niorc and more sensual, and whilst we should sometimes be travelling along 
a river, another Rhine for the beauty of its banks, and another Amazon for its 
size, we were to meet with huge casks, to which the tun of Heidelberg would be 
but a barrel, and out of which some Patagonians, of the size seen by early navigators, 
were to offer us, in golden pans of exquisite workmansliip, the most delicious 
wines.Here, however, sleep entered the room and put an end to the descrip¬ 

tion, an interruption which I did not regret. We may easily believe, that He who' 
made the prismatic colours, could produce another, entirely unlike what we have 
hitherto seen: yet any such, we ourselves, cannot even imagine; and the inferior 
scenes of a terrestrial paradise would only lead us, to fine glittering mansions and 
splendid entertainments, gildings and silverings, tables and mirrors, gear and dresses, 
as beautiful as.it is in our power to conceive them; fineries and gauderies, gimcracks 
and gewgaws, puppets, dolls, and toys, all got without any labour or cares. 

Early in the morning we left the hamlet of Uspallata, the last inhabited spot 
on this side of the Andes. To fi>rm a near estimate of distances, in this climate 
and under this sky, some practice is required, and nowhere perhaps more than in 
this valley, Wlien we were on' the point of entering it the day before, it liad 
appeared so narrow, that we had .supposed its width to.be from three to four miles, 
and that we should be able to leave it . for behind us before supi^t; but an hour and 
a half on that day and thre^the next morning were requved to cross it, the whole 
distance being about fourteen. Our peons were unable to explain the cause of sucli 
a peculiarity in the atmosphere of this spot, but they could tcU us of one of its 
efiects: we were to feel a thirst still more difficult to allay than before; the waters 
of the torrents, said they, were worse and very unfit to drink; if, therefore, we 
•wished to do-J0'>when thirsty, the only expedient left, was to go with the empty 
cask and honiB ^ guard house, and there have them again filled up with 
Mendoza '^eaaeftamg and conclusion, which wc knew to be dictated by long 

experience, ua ix> full of good sense that we yielded to it The supjily 
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being got we proceeded, tod when I asked tl\e mule^r, if the high mountains 
before us were the cordilloa, he laughed and answered, that we should be, travelling 
and ascending two whole days longer before we could see it There was a kind of 
emulation between him and me: when he named the cordillera, it was always with 
emphasis, and evidently with the wish that the word should make an extraordinary 
impression on us; and I, as often attempted to muster up Spanish language sufficient 
to talk down his cordillera, and to make him suppose, that their mountains could 
not exdte wonder in one who had seen and crossed some parts of the Alps: our 
conversation on this subject might perhaps sometimes produce those flowers in logic 

r 

called puffs; but his rhetoric was of a higher order than mine, owing to my igno* 
ranee of his language. 

We passed amongst a considerable number of the white round heaps which I 
liave before described; afterwards by prodigious accumulations of. what a more 
powerful body of water than the present Mendoza river has brought out; and, 
leaving the basin of Uspallata, we entered a narrow valley, of a very gentle ascent, 
and found its entrance covered with white fragments, so very like pieces of old 
mortar, that I could not witliout difficulty persuade myself, that I was not riding over 
the ruins of old walls: an adjoining mountain appeared formed of the same substance. 
After proceeding some way up the valley we again found the clay slate, and its 
summits partly covered with a crust, apparently similar to that of the mountain of 
Uspallata; here and th^re,'some thousand feet below i^^^ere r^ular white and grey 
strata, or sometimes small masses, of bodies heterogeneous to the chief part of the 
mountains. Some scanty and brownish grass was seen in patches above us, but with¬ 
out trees or shrubs; and only a few of the latter alongside of us, chiefly myrtles, 
widely scattered over the ground, with scarcely any other plants between them. 

We arrived at a very bad path whicli hangs over dc^ pr^pices, below and 
almost underneath which runs the rivez- Mendoza: it wi»-t 6 ndei^^V 0 ry dippery by 
some snow and loose stones on it. This, if a specimen of ou|^. roed»7]m me sup¬ 
pose that our way over the higher mountains would be like the paftis of the chamois 
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hunters in the Alps. A sm^ cross ^indicated that some traveller had perished here» 
and, amon^ other warnings, impressed us with the necessity of holding fast on our 
mules. A point of honoiur seemed to prevent us from dismounting unless the 
muleteer ahead showed us the example, and if these people ever get oft' their beasts 
on such occasions, there must be an extraordinary necessity for it. It required some 
caution and practice to avoid having the knees bruised, the feet turned back, or 
even the seat lost by projecting rocks, when endeavouring to keep close to the 
mountain side: even mules, with all their instinctive geometrical skill, sometimes 
knock their loads against them, lose their balance, and W precipitated; an instance 
of which kind I witnessed on my return, a little beyond this spot, where the mule 
which was going immediately before .me with two boxes, struck one of them against 
a stone, missed her hind step, and rolled down some hundred feet, turning like a 
wheel, and thp two chests, loosened from tlie animal, bounding down before it; 
some tackle leisurely sliding in the rear. - The mule died shortly after the accident: the 
boxes were stopped by some sand and a large rock which interfered* between the 
river and them, and their strong hide covering saved them from being broken open 
in the fall. We were able to reach the spot where they lay^ by going back some 
distance, and tlierc I saw the skeletons of several mules which had perished in the 
same manner. Yet, two men, with a single day’s work, might render the road 
here very safe. S' 

But to proceed with our present journey, the bad path did not continue beyond 
a mile and a half. We passed by and almost under a very enormous mass of a por> 
phyritic rock, of a bright reddish yellow colour, which hung down many hundred 
feet, or perhaps thousand, from the mountain above us: it appeared entirely 
distinct ftom the rest, and as leaving cooled whilst flowing down or forced up in a 
state of fnsion t the mass here, and tliat seen in the mountain of Mendoza, by 
their colours andlfonhations, thdr drcular undulations, and their contrast with 
the surrounding ‘seem to indicate the eftects of a strong effervescence. This 

valley is partly iiUed, and in some places to the height of several 
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hundred feet, with alluvious matter; stones and pebbles brought down and rounded 
by the current of some former large body of water; and through this has the prewnt 
torrent again sunk a channel to a considerable depth. It exliibits the same features 
as some of the large western vallies in Chile, wliich have already been described in 
the second chapter; and very high banks, shelving down with much regularity, are 
likewise found here in several spots: if these have been the work of former inha¬ 
bitants for the purpose of irrigation, the appearance of the country has changed 
indeed, as nothing more is seen "than a feW small and half starved slirubs, of no 
pleasing tints: but the situa^on and climate of this long valley would be favourable 
to habitation, and, though narrow, be able to maintain a considerable ))opulation 
by the means of artificially irrigated agriculture. We rode on in it "with much 
ease and a hot sun during thirty miles, and did certainly experience a thirst of 
the most uncommon kind; no sooner quenched than again felt; and having travelled 
about forty on that day, we stopped for the night close by some large rocks, which 
in their fall have placed themselves in different attitudes, very much for the accom¬ 
modation of travellers. 

The scene, dreary and lifeless around us, suddenly became full of animation 
where we stood. A large fire was soon seen and heard crackling its fuel, and, with 
a still more cheering noise, the meat which was roasting over it. The water for 
drinking mat(?s was . boiling hard. Even the luxury of two courses miglit be 
expected: onions with red pepper were ready to be poured into a beef pottage, and 
to give to it as high a flavour, as the most consunimate science and execution 
of a professor in gastronomy presiding over a skilful cook ever produced to a 
princely palate, and a richer tinge than a Salvator Rosa eva gitve to the sun wlien 
setting down an Italian sky. Nay, yet more than this: for, the shist and the 
poiq)hyry were on all sides echoing the sound and crash of pestles, which were 
pounding the "came,*’ or dried beef for our muleteers and their first and 

sometimes their only course, whose preparation is as short aa 4bat of an oatmeal 
cake for a Scot Highlander. The dried meat, which- consistsr^f tldn layers pulled 
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off the most fleshy parts of the slaughtered beast in large slices, is pounded between 
two stones till its threads look like lint, and then put into a vessel with onions cut 
small: boiling water is poured over this compound, to which an abundance of red 
pepper gives a fiery colour and taste, and which requires no farther operation. 

Some eagles and guanacos might liave been lurking on high rocks to the leeward 
of us, inhaling the vapours arising from our kitchen; lamenting, like a poor hungry 
man passing over the grating iron that fences the hot and smoking feast, tliat the 
ascending fumes were not in more tan^ble forms. Such among us as could wait 
tiU the bell rang for supper smoked their cigars; tliose who could not, fell on the 
bread and tongues. As wars arc thought by some a i>leasant pastime, when they have 
returned from them full of glory, and void of wounds or suflerings, so is travelling, 
when, after a sultry and faUguing day, the traveller can fill his stomach %vith whole* 
some food; and drink, even South American, wine, without inconvenience or ail¬ 
ment. The effect of two cold nights had rendered us skilful in selecting proper 
resting places, and this time wc bade defiance to the fri|^d lungs of the cordillera, 
which might breathe and blow their worst, even tmto the bursting of all its pipes. 

At dayliglit the mules were driven in, and manifested evident signs that their 
supper had not been so abundant as our own, This was almost the last spot for the 
c-vliibition on the ground by our sides, of any thing more in an organic and living 
shape, unless indeed the huge masses before us should ultimately, and in the farther 
progress of science, likewise be found so; growing into layers and forms, by suchlike 
but slower processes as cause the rise and enlargement of bodies in the vegetable 
and animal worlds, and again decaying and decomposing out them by fermenta¬ 
tions, which Nature may sometimes think fit to acederate in her large furnaces and 
crucibles, as we do many substances in our kitchens and laboratories. The journey 
of this day excited an anticipation of more interest: we were to enter into another 
long and higher^ valley, covered witli snow, and formed on one side by the central 
ridge of the An^. The rays of the sun st^ck on us soon after its rising, and 
tempered the chOlmg breeze. The mountains on each side continued to exhibit 
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the day slate in immense bodies, whose stratification, although little'conspicuous, 
seemed to indicate a westerly or northwesterly dip: but of this I was unable to 
have a generally conclusive observation, and the fragments on the ground appeared* 
to indicate a slight transition into porphyritic rocks. When we arrived at the end 
of the valley in which we had been travelling nearly the whole of the preceding 
day, we saw through a very narrow opening the lofty summit of Tupungato, 
covered with everlasting snow, and presenting itself in the middle of it with a fine 
effect: it appeared as if very, near to us, though its distance was probably not less 
than sixty or seventy miles: tlie little river Tupungata, which comes from it, 
unites itself here with the Cueva, and their mixed waters, also joined by another 
snow torrent from the north, take the name of Mendoza. A steep ascent and a 
turn to tlie northwest led us into the valley of Uu cuemsy the caves; and here, 
owing to the elevation and situation of it, a striking change of scene suddenly took 
place: the snow covered nearly every part of the ground, and we could s;Be the 
whole of our day’s journey set out before us, at the end of which rose the high 
summits and crater of an extinct volcano, near to which, on the left, is tlie pass of 
the cumbre of the cordillera, which wc coiild not yet see. A deep northern winter, 
with forms as.forbidding as its dress, now stood full in our view. 

This higher valley is about half a mile wide, of a very singular asj^cct from its 
tints, and would 1 believe afford much interest to a naturalist: but we will first 
continue our journey in it over the snow, and afterwards see it witliout any. Soon 
after our entrance into it wc met. with the first cMuckuy or vault aliove ground, 
indicating that we bed got within the limits of a rough dimate: we passed by others, 
and had near us the little river Cueva, the only thing apparently in motion here; 
biit.it runs too tamely along for such mountains: a magnificent body of water, 
precipitating itself from rock to rock, then caught and squeezed between them, 
rushing out again foaming'with noisy rage, carrying or threatening the work of 
destruction in its course, would suit this spot better: the stream ^ough rapid runs 
so meekly and humbly along, that a small alpine torrent would turn it off, and drown 
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,4t6 muridiutnig noise. The ^ravellec, le4 to expect waterAiXk of some thousand feet, 
finds non$^ not even a cascade": lie misses the dark green pine, goitly agitated as 
"the atmosphere heaves its breath, sha)ci^g off* from its branches flakes of frozen 
snow, and he looks for it in vain. Seas of blue ice, of various fantastic forms, do 
not come down vallies. and glens to meet him, and to pour their hidden waters out 
of clefts and caverns before him. With such features, the ^ormous masses here 
might claim some resemblance to the Alps, and then feel proud of their gigantic 
size. Even tlie rocks themselves will not assuiAe threatening attitudes, and tlieir 
bodies lie one over the other, in dull, smooth, and, I. might almost say, sleepy 
postures, partly covered with thei^crumbling fragments. But on a sudden appeared, 
on a high spot near us, some guunacos: they looked as messengers from the 
cordillera, to tell us that a time was, when its rocks and Waters looked not so gentle 
and harmless -as now, that th^ were resting from most violent convulsions, and 
befitting themselves for the support of mankind; and, pointing to the volcano before 
us, bid us beware of raising their indignation by our complaints. 

Yet at the entrance of this valley is a bold and lofty summit, which belongs to 
the central ridge, and stands aptly there os' the ruins of an old portico: it is called 
punia de la racot from a cow whi^ got up’ttf it^ and whose ad^ntures ore variously 
told. The ascent up the'valley is not steepTand 'we only found it bad in a few 
places, where, on account of the snow, we w^e under the necessity of leaving the 
summer road. A gentleman of our partyj who* was incautiously U'ftlking behind a 
mule, was kicked by it; and, had he been ati inch netiiet to it, would have received 
very serious injury: the pain which this accident cau^ him, at first considerable, 
. soon tobsided. We came to a Spot wh^, owing to*the quantity of snow, it was 
necessary that our mules Should climb and " jump up, rather than ascend, a very 
steeply rising ground covered with-it: the best place was reconnoitred for it, as if to 
scale the walls^bf a'fortress. Mid the tioop of relay mules first cleared it with the 
son of the muletror, a lad who was glad of ^^i'ery opportunity to show us his horse- 
manship: the muleteer himself got easily ovw it; but when my turn came, at the 
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first effort of the mule, my saddle, and consequently myself also, pasa(||>^1)^^^d the^ 
body of the beast: we both gHded down its hind 1^, with thongs &stene;d^ StiiTups 
and all the tackle, as neatly as possible, aQd I found myself seat^ on the path and 
the saddle, as if 1 had been riding. When it was observed that I was unhurt, there 
issued, fore and aft, such a shout of mirtli at my mulemanship and odd position, as 
made the cordillera resound with it. Had I fallen a little to the left of the mule, I 
must liave rolled down into the river, a distance sufficient to be bruised, and with 
water enough for a cold ducking; 'but the principal escape was from a kick of the 
mule. 

It was almost dark when we arrived near the foot of that part of the central 
ridge which we were to cross, and where stands a casucha by the side of the Cueva. 
The day had been very fine, and little wind stirring. We went into the vault, in 
order to pass the night in it. And now, whilst supper is cooking, we. will ima^ne a 
summer's day, and take another view of our valley, beginning at the turn into it after 
passing by the little river Tupungata. Here, the crude reddish yellow tints begin to 
contrast in a very extraordinary manner with that of the preceding masses; particularly 
those of the mountain on our left, which is a part of the cordillera properly speaking 
with us. Whenever^ during my excutrions in Cli5c,I have been able to obtain a hear 
view of this lofty central ridge, with its deep ditches along it, of which our present 
valley seems to be one, the tints and.character of it have appeared to me the same: 
red, white, and ash grey masses; the latter predominating; the mountains along it, 
more or less covered with like substances, but often exhibiting in their deepest glens 
immense beds of what I have deseribed before* as looking very like kelfs with a 
leaden or sometimes a greenish and silv^' appearance, surrounded by thh clay 
slate and other recks. The red tinge of this valley also firduglit to my reopUection 
some of the higher breaks of the mountmns of Cumberland: but neariy all here.is-^ 
barren, and like deep turned out soil, mostly un^t to be the organ of Vegetable life. Thh 
slate is 1 think now becomii^ much abundrat, said the rocks ds^hed firo|]$ the 
summits above chiefly consist of a very coarse .breccia qx agglonfemte, in which |tre 
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seen some small stones of smooth, forms, thin layers of Very coarse amalgamated 
sand with, a rather porpbyritic appearance, and some other substances. I could not 
see any trace of real granite, and the agglomerate increased with the ascent of this 
valley, as 'well as the softness and decomposition of the rocks and superincumbent 
masses. 

Some way up it, to the left, and on a platform perhaps a thousand feet above 
the valley, in a deep and narrow opening of the lofty cordillera, stands a pile appa¬ 
rently of a soft and coarse sand stone, fkintly tinged red, green, and yellow, vhich 
looks like the ruins of a gothic cathedral of a magnitude proportionate to the 
with large and numerous tombstones before it, half buried in the sand or fragments 
detached from the building; the fine effect of wldch was rendered still more striking 
by some snow on the roof. Farther on is the bridge of the Incas, and the pieces of 
rocks on the ground are here very much intermixed witii volcanic productions. This 
bridge is a nature structure, and its singular exhibition begins a few huhdred steps 
higher up, where the bank of the Cueva forms a*flat piece of ground, perhaps sixty 
or seventy feet above the river, and a hundred and fifty wide between it and the fi>ot 
of the cordillera, which here rises very abruptly to ^ great elevation. In this nearly 
level ground are several warm springs, two of which are very considerable, and come 
bubbling up out of its surface, whose temperature I suppose to be from 106® to 110" 
of .Farenheit; and quality, from tiieir taste smd greasy effect, sulphureous. A conve¬ 
nient bath is here formed, by a rock and some stones cemented together in the 
shape of a trough, into which flows an abundant spring. The watef, which comes 
out in several places, runs and' spreads down towards the river and the bridge, 
having covered the whole of the flat space with a redtoh yellow tufla, and in two 
places foils over the gentle inclination of the bank in small and divided streams, 
which, extending themselves as they flow, form two mantles with red, green, and 
yellow streaks, passing into other tints where they come in contact with eadl other: 
these streaks widen as the run of water spreads out in coming down the bank, and as 
thrir colours are of a decided character, each of these two spots has the appearance 
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of being covered with a large piece of drapery, of a new pattern, aacj^^, a vcoy 
striking effect But where the incUnation of the surface has caused the 

mineral water to nm into the rivw, th^^a combination of effects has formed a 
bridge, about a third part of which consists of the old alluvial deposit trhich this 
river has again undermined, and the other two thirds of the tuffa, which, gradually 
advancing, has at last joined it This, bridge appears strong, and its size, if I here 
ibUow the usual way of describing bridges,^ will be about tweyity five feet long, and 
a hundred and twenty wide. A quantity of water runs also to tlie bridge through 
thdjipPBt, and drips under it, where it forms stalactites, one of which is very laige, 
and nangs down near to the water ^ge in smooth flaky crystals, extiibiting the same 
colours as the mantles on the bank ^ lower than the bridge is Qgaiu exhibited another 
natural piece of drapery, smallw than the former, and quite close to the foot of the 
mountain whicli here interrupts the work of the loom. Tjooking up tlie cordillera, 
immediately above the springs, with the assistance of a glen, an extensive crust may 
be seen bu it, of a very regular conVex shape, like the round cover of a dish of white 
earthenware, with some grass over it. Below the bank near the edge of the river is 
another bath. By whom or for whom these two baths were constructed, in such a 
place as this, without v^etation, and: where the four finest months are but winter in 

* ' , s 

a mild form, will probably remain^an ol^cct of conjecture only. It is very probable 
that when the Peruvians extended their conquests to tfaje river Maule, they also 
penetrated into these eastern vallies. As the breadth of the bridge forms an inclined 
plane, and the mineral water is stiff running over it;- it may yet be gradually 
increasing. ^ ' 

* Leaving now this spot, a little fkrther up^ .on the side qiposite to it and the 
central, ridge, is the mountain <rf the volcano. 'On and near the road is. a great 
number of https of rpuE(d and smooth forms, ^h tt have been already described, 
but composed of a dark grey substance which evidently has undergone fusion: on 
them lie some large masses of rocks fletadLed from the mountain: these have a sandy 
and porphyritic appearance^ and locM^ltfhiron slag of a light colour. I rode round 
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one of them; it exhibited signs of having been strongly ignited, end as if some 
stones fcntaerly amalgamated with it, had been roasted out of its sides, Above the 
heaps is a hceik, down wliidi the whole has undoubtedly pome. At a short distance 
from this spot, higher up the valley, lies aWast number of heaps still more remark¬ 
able, of a yellowish or greyish white colour, and of smaller and very regular forms 
I rode amongst a few of them, and found that each had its top composed, of some 
cemented white fragments, which looked like dross part^ ejected: at a distance 
these had the appearance of tassels on the-crown of white and smooth nightcaps*' 
Enclosed by these heaps, and I believe by every three of £em, but am not sure of 
the number, are bowls; that is to say, every bdwl has three heaps around it, and 
appears exactly like their mould. On one ride each bowl is a hole, perhaps 
two or three feet square, going down into the ground, and under only one of the 
heaps, like the funnel of a Aumney, These boles are I suppose the origin of the 
name,' de las cuevas, given to the valley, the river, and the easucha built near them. 
Tiie regularify and extent these small round heaps give to them at a ^tance an 
extraordinary appearance; they must have flowed in a state of fusion down a deep 
glen which is immediately under the crater of th^ volcano, as they may be seen a 
considerable way up towards it, and -to bave gsfttty extended themselves as they 
arrived on a more level ground. A few milea'&rther up are again other heaps of 
round and regular shapes, bift of a Id&d and colour, covered with small 

fragments of a dark grey substance,.'descended froiri another^break in the mountain. 
These were the first wiUi which J met on^my return, and I mde pver them without 
particular notice, but wondering very much how small fragments of rocks 4^uld 
have accumulated into such convex and regular forms, and it waa not till I came to 

' the next, that their white appeanmee, thrir singular tops, and volcano immedi- 

• ' 4 

atriy above them, gave me some explanation, and ^w more attention to this scene 

* 

of former action. 

But my attempt to describe this from a very hasty survey: muleteers 

and baggage soon get out of right during ^short ‘Stoppages, and the mules show a 
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deeded aTersion to those investigations, which pblige them to hurry afterwards out 
of their usual step in order to overtake their party. The crater of the yoldmo, some 
miles in circumference, is surrounded with, or formed by, rocks which are Ingher 
than the central ridge, with which they seem connected at the upper end of our 
valley. A large mass of them which bangs down over the crater, exhibits the same 
strata or nearly so, as are seen atUspailata, of many different colours, and so regular, 
that they look like ribands sewed up together. Opposite to the crater, on the brow 
of the cordillera which we were going to ascend, are seen dikes, a few feet in thick¬ 
ness, running in several directions, soine horizontal, some vertical, as the seams of 
a coat: they are of a yellowish green colour, and, I have some reason to think, of argil¬ 
laceous slate. Had the ground been removed from them, they would have exhibited 
walls no less r^ularly built than the dikes seen in Scotland, when, leaving the firth 
of Clyde, the river is entered so as to pass up between the great Cumbra and the 
main Iwd, which have so mudi the appearance of the walls of an old castle, tliat it 
is not without difficulty that they are believed the work of nature. 

The Plate No. XI. is intended to give a general idea of the bridge of the Incas, 
of the volcano, of tlie upper part of our valley, and of the pass of the cumbre, which 
is the opening seen between two high summits: but it is froni recollection only, and 
mth an alteration in the arrangement of these objects, in order that they may be 
brought into view where they appear most interesting. That of the bridge will give, 

I believe, a tolerably just representation of its appearance, as I took an attentive 
survey of it, and noted down the prindpal features exhibited by it soon after 
having left the spot: but neither their arrangement, nor the number of strata in the 
rock which appears overhan^g the crater, is offered as exact: their generd effect 
is all that can be attempted. I was informed that if the bridge be seen when the ^ 
sun first strikes its rays upon it in the morning, the beauty of the whole structure 
is considerably increased. The tuffa has been tested, and is a carbonate of lime. 

When we got up and looked out of <njr vault, we had the pleasure to observe 
the appearance of a fine day, and were surprised to see our starved muleavery high 
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up on so steep a side of the moun^n, in quest of i^eiv withered plants which 
grow scattered among the fragments of rocks, that we would have supposed none 
but guanacos could have stood there: hunger had made them bold and nimble; we 
.could see no trace of any thing Uke grass and food for them, and were going more 
than before to require all their strength and caution. A torrent called Orcone comes 
out of the c^Ual ridge near this spot, and joins the CuOva, with a good effect when 
the snow does pot interrupt the sight of it. We soon began to ascend that part of 
the cordillera called the cumbre, or the summit of Jhe ridge; and shortly the ground 
became so steep, and, owing to a crust of frozen snow, so slippery, that our surprise 
was great, when we ww that our mules eould carty us and our heavy loads along it: 
a brow where, had we attempted not only to walk, but even to stapd on our feet, we 
must have instantly slipped and rolled down, like snow balls, the distance of above 
a mile. Our Peruvian fellow traveller, who rode immediately behind me, was from 
time to time exchutning Ave Maria, qual caminor and I, fearing lest his ejacuW 
tions should ^bratc the atmosphere too much, and my mule out of its balance, was 
holding on^t, as if an ounce more only, thrown over the right or left side, should 
make us both roll down to a death, whicli we are>apt to contemplate differently, or 
to talk more freely of, when our passions are stirring wittiin and warming us, than 
when they and our body become chilled by an icy wind and scenery. But tliis 
dangerous road, which without snow is very easy, did no.t continue more than half 
a mile, and afterwards the ascent, although steeper still, yet being more exposed.to 
the sun, was newly free from it, as during the last fine days much of it had melted 
down. The ground vras very soft, consisting of broken or pulverized fragments of 
rocks, and we climbed up i^ a few steps at a time, in order that our mules might 
breathe more freely. Two hours aft^r the beginning of our ascent we reached the 
top of the cordillera, and found it here reduced by convulsions and Eruptions to a 
back only two or three hundred f^'wide. The ridge on eack^de of us rose several, 
hundred, and ferther on, some summits, perhaps t^vo thousand feet above the spot 
where we stood; but had no view of TUpungato nor of any of the highest moun- 
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tains, and our prospect was in every direction contracted within nanrov^ limits: on 
tlie eastern side wc could only see pert of the valley which we had jurt left, with 
the volcano opposite to and rising above us; and on the western, th^ first step of 
the descent into Chile, which was parficularly striking; a veiy low pit, which, 
partly owing to its fonn, and partly to the effect of the deep snow in it, appeared as 
if we were going to be hurled rather than carried down into it; a narrow opening 
into another and lower; the lofty brink of the first, conriderably higher than our 
own cumbre, fonmng part of a circle around us, and sKuttihg oUt any farther view 
than the entrance, or rather the ap|:terent ftll into the next pit \ the whole nearly all 
covered with a very considerable quantity of snow, which usually comes with a 
northwest wind, and is arrested and accumulated here by the higher ridge of the 
Andes. This view reminded me,, in a ftr more extensive d^ree, of the pass of 
the Siunt Gothaid; which I' had' erdssed whilst some snow, was still lying over it; 
but the great size and depth of^the Well hefbre iis, and file scale of the prosp^t, 
although comparatively contracted, rendered it much more remarkable. Should we 
soon arrive in a beautiful vale of Urseren and at-U X)eVil*a fridge dcfiibted it. 

Were the Andes seen from-'the top of Tupungato, their appearance would 
probably change as much,' its doc^ 'that of the hills of Cumberland, when after 


leaving the fine scenery bf the&'kikea.''and vaUies We ascend Skiddow, and see 
around us numberless heaps, looking thcm'Hke as many cart loads of earth, unloaded 
by each other’s sides, than like mountainii Capable of Affording So much pleasure to 
the traveller, by their variety of shapes, linti^ and landscapes. The masses wliich 
ibhned the limited prospect before us, were niore striking by the large scale than the 
boldness of their arrangement, end there continued to be A great want of character 
in their several features: they looked more gloomy than terrific, And the gloom seen 
became felt, as if impressively reflected on the mind of the observer, who, at the 
same time, experienced both a gratifidatlbn in gazing At the Scene, and A wish to' 
leave it. ' 

The deep basins below us antidpatibit'of a^irisk descent, and of a 
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speedy change of climate, but the sun shone so bright on the cumbre, that we felt 
no inconvenience there from the cold: it is during a snow storm that, in this season, 
tlic passage of the ridge becomes a trying and truly dangerous journey. The mule¬ 
teer and a peon with the relay mules went forward to examine the way down, and 
to try the depth or resistance of the snow : we paid a visit to our provisions, and at 
about ‘eleven o’clock we proceeded. The descent was very rapid but not particu¬ 
larly dangerous, the mules sometimes only sliding down many steps. It is here 
whore a little more snow than what we found on (he side of the first ba.siii, render^ 
it necessary to glide down on hides. We ourselves rode through it well; in two or 
three places the mules sank deeply, and required 'great excitement and exertions to 
carry us over: but it went harder with tliose which had the charge of our hiqjgagc, 
and which of^Cn fell, slipping down the steep ^des of our path, lying almost buried 
in .snow, and re<juiring tjie ossistmicc of several men in order to be set up and on 
agun. As we were going down in a single file, and under the necessity of stopping 
when an accident liappened, we felt the cold much more during this descent than 
Ixjforc; and when this ground is travelled over again without snow, it is seen how 
much trust must be placed in the experience of the muleteer, and in the activity of 
the men which was^ery highly displayed on thla occasion, and formed a striking 
contrast with their natural indolence when exertions are not particularly required^ 
Having descended from one deep basin into anotlier and down several of them, 
with very little variation in the scenery around us, we passed, at a distance of about 
two miles, by the lake of the Incas; the ground still covered with snow; tlic declivity 
very rapid except in crossing the bottoms of the cavities; and at six o’clock, we 
arrived at the last casucha on the western side, a spot called Q/o de agtia, where we 
stopped for the night. * 

If we now retrace our steps without snow during this day’s journey, we shall 
dnd on the summit of the pass, that the edge of the basin before us exhibits at a 
distance Layers and masses apparently of a coarse sand or sand stone, and that among 
the fragments which have fallen from it, is^cliiefly found the agglomerate alrciuly 
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described. Many strata of the same white and ^iBfrey tints as mentioned before show 
themselves in several high spots, and the higher stands the cordillera, the so^r and 

f* 

more decomposing and crumMing down appear its rocks Iictc. The yellowish green 
dikes, which I have already noticed as having a vey singular appearance from their 
regular thickness and various turns, throw one of their branches out close by tlie 
ground on w'hich we halted, and this forms a wall a few feet high across the cuinbre; 
there appear to be others farther on: fragments arc easily detached from tliem in thin 
plates, and, as before stated, I shoifld tliink tliem chiefly of day slate, some of which 
with a rather pungent odour: pieces of porphyry are also found Iwre. On my return over 
tlie cordillera we slept at nearly three miles from the lake: I walked to it, and found 
it al)out as much in circumference; it appeared very deep, and to liave been the 
crater of a volcano, like a t^faiara, as the mountains around it are tinged yellow, 
and this colour is concentrated in many of the rocks dctadicd from them. With 
some trees and an habitati<m, this lake would form a very picturesque object; but 
the only thing seen growing about it is a little grass of a brownish hue, and it is a very 
cold spot. 1 observed among the rocks near it tbe pretdest flower that 1 have se^ in 
the Andes, and which reminded me of the Alps. This elevated part of their 
western declivity does not produce the same lively tints as the other. The fragments 
of breccia which are numerous on the ground, as far down as half way from the 
cumbre to the lake, appear afterwards but seldom, and tlie rocks cxliibit in many 
spots, I believe, considerable masses of wenite. The crust of the cordillera conti¬ 
nues often to show bodies of coarse sand in thick layers, which at a distance looks 
as,if it were loose, and very like what I have seen along the shore of the Pacific* 
Oceffli, where the wind, carrying fhe fine particles to a greater distance, leaves the 
coarse near the sea side, forming there a more or less elevated ridge, which seenK 
to be gradually arranging itself into diflerent strata, and will perhaps ^how the 
end of a whalebone sricking out, wliich may be destined for the investigation of 
naturalists in future ages. 

Early in the morning we left ooT vault, whidi to those who are proceeding 
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westward, indicates the approach of a more genial temperature. These buildings 
stand on high spots, and on a foundation which appears to be from six to ciglit feel 
above the ground: they consist of one room only, without any other opening than 
tlie entrance, into which thirty people or more might squeeze themselves for shelter 
in case of need. Two of them are represented in Plate XI. The <^vation of this 
last casucha and .spot above the level of the sea, might vaguely be estimated at about 
seven thousand feet, and at half the height of the pass of the cumbre. It is now 
probable that much more time will not elapse, ,cre some ports of the Andes of 
Chile he measured. 

Under a sky still without a cloud we continued our descent on a good roail, and 
very soon left the snow in the valley entirely behind us. Some lofty masses detached 
from the central ridge appear to have slid a good way down from it; they hang over 
like the high towers of a castle, battered out of their perpendicular. On our right 
stood unseen the high volcano of Aconcagua, which is stated to be sometimes 
smoking yet, but I know not how correctly. We had not ridden long before we 
met with <iuilhii trees and some shrubs. The mules, by their extraordinary alacrity, 
manifested as much satisfection as ourselves in going down the Andes; and to see or 
feel their wide and expeditious strides was the cause of real pleasure: they were on 
tlie scent of the lucem enclosures of Aconcagua. At every turn the sky before us 
appeared to dip so low through the next opening, that we as many times thought 
ourselves on the point of obt^ing an extensive view of Chile, but always were 
disapiwinted; and in this feature the Andes are here as*provoking as many other 
high mountains: another step to go up or down, but no prospect still. 

Towards midday we arrived at the guardia, the first Chile guard house, where 
our baggage was visited, with poUtenesij and without inconvenient strictness. A 
trdvdler is'usually ushered out of one country into another through custom houses; 
an extra and introductions which are seldom pleasing to liis feelings, whether he be 
ruffled by the ransacking of his trunks, the difficulties and'expence occasioned by 
some trifles on which he may set a value, OTr and more rationally, only lamenting 
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the c;m.sc.s and necessity of such measures. Our passports were inspected and we 

proceeded, having by our sides some vegetation, whose tint at a distance waa more 

« 

brown tlian green; tlie shrubs were parched; the trees small and few. These vallies 
are narrow, and down them, on the left of the road, flows the river Aconcagua, 
whose beginni^ we had seen at the ciimbre, and which is joined by several streams: 
in one spot only it exhibits an interesting view, having there dug a long, very deep 
and narrow channel, through a ground which appears to have been brought across the 
valley by the fall of some mountain. I tliiuk that the clay slate is perhaps not so 
much seen in this part of the Andes as on the eastern side, but that, with the excep¬ 
tion of the mountain of ISlcndoza^ its northwest stratification is more conspicuous 
hero: porphyritic r(x:ks may sometimes be observed along the road, in regular strata, 
with o\er or underlying beds of coarse sand stone. The appearance of these lower 
vallies is of a softer character: in some warm and sunny spots are growing aloes and 
prickly pears; and although the quillai and the shrubs be not tliickly planted, yet 
the traveller remains satisfied with what he sees, in much the same manner as 
were our mules with what they could get to ea^ after having got nothing. 

Tlic .sun had set when we reached a pretty spot, well sheltered by some trees, 
and close by the river whose murmur lulled us to sleep. The next day we soon 
reached the lower end of our winding valley, and here found natural vegetation 
worse, and the ground possessed by algarobs and espinos, thinly growing over it, and 
apparently without much intercourse with the quillais and other andine plants: the 
wide space between those small brownish trees Avas nearly bare. Hut shortly opcne<l 
itself to our view the basin of Aconcagua, and appeared on the road the first Chilcno 
cottages, whose inhabitants made a striking impression on me, with a stature a little 
below the common size in the pampas and in England; small but well turned and 
tilled up limbs; plump faces; lively, expressive, and somewhat Chinese counte¬ 
nances. The inhabitants of both sides the Andes in this part of South America, 
except in some spots, are remarkable for the smallness of their hands and feet. 

We proceeded on the brow of hills forming a part of the basin mentioned 
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above, which is one of tlie finest spo^s in Chile for situation and mountain scenery, 
and one of the most renown for agriculture. It was formerly in communication 
with Peru, and it is said that an Inca’s road, of about two thousand miles, leads from 
it to Cusco. When the Peruvians pushed their coiicpiests as far as the river Maule, 
they drew their supplies chiefly from this basin, which appears to be fifteen or twenty 
miles long, and six or eight wide. The river, which we had crossed upon a small 
wooilen bridge thrown over two rocks which contract its channel, pursues its course 
to the right and through the valley, whose grounds arc irrigated by it, and whose 
soil is very fertile, exhibiting groves of apple, fig, orange, vine, and other fruit 
trees: fields of lueem, wheat, barley, kidney bfens, and other productions. But 
the cultivation of Aconcagua, famed as it is, becomes less pleasing as the various 
features of it arc unfolding themselves : the river shows near its course the very 
wide and barren bed of a torrent, which takes up a considerable part of the valley: 
the enclosures are formed, either by mud walls often in a decayed state, or, and 
more extensively, by very brown hetlges made of dead algarobs and acacias, heaped 
up together so as to make very high, massive and pricklji fences: more grounds are 
in a fallow than cultivated state, thickly covered with tall weeds: there prevails a 
want of an*angemcnt and of neatness in them as well as in the habitations, of cattle 
grazing, of ploughs going; and here is missed the contrast at this time, l)ctwecn the 
bright furrow of this goldoi soil just turned over, and the already growing com, 
gradually increasing with the ploughman’s work. But the fine fonns, the beautiful 
{lecoupure of Chile, begin here to exhibit themselves with very striking effect; what 
is deficient is animation, and the sight of man availing himself of the handsome works 
and bountiful gifts of nature. 

A longitudinal mountmn, of a range parallel witli the Andes, fifteen or twenty 
miles distant from them, makes the western border of a large valley, which extends 
from Aconcagua to and beyond Santiago, and which, being at intervals traversed or 
partially intersected by smaller mountains or by hills only, is tliu® divided into 
basins, the skirts of which generally consist of grounds rising with smooth and 
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pleasing shapes. This is a fine and characterjstic feature of Chile, which renders 
it a country of bowls rather than of vallics. Were there moisture sufficient to as^t 
tlie fertile soil in ]»T>ducing a sti’ong and luxuriant vegetation, perliaps no country in 
the world would be found to equal this in ^auty. 

Our M’ay now lay to the southward along the foot of the Andes, about seventy 
five miles to Santiago. We passed over the transverse mountain of Chacabucx), which 
dindes the small basin of the same name from that of Aconcagua; and after the 
longest day’s journey since our departure from Buenos-ayres, at near midnight, we 
arrived at the estate of Chacabuco, where the large house of the owner, a few 
cottages, and si>mc pieces of ground artificially irrigated with a scanty stream 
absorbed by them, do not make a splendid appearance either in architecture, in agri¬ 
culture, or in population. But this spot aiwl its name have acquired some celebrity 
from the battle fought some years ago in it, between the united armies of Buenos- 
ayres and Chile, and the Royal Spanish troops; a few thousand men <m each side: 
the contest terminated here, and in favour of the former, by which event Cliile once 
more ixKXivered her independence. We took possession of a convenient piece of 
ground for passing the night, hardby a small farmhouse, whose inhabitant.s we roused 
for a supper, which afforded nothing new but some very thick and sickening wine. 
We had not met with half a dozen habitations during the whole of this day’s 
journey, the cause of which must chiefly be attributed to ftie want of water for irri¬ 
gation. No change had taken place in the vegetation, which still consisted of a few 
algarobs and acacias only: sometimes a yellow tint, thrown over the lower decUviti^, 
indicated the withered stems of a thin covering of wild oats and barley plants. 

But if the road to this spot want water, vegetation and inhabitants, the 
features seen from it are such as I have found, after several excursions, to be more 
characteristic than from almost any other place that I have visited, of the striking 
and metallic appearance of many parts of the Andes: here arc not observed the 
same exhibitions of great convulsions as on the eastern side; the ground is not so 
much strewed with volcanic productions: but this mountain of Chacabuco, and all the 
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foregrouTul of the Andes seen from it, show in an extraordinary degree and extent 
those masses of a grey tint, which 1 have already more than once noticed: whole 
mountains from this ^ot appear formed of this rock or substance, which is in a nearly 
naked state: the prospect is not of high lands fit for vegetatkm, but of he^ of 
impure lead which only requires refining. A few mines may be seen from tl>c road, 
and I have been informed, that lead and iron, some silver and otlier metals, are very 
extensively found in tliis part of the Andes. The long mounts to the southward of 
Santiago, shown in Plate II., is much of the same description. 

(In the opposite adc, many spots offer a no less chfu-actCTistic scene. The moun¬ 
tain wliich runs ffom north to south, and skirts this long valley, has all the appearance 
of a clay slate, uniform, and undisturbed structure; but immediately below it are 
hills of striking red and white cedours; externally very barren, but bearing gold in 
tlieir bosom: the once very celebrated mines of Tiltil lie in one of them; I have 
passed by that liill, and it seems essentially to differ from the mountain close to it; 
its crust seen from above has 'much the same appearance as the teq) of tlie mountain 
of 'Uspallata, Were those extraordinjuy grey, red and white hills cn- mountains 
others than accumulations of fish and shells, which have undergone fermentation and 
changes^ That they were, was tlie first and last impression received in this country: 
;^nd anotlicr which took a no less strong hold, after having seen near the .sea shore the 
rock described in the dghth chapter, was, that in all tlw very numerous porphyritic 
fragments found in tlie vallies of the Andes, and particularly by the sides of streams, 
tlie feldspar in them, which so often assumes the form of thin and curved plates, 
had originally been the broken remains of former inhabitants of the ocean. 

At the bottom of the valley and not far from this spot, is the only rock of lime¬ 
stone of which I have heard at Santiago, wliereto, after having been burnt into quick 
time, it is sent for sale and used: ‘it forms a valuable part of the estate in which it 
lies: I have seen the quarry of it, which is small; and, if my memory do not 
deceive me, the rock is wliite and very coarse. The littSe Ume which is used in this 
country is chiefly made wifti sea shells and of a bad quafity: I am not aware of 
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any otiicr si>ot where limestone is used for that purpose. Nor have I in any place, 
uiiether in the Andes or elsewhere here, seen rocks which I can suppose to belong 
to basalt, or only compare to it, and to what I understand to be literally meant 
by treppe or trap forinatioiL 

Ere I take leave of the Andes, a feature offers itself to my recollection, which 
may farther tend to indicate the soft nature and decaying state of their higher 
central ridge. In ascending the eumbre, on my return, a wide and deep channel of 
some miles in extent went up by the side of our path, the ground of which had 
been tlwown over each side of it by its water, in such a regidar manner and high 
l idges as induced me to ask the muleteer if it were a drain made for the benefit of 
tlie road; a question wliicli, betraying my ignorance of the works of nature here, 
was not answered without an expressive smile: I afterwards observed other channels 
a similar appearance. In this road, as in tliat over the Andes of Peru, described 
by Mr. Helms, it ajjpears, that the western declivity of the central ridge is much 
more abrupt than the eastern; and from the description given of it by that traveller, 

I sliould be led to suppose, that their summits are in many features very similar to 
each other. I have also to state, that by bringing into view, in Plate XL, some 
principal objects of the valley of the cuevas, which cannot all be seen from tlie same 
spot, the bridge of the Incas has been represented higher on one side of its length 
than on the other, altbougli this is not the case with the original, whose considerable 
width alone forms an inclined plane which follows the course of the river. 

And ere the pampas be left at a still greater distance from our journey and 
attention, I have farther to notice a statement found in several works, and in their 
description of the province of Cuyo, of two rocks resembling pillars, lying between 
Sail Luis and Mendoza, one of whicli is described as being a hundred and fifty feet 
iiigh, and twelve in diameter; and that on them have been observed figures of 
animals, with inscriptions somewhat similar to Chinese characters, supposed to be 
a work of considerable antiquity. It would be interesting exactly to know, not 
only what they are, but also if there be any connection between these figures and 
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inscrijitions, those likewise stated to exist on rocks near La Paz, and tho.'ie which 
Daron de Humboldt observed on the former high banks of the Oronoko. I mu.st at 
the same time mention, that a British officer, wlio has made a long residence at 
liQ P.'iz, and has traversed the country between San Luis, San Juan, and Mendoza, 
in many directions, and every where enquired after objects of curios!^, has never 
lieard of any such rocks in the vicinity of those places. There arc, close by the 
road which leads from San Luis to San Juan, two mountains of conical forms and 
considerable height, called the Giants, which are ^hown in the Map: they may be 
seen from the western road, and, being isolated, have a fine appearance: but they 
in some degree belong to the Cordova chain, and* therefore are probably, like it, of 
granite. To the eastward of them is the Carolina gold mine of San Luis. Many 
lulls, both large and sm^, of tlie same shape, may bo observed to rise singly alnive 
the ))lains in that part of South America, and their formation or probable origin 
might well be found worthy of investigation. 

If 1 have ventured to mention wme impressions received, I have also stated 
my want of geological knowledge. The former may help to convey an idea of the 
appearance of some striking features in those mountains, whilst an exact description 
of their structure can only be oftered by better informed travellers. But in order 
to make up if possible, and in some degree, for this deficiency, I have brought several 
specimens from the Andes, the coast and the mines of Chile, as also of the red granite 
of the mountains of Cordova, and of the dark grey granite of some hills of the coa.st 
of Brazil. These samples have been divided and presented, to the British Mu.scuni, 
that of Geneva, and the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

We left o\ir resting ground at daylight to the end that we miglit dine at 
Santiago, and the passage of a hill led us into the basin of Colina, where a fine 
opening and valley bring out of the Andes a river, wliich is a collection of many 
streams from an extensive range of those mountains, and yet so small, that after 
having served for the irrigation of a few patches of cuftavated grounds in some large 
estates here, nothing is left of it. In order to increase the supply, some water is 
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brought from the Mapocho, by the c\»t called S^lta de agua, shown in Plate II. We 
had passed by only one cottage, where we breakfasted, and observed the same features 
as already described; one of which, the good humoured and sparkling look of its inha- 
bitants, was very striking. The soil of this* spot is most productive, which is said 
to be owing^J its saline nature: the cattle of Colina is perhaps the largest of all 
Chile. At the distance of a few leagues up the valley are the warm baths of the 
same name, which are frequented by families of Santiago. 

The road continued to lead us through the same trees already mentioned, with- 
out any grass; numerous old stumps cut within one or two feet of the ground, by 
widening the barren space did not improve its prospect, but indicated that this valley 
had formerly been thickly covered with them: they are of a larger growth than on 
the eastern side of the Andes. Very few enclosures and l||bitations could be seen 
from the road, and when some lower part of the huge heaps of dead branches which 
fenced the gro\inds within allowed a sight of them, these were found neither sovm 
nor ploughed. They had been broken up in the same manner as are many lands in 
this country: the algarobs and acacias are biumt or cut as low as possible, and the 
plough is made to turn and twist between the roots: along with the coni sown rise 
new shoots of the trees, and as these extend widely and are very prickly, much of 
the crop is naturally lost: these new shoots when top much overspread are again cut, 
and according as this is persevered in or neglected, the ground is at last rendered 
free from them or returns to a waste. But for a lay of lucem the trees arc often 
again left to grow and spread, as by them, both the grass and the tattle are }>artially 
sheltered from the sun. The mountain which forms the western limit of this wide 
valley, although apparently of a mean absolute height of five or six thousand feet, 
sends so little water down into it, that notwithstanding its situation near the capital, 
the greatest part of the ground produces nothing else than wood for fuel, which is 
gradually decreasing, owing tb the careless manner in which it is cut. 

A high spot in passing through the straggling village of Colina afforded us a 
pleasing view of the long travelled for city of Santiago, which stands near some hills 
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below the Andes, in an open and )evel ground, extending from twenty to thirty 
miles on three sides of it. The groves witliin the city did not allow ns to see much 
more of it than some high churches and public buildings; but their combined effect, 
united with that of. the snowy cordillera in the midst very high mountains of 
smooth forms and soft features, and of the lofty summit of Tupungato rising majes¬ 
tically above the whole, produced a very fino view; of some part of which the 
Plate II. will show the general appearance. 

Hut licre again, the sight of the smaller features, as they were gradually dis¬ 
playing themselves, did not correspond with the distant prospect and my expecta¬ 
tions. The waste ground, with its few algatobs and acacias, \^uld not part from 
us until they had seen us and we them into Santiago: these trees, though by degrees 
bcroniing thinner, still continuiad to hold possessiem of the largest share of tlic lower 
lands; the rest was occupied by two or three large mansions and their enclosed 
grounds, of which, owing to high mud walls or tiieir distance, very little could be 
seen: and by small formers and*inarket gardeners: these are settled on spots most con¬ 
veniently situated for inigation: many of them are also found to tlie southward of 
the town, dong the lower side of the aque^ct from tiic river Maypo, the cultivated 
grounds of wliich are described in tlie plan. The country residences about Santiago, 
which are not numerous, ore more particularly found up the Mapocho, and beyond 
tlie Maypo, towards Honcagils and San Fernando, where the lands are more suscep¬ 
tible of vegetatiou and of artifiml irrigation. Such hills near our road as bore a few 
trees, and such mountains as exhibited on their high crust the appearance of a little 
brown grass, looked as if claiming from us a palm for their superior vegetative 
powers. At last and very near the city a real village was met, and with it signs of 
more animation: if we had not been able to see the vineyard, yet we here espied 
some of its red grapes, witli whicli our thirst during the last eight days was finally 
and effectually quenched; and which, although' S' little. dried and shrivelled at this 
time, we found of a very sweet and fine flavour. ‘^ 

The few inhabitants seen in our way continued to be tolerably weD dressed; 
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♦>01110 inoii with ponchos, otliers with trowsers -and jackets only; women with gar- 
iiicots made of a blue woollen stuff, or of British and Indian calicoes; many with bare 
feet, which, being dirty, it was less offensive to see naked than to iiiiuginc so under 
clean shoes and stockings : all of a rather pleasing appearance: but the houses and 
the grounds wore unseemly, and the entrance into the suburbs of Santiago was not 
in any manner that which might have been expected to lead into a large capital. 
Many habitations at first made of reeds and mud, were now replaced by a more 
general construction of adobes; tlK's were substituted for thatch, and a solid bridge 
t>f bricks over the little river Mopocho led us into the city, whose streets are nearly 
forty feet wide, soote of which with footways on each side, and whose low buildings, 
with very few exceptions, are of adobes: nowhere any magnificence but generall} 
.1 neat appearance was exhibited. 

We rotle to a British hotel, the only one in the place, where, for tlurty dollars 
a monjjji, a small room and four very abundant repasts a day may 1m? had, and where 
wc found a numerous assemblage, just sitting down to dinner at three o’cloc*k, of 
Chilcno and foreign officers, travellers from Valparayso, and other guests. The inha¬ 
bitants of this town, who may be estimated at about forty five thousand, iiicliiding 
those of its scattered suburbs which cover an extensive ground, offer themselves in 
two distinct bodies; the wealthy and all their relatives and connections, who possess 
the land of Chile, its trade by their shops both in the town and in their country 
estates, and the jdaces under its goveriimait; and another class of the rest of the 
community, consisting of smaller trmlcsmen, publicans, artisans, and lal)ouring peons. 
The former class, nearly all composed of creoles, is not numerous, and is neatly 
or elegantly dressed. The latter is also chie^ of the same origin, with a little 
mixture of Indian and other bloods. Tlicy are all of a good appearance, exhibiting 
fewer men so tall and stout, smd'iewer so small and thin, as are generally observed 
.Tn\ong the population of sevcrfll lar^ capitals in Europe. Here may be found about 
luiudrcd British setUen, principally merchants; and perhaps thirty North Ame¬ 
ricans, Germans, or Erench. But Santiago was at this time unusually full, owing to 
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the expedition which was preparing against Peru, in which were many officers, 
chiefly British, who had served in Europe during the late wars, and came here with 
the army of Buenos-ayr^. The jgincipal fomilics of Chile very readily admit, in 
their dress and furniture, thejast fashions of Europe with which they arc made 
acquainted, when importations from thence or &om Asia, and their furlimc, aflor<l 
the means to adopt theo^w that in parties and public exhibitions, the diiTcrcncc 
between their appearance and what 1 had left in Europe, Avas not so considerable I 
had expected to find it. 

Were it not for the thick crust which the self-interest, the forms and fashions 
of the world, cause to grow over the human mind and body, a traveller might, by 
means of a graduated standard, attempt to judge of the mhabitants of a huge capital, 
in much the same maimer as an exciseman does of the, strength of spirits by lus 
hydrometer. The theatres and their exhibitions woiddjeriable him to form an opinion 
of the moral, rational and lyric taste, a considei^Ue pintion of a community t 
other entertainments and meetings, whether public or private, of its intellectual 
faculties; how exercised and applied: a few visits to the mo^t considerable assem¬ 
blages of a people, when engaged in the performance of its duties or in the pursuit of 
its pleasures, might suffice to show the specific gravity of the spirits called forth on 
such occasions, and if they he above or updfr proof But that crust and covering, 
within which they arc kept, cannot easily he removed or defined. The impossibility, 
therefore, of acquiring and applying some general rules, by which to test a nation, 
renders a comparative description of its merits and defects a very difficult and 
arduous work, which I must leave to those who nmy feel able and willing to under¬ 
take it here: to ohse^e fiunilies when at honje and left to their own resources, and 
to follow them abroad; to watch the. lime when Jhey put on the dress which they 
think most fit for the promotion of individu^ display of superior 

fashion; and when they cast it off; to find oul; vHirt ffiey do naturally, and what 
affectedly; where and how they are most entertiuhed or a )^, to6d, at the playhouse 
and other public exhibitions, at the large assembly, or when alone: 

whether time be usefully passed with them, or knockt^d offoPif it Wtfe an intolerable 
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companion, incessantly returning to oppress and not to benefit: if women share along 
with men all }x>ssible importunities for the exercise 'and improv^ent of mental 
powers and knowledge, and for kee|wg gently fa|^ the bon^ of sociid intercourse, so 
apt without their presence to be rent asunder, or to ccHitract within the limits of 
sensuality and vice; or if men, assuming over the female sex more privileges than 
nature and the good of society haye intended for them* exclusively reserve for 
themselves the discussion of what they think more impoK^t subjects, and by esta¬ 
blishing the right and fashion of engaging separately in them, often and gradually 
teach women how to be contented with the right and fashion of engaging in trifles: 
what pmrtion of time is devoted by both, to the fulfilling of that most imperious 
duty towards society and the tender growth of a new generation, its education. Of a 
few of the numberless features which, for such a purpose, ought to be well observed, 
understood, and compared with those of other countries, I can only attempt to offer 
the outlines in the progress of ^these travels. 

Here is a playhouse, which may probably contain about eight hundred people^ 
The performers are Spanish prisoners, and, as far as I could judge, are much in want 
of models and tuition. The audience offers a very good, ^ might say a brilliant, 
exhibition. 1 observed the first tier of boxes, which are {Hivate, well filled with 
women of a ladylike appearance, of genteel figures and manners, with a good com¬ 
plexion and tasty head dress, some dark,, some fair, all elegantly attired. At a 
distance the effect was in u considerable degree English* Tlieir dress was less loaded 
witli ornaments, and, I thought, looked the better for their absence. In the pit 
were the tapadas, or such ladies as not having boxes, or not chusing to dress ag^, 
go there incogiUiM with a shawl over their head. Men wer^^ell dressed and of a 
gentlemanly deportment. Tragedy is much preferred, here to comedy, and perhaps 
Ifecause, on such a stage, it is the jkind of drama which is susceptible of most effect. 

The Ta;amar or public walk is very much frequented, in the morning or 
evening according to seasons, but the evening exhibition is the mc»t brilliant. The 
Andes form a fine vien^H^ it. The Plate XII. shows the arrangement and effect 
of the walk. .On thi^T% is a stout parapet wall, well built with bridis, which 
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protects the town froi .» the overflowings of the river Mopocho, whose banks we there 
very iinsigl\tly, as a. o likewise the liabitations near them. The walk is both on the 
]iaraj)et and between two rows of irrigated Lombard poplars: on the right is a 
i^rolonged snat, and most of the walkttrs are passing in front and close by those wh<» 
are .sitting* behind thi>. more to iionglit, are some confectionary shops, and what 
arc ( tiit-a lu'ic cxlnbition is rather that of French than 

of an KngHsb tea dniiKiiig house, but partakes a little of both. The chinganas are 
filled witli all rlassc.< of a people wlio as ) ct refjnires but little to be amused: 
in every one oi tliemisa set of temaio singers • a har^i is played for uccompanU 
nienl, and on its large hollow body another female with a stout hand beats a burden 
wliu M is ] x t'uliar to this country, or rather, 1 may perhaps say, to music of Moorish 
ai./in. !’ nnu linu to lime they strike* up for a short dance, which is constantly the 
..til -indlrr to a Se(»ls reel, of which the chief skill is to beat the grouml 

li- ,. •) 3 » ev;‘ry note of the Uuie which is of ^uick time, and to wave with the 
.•'*io«.‘! M'ldom neat enougli to improve the effect Different drinks are calleil 
,t •«. 'T eleven o'clock the piaties generally break up. I have often been 
tlu *. .vci observ'cd the least want of good and decent mannws among the people, 
wliM'c chief amusement appears concentrated in these places. Tlie ladies of Santiago are 
tim*l «>)’ 5 Toing to them ami looking on for half an hour,but they often appear divided 
tlu'ir aank and their inclination; Jlthough decent places, yet they arc 
unlit tbv Uieiii, there is nothing to be seen or heard, whichjPian interest or 
amuse women who must be presumed to possess higher intellectual faculties. Many 
families hero kec]) a small c.imagi drawn by a mule; and though the body of it 
usually looks as having cwried many generations, md tuc wheels to have revolved 
for ages, so soon is the mind brouglit to judge comparatively, tliat many weeks did 
not elapse, before the exhibition impressed me with as much distinction and gentility 
as the most splendid equipage could have done in Europe. These carriages, if not 
breaking down in the way, are often sported on the walk, where they form a long 
row in the manner seen in the Plate; generally holding two ladies, who sometimes 
alight from them to mix with the walkers. 
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If wc now follow a family from the w'alk yy a tertulia or evening party, we shall 
enter a spacious apartment, decorated with a mixture, of old Spanish with modern 
English or Asiatic furniture. The women, whose persons do not detract in the 
drawing room, from the graceful comeliness shown at a distance, will sit down and 
display a listless and infantine disposition to cheerfulness, expecting a marked atten> 
lion from the men engaged in speaking to, rather than in conversing with, them; 
hut not requiring mucli to be pleased and to laugh at what is said. Some men will 
gatlier up togetljer, perhaps furtively smoke a cigarita, and tarf on politics, whose 
range docs not comprise much more than Lima, Buenos-ayres, and Chiloe; beyond 
which are regions, known to them about as much as Tibet and Japan are to us. A 
British, North American, or French ship of war, seen off the coast, or a large cargo 
of merchandise just arrived, may contribute to enlarge the topic, which is bcside.s 
alimented as with us with conjectures, surmises, and unfounded news, now dismissed 
and now revived, as long as the^vent, keeping back, is sporting w'ith the foresight 
of the politician. To rccniit the strength of imagination at the expcncc of animal 
spirits, a lady will sit to the piano and a dance begin; sometimes a minuet, indiffer- 
tintly performed, but more commonly what I have already described as in some 
degree Similar to an English contrcdancc, most gracefully acted: a burst of loud 
but good natured merriment may be heard from the Cluleno ladies, at the awkward¬ 
ness of some foreigner, too old or too Itiff for the wriness and pliauc^requircd. Thi.v 
ended, the taimi^iesumed, and after it again the dance. At about ten o’clock the 
company breake tip, and as to refreshment, all that I ever got or saw distributed, 
svere some pieces of plain biscuits, and these only once: it is very justly cxpecteil 
that society should be frequented for the sake and pleasure of it, and not for eating 
and drinking. I conclude this long chapter with Plate Xlll. which represents a 
tertulia, in the house of a very hospitable family of Santiago*. 
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JOURNEY FROM THENCE TO COQUIMBO AND GUASCO. 


The day after my arrival at Santiago, I loft it for Valpar;ayso: the di.stance 
is about a hundred and five miles, and the journey sometimes performed the same 
day in thirte^ or fourteen hours on a good horse. British traders, naval officers, 
and masters ships, are the princip^ travellers on tjus road, and several of the 
former keep horses at lucem grass about midway, for the purpose of more exnedition. 
Under the Viceroyalty of Don Ambrosio O’Higgins, an Irishman, the father of tlie 
present Supreme Director of Chile, several of the most useful public works seeti* 
bore took place; the canal from the Maypo; the parapet wall and public walk along 
the Mapocho; and, among others, a wide and good carriage road from fcaiitiago to 
Valparayso. Tlie conveyance of merchandises on this road is effected both in carts 
and on mules, according to the nature of the artides. With the exception of this 
tract, the vicinity of the capital and of some few of the largest towns and estates 
where the ground may be fit for carts, and chiefly owing to the mountainous form 
of the country, mules and asses are the general carriers of commodities: another 
cause of this is the want of bridges, or the slight construction of the few existing, 
most of which are suspended and consist of hide ropes and reeds. The carts used 
in Chile do not differ much from those already described; but many are without 


tops; they have double fellies or rims to the wheels; their fashion is of the roughest 
kind, and their oxen are exhilarated by a music frx>m the axletrees, full as loud and 
creaking as that heard on the pampas, without being under the constant dread of 
the overhan^ng and goading tong pole, though not much better used by the small 
one, handled by a driver seldom otherwise tlian very unmercifriL 
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Oiliy possessed yet of some of the most necessary expressions in the Spanish 
tongue, I was under the protection and guidance of a muleteer, and we had no 
sooner left Santiago than wc were again in waste lands, Tery thi ily covered with 
algarobs and acacias, the company of which, I began to suspect, was not to be lost 
in this land. At night we found in a hut, and around the fireside, a numerous 
fat and cheerful family, a good supper, and on the ground near it a resting place. 
The next day,, after meeting with very few habitations, And some small enclosures, 
chiefly of lueem lays for the keep of the beasts employed on this road, we arrived 
at Casa Bianca, a village near which are some private estates, more water and 
cultivation, and in which a small inn is kept, where wc* put up, and^ everything 
regretted the hut for a repast, and thb bane ^ound for sleep: three i^ign^ going 
to Santiago arrived here late, one of whom, drowning in wine all reason and 
politeness, made during a, great part of the night much noise and disturbance in 
room nc cessarily common to all; and a light fare was followed by a heavy reckoning. 
This place is about thirty four miles distant from Valparayso. 3ome more vigorous 
and verda^it vegetation, seen early in the morning through a thick fog, was shortly 
again lost, and we got to a barren table land, of a displeasing aspect, but where, 
with industry and a proper agriculture, sufficient water might be collected for much 
cultivation and population. 

The mist disappeared in time to let us obtain as early a view as possible of the 
Pacific Ocean, the silvery blue colour «and seeming stillness of which, only seen 
through two or tliree hne glens of the hills whose declivity towards it exhibited 
various pleasing forms before us, rendered the prospect very magnificent. There 
arc travellers-who would have been moved to teai^ by this beautiful exhibition 
of a sea so distant from Europe, so renowned by the voyages and discoveries of 
celebrated navigators, and formkig so interesting a featiure of our world; but 
there are minds also, whiebi by the gradual operation of age or circumstances, 
liecomc almost inaccessible to feelings, the knowledge alone of wh<^ existence they 
retain ; the ride bad been cold, and I hailed the sun with a more lively and agreeable 
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sensation than the water. The contrast between the green and tlic decideii red and 
white tints of bare spots wm remarkable, but lost as much by a near view us it 
gained at some ^stance. What little water flows in streams over this table land, is 
in a great part evaporated before it roaches the declivity of the hills, and neither 
on the former nor in going down the hitter Avere hahitations seen : all was dreary ; 
and my disappointment increased by so great a want of jxipulatioii imd life on the 
principal road of tliis country, and^on the approach to its chief port. 

From Santiago to the western edge of the tajilc land, if on the whole there be. 
any descent, I should think it very inconsiderable; but from hence to the bay of 
Valparayso, it may be somewlmt more than flftedn hundred feet. We had passed 
over two mountains, chiefly of argillaceous slate 1 believe; and, until wc reached 
the table land, the principal features of the country were much the same as tiiose of 
such part of it as 1 have already described, but more contracted by small mixintains. 
I observed in both tliose over which we had travelled, and more particufcly also 
in the hills near the sea, a vast number of small, regularly shaped ^d inlaid 
fragments, forming in various directions lines, which looked, but on a con^arativeJy 
very diminutive scale, like the dikes seen on the cumbre of the Andes ;Ahey were 
in many places so small, and ran across the rocky or eartliy face of the gnmnd 
in such order and arrangement, as to have the appearance of roAvs of teeth or ol’ 
neat seams: they seemed to bear the character erf quartz, feldspar, or carbonate of lime: 
but this is stated merely to describe their aspect: the extraordinary symmetry Avhicli 
they exhibited rendered them very remarkable, and, connecting them Avith wliat 
we often observe in F/urope in sections of chalky or other soils, tended to create an 
impression, that by some slow fermentation, earthy substances are gradually and 
imperceptibly separated, and arranged recording to some laws of nature. 

Valparayso stands immediately below the hills just described, and along the 
shore of one of fJie largest and finest bays of Chile, which opens to the northwest, 
and of which no part is sufficiently sheltered to prevent mischief among the shipping 
during the heaviest winter storms from that point, or when, in .summer, the 
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southerly afternoon breeze comes on with verjr sudden violence. It ia however 
probable, that with the requisite expence and labour, a ^e harbour might be made 
here. The view d the bay, and of the hills which skirt its veiiy narrow beach, 
seen either from the sea or the shore, is fine, as tliose hills above it with a steep 
iiscent, and are intersected by a considerable number of little glens-of very pretty 
forms: but the lack of moisture and v^tation is great; neither- trees, cultivation, 
nor habitations, are adorning the brow of this gr^ (unphithca^, which, with only 
it very partial and scanty covering jpf plants, is alffiost wholly left in an unprofitable 
state. A small portion of this bay, where the shore is less contracted, and which 
has tlie benefit of a stream during d part of the year, exhibits a few inconsiderable 
fields and gardens, whose near view, however, affords no other pleasing feature, than 
the earW and short lived blossoms of several'fruit chiefly almond trees, which have 
caused ijie name of Almendral to be given to that spot. It is extraordinary that the 
lively inftffest and enjoyments felt in drawing and setting fortli the beauties of 
nature, slJmld not yet Have made any impression here; they appear to be every 
where in /^liose countries either unheeded, kept confined within high walls, or 
ovcqiowerid by too great a contact with extensive waste lands. 

Valparayso and the Almendral, whose extreme distance is about four miles, 
arc said to contain about three thousand five hundred inhabitants, and appear to bear 
out that number. Several convents in them, formerly of Jesuits, are npw occupied 
by very few monks of other ordersthese spacious, gloomy and nearly deserted 
establisliments occupy a considerable portion of valuable ground, in a spot where 
the inconvenience of a very narrow shore is daily more felt. The foreign commerce 
of this chief port of Chile is principally carried on by British merchants, some of 
whom constantly reside in it, and some occarionally come to it from Santiago. Five 
or six of them have married ladies d this country, and th^ children arc the 
l)cginning of a new race here. There were in it, in the year 1821, ten or twelve 
English ladies, most of whoiil married, not long before arrived with their husbands, 
and were residing in Valpat^yso and its vicinity. Few CliUeiio families of opulence are 
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to be found in this port, as the course of their trading pursuits now seldom leads 
them this wa^r. The m^ns of communication being necessarily very much 
contracted here,|the daily intercourse of inhabitants, of market people from tiie 
nearest towns, and of officers and crews from the ships in the bay, often appears 
considerable. The habitations extend a little way up some glens in the hills, where 
thin streams furnish suffident water; and the most abundant of these is brought 
down into the market place. By ^juning the table land above them, much more of 
it might be procured. Several small eating and coffee houses arc kept, where a 
lodging room may be had ; but no literary establishment has yet been formed cither 
at Santiago or in this place, and when some English newspapers arc accidentally 
brought by trading vessels, they are circulated among those, who wish to foUt>w tlic 
thread of European events. At Bueiiosmyres, the British settlers have a set of 
subscription rooms for thLs and other purposes. / 

Winter was near, and some storms from the nortlnvest had been exwrienced, 
which at this season usually bring rain to the lower, and snow to the hijier, lands 
of these and the more southerly parts of Chile: the wind from that poini conics on 
alter a long, dark and hazy warning, which is of a very threatening appe^ice, and 
causes the vessels in tlie bay to prepare as well as they can against its effects: but 
the rain seldom continues many hours during the storm; the clouds break off at 
intervals, and I do not think that 1 saw more tlian two or three winter days pass in 
this country without sunshine: in other seasons none such occurred. During the first 
4veeks of my residence in this place three earthquakes were felti one of which was 
sufficient to awake me in the uiglit, and. to make the timbers of the house yield a 
sound much like that of a child’s top. Many people, I heard the next morning, 
had left their dwellings, a precaution open taken here on tliose occasions, of which 
I was not aware: but such small shakes are so frequent, that the alarm occasioned 
hy them is not great. 

The storms had subsided, the brown hills hod assumed a somewhat verdant 
dress, and in the middle of July I left Valparayso for Guasco, a journey of about 
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Wc soon reached tlie estate of Quintero, wliich now belongs liOrd Cocliranc, 
and crossed its small river: the mansion lies farther down it, and could not bo s<‘en. 
Between this valley and that called Ligua arc some pretty apots, whieli ctmsi.st ol' 
small hills and dales of smooth forms, covered with various kinds of trc'cs, mon^ 
vegetation than hitherto seen, and this of a more agreeable verdure. Bclt>w tlie 
hills, in much I'ontracted ])laccs, were several habitations, small farmhouses, >vitli 
some cultivated ground near them. A horse, with saddle and under trsi]jping.s, which 
in this country are usuoUy covered, first with a sheep skin, the fltvcc r»r which is 
died blue, and next with an ornamented piece of brown leather, stood at idmost 
every door, writing the pleasure of his master, who seldom contributes to rendu 
the scene very active, and never uses his legs for more steps than he C4in help. 'PIk 
ride over this tract afforded a variety of'pleasing and characteristic near viewsi We 
passed among our faithful forest trees; but the algarob was graduallyjfoaving 
possession of the ground to the acacia. High and broad massive heaps mf Inith, 
raised or jhled up in rows so as to form fences, marked in some places the /limits oi' 
private estates; and two mansions, close by which we passed, had, chicly oaring 
to a want of arrangement, the appearance of being in a dilapidated stat^. A few 
oxcavations observed at a distance indicated a search for gold in several spots; ami 1 
was informed that it existed in most <d‘ the lulls, in more or less abundance, and 
sufficiently to employ hereafter considerable numbers of people, if more encourage¬ 
ment were to be given to that pursuit, and a material increase of ])opulation to take 
plwe. From this lower road the Andes can very seldom be seen: there staiuh 
l)elow and along their chain a remarkable mountain, of great length and barrenne.ss. 
apparently of argillaceous slate formation and of a regular stratification, perhaps 
six or seven thousand feet high, whose tint at the approach of sunset was that of 
coppery indigo and very beautiful; but both the object to look at, and t!ic spot to 
look from, were too naked and barren. This striking effect was probably owing tt> 
the highly burnished surfiicc of the clay, which, in the Andes and elsewhere in tlii« 
country, is often such as to exhibit a metallic appeaiance. 
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We crossed the river and the large valley pf Ligua, at some distance from the 
little tomi of the same name in it, and tlie road led us close by the sea shore, 
between small mountaihs or high hills and creeks whose fine breakers, insensibly 
drawing the mind to the contemplation of each successive wave dashing against 
them, excited a feeling of unavailing curiosity to know how long those rocks had 
performed their present office. But, notwithstanding the season, no rivers were 
running dm^m the low'er mountains: if we sometimes crossed the old bed of a 
torrent, it was either without water, or with a stream advancing almost by drops; 
and within a few steps of the ocean, the ground and its stunted vegetation were still 
deprived of moisture. Except, therefore, in the chief vallies, habitations were 
seldom scon. Our rate of travelling was about sixty miles a day, which could not 
be foll)wed without speed, nor exceeded without knocking up all our beasts, of 
which \he horses fell lame about midway. At break of day, some sticks and mule’s 
dung befng heaped up together, a fire was lighted for the purpose of preparing in 
horns an‘|'nfusion of liierba mixed with tea, to which was added goat’s milk when 
it could/be got: that of cows was very seldom to be obtained: the inhabitants 
are not ii^ the habit of using milk with their mat^s, and when deprived of hierba 
they substitute a particular root or some aromatic plants for it. Towards noon we 
generally found, in the first habitation that offered itself and on the fire ready 
cooked, a large pot full of kidney beans, wheat or maize, but more commonly of 
the former; sometimes dried beef: and if tempted to a full stop by a kid or lamb 
tendered for tlie spit, much time was then lost, for the beasts once unloaded, and 
the peons stretched on the giound, these must have their siesta. At night, the 
fire again lighted, the resting place swept and got ready, mates drunk in the most 
resting posture, sleep usually stood by uS, ready to check any feelings of impatience 
at the time required for preparing supper. Here also was this the most splendid 
repast, which commonly consisted of a fowl soup with onions, gourds, cabbage 
or maize, and red pepper, followed by a kid or perhaps a lamb roasted: sometimes 
eggs would make an hors-d’oeuvre to the two courses, dried figs a dessert, and a little 
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Chileno wine be sent for from the tienda or country shop, if any, where small 
wants of almost any kind inay be supplied. Our chat with the good humoured 
cottagers, by tlieir own dreside, was rendered more intiaresting to them when, 
opening the hicroa and sugar bugs, we presented them with some of each. 

The next broad valUcs in our way were those of Longotonia, QuilUman and 
Chuapa, in which run the little rivers and stand the villages of the same names. 
Quillimari is a due spot, near which a few small vessels may safely anchor. At 
Chuapa we had performed more than half the way to Coquimbo, and, leaving the 
lower road, we rode up the valley in order to meet the upper, which leads along 
the Andes from Santiago, but still at a good distance from their base, through several 
mining districts, and a very interesting country which every where exhibits the 
line forms of the lower mountain scenery of Chile. We observed in this^ valley, 
along the old and high banks of one of those immense bodies of water, whjch must 
formerly have* filled these wide channels and run down them a very majesve cxiurso, 
many spots where the ground had been excavated for gold by lavadores yr washers. 
There ^vas every where a very considerable depth of rolled stones, and we w’cnt along 
some parts of tlic former banks, which were shelving down in regular shaj/es; a work 
which, if not of the water, must have been tliat of ancient inhabihuits for tlie . 
purpose of irrigation, and would then indicate a population far more numerous and 
active than tlie present. 

About twenty two miles up the valley stands the little town of Yllapel, in 
which formerly resided many good families of small fortune, but wiiich now contains 
very few: the whole number of its population may be estimated at seventeen 
hundred; and though there be other places from hence to Coquimbo wliicli bear 
the name of towns, none of them deserves it yet by its magnitude. Along this and 
the lower roads, is the chief number of inhabitants in Chile north of Santiago 
found settled: the upper, from the capital to this spot, at first runs nearer to the foot of 
tlic Andes, and passes through Aconcagua and Fetorca, the latter of which small towns 
may contain about two thousand persons, many of whom arc principally engaged 
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in mining for gold. About Yllapel arc bred some of the finest horses in this country, 
which are chiefly bought by the Hritish settlers and naval officers, for their rides, 
and for the races which are occasionally taking place at Santiago Jand Valparayso. 
The price of the best horses is from sixty to eighty dollars each; but others, sound 
and of a good size, may be purchased for twenty; mules for ten or twelve. Several 
people here are also occupied in mining. We were politely entertained with a 
dinner, a dish of which con.sisted of stewed sea weeds, more wliolcsoinc than 
piUatable; and this ended, we continued our journey. 

The road sometimes led us to spots,-where some weak stream caused small trees 
and shrubs to look of a pleasing grden; but the hills and mountains had a most thin 
anil partial covering of scorched plants. Tlie algarob had nearly disappeared, and 
the acaria remained in possession of some tracts, along with aloes and prickly pears, 
often rqidcred of a very disagreeable aspect by having been burnt for the sake of 
goats. We had not seen a palm or Miy other fine tree yet; and what there was of 
vegctatioi\ when viewed at a distance, mostly looked very like lands covered with 
brown heath, as the tints of the small and scanty leaves were overpowered by that 
of the steAis. Hitherto we had only met with two or three thin herds of wild 
* guaiiacos, a few flocks of goats, and some solitary cows. In our farther prugres.s 
northwards, still less of animal and vegetive life was to be expected. 

Here and there a corn field seen on the brows of mountains, at a considerable 
elevation and where there could be no artificial irrigarion, excited my curiosity, and 
1 was informed that it was a precarious experiment in agriculture, made of late 
years, on those high spots where their shape and situation are favourable for receiving 
what moisture may descend from the summits above them, and fit for the plough : 
a piece of ground is there broken up, and wheat or barley sown in it, whose growth 
depends on the more or less rain in winter, and the time when the showers happen 
to fall: I was farther told, that the cultivator was satisfied if he got a tolerable crop 
out of two or three ploughed and sown foe, though the others should not yield him 
any thing, so little are the labour and seeds required, or their value here, the expence 
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of irrigation being saved. Outs, wljidi arc not cultivattxl in this country, would 
probably ^ a great benebt to it; for, when it becomes necessary to gi\ e barley to 
beasts of burthen, they often arc biu t bv it: I beard that they bad latelv been tried 
without success ; but they were probably not sown in lauds fit for tlicui, and lln'ri 
is every reason to supjwse, tluit in many elevated, cold and moist parts of the 
.iVndes they would thrive well, as the abundance of wild oats there s€?eins an 
indication, that if eidtivated they would hear kindly. 

Wo ])assed by a field where ploughs were at* work, and of which a part had 
recently been broken up. Tillage is perfonnod here in a very .saving and exp<slitioiis 
jnanner. The plough only eonslsts of a pointed piece of tvood, whose lanly, bavitig 
neither share, mould-board )Jor rlst, and being somewhat similar to a potato 
plougli, makes a . drill fuw r or five inelies deep: a handle, either quite upnglitor 
bending Imekwavds, is fixed to tlie heel of the plough, us is likewise a slmft or pole 
which rises diagonally, and is fastened to tiie yoke <>f two oxen: the /whole is 
tondnelcd by «)ne man only, who with one band bolds a thong or rein tied to the 
horns and a goad, juid with the other tlie handle. It was in Scotlaml whi-re I l)atl 
hitherto seen the most cx])editious ploughing eAected with two horses; but the 
Chileno ploughman iftivcs his oxen still faster than the Scot his hor.s(‘s. 'ri»e rurri)ws 
or drills are crooked, and give to a fiehl an appearance very like what is shown in 
the plan of Santiago: the land is not thrown into ridges; suul the channels for 
irrigation, which jvith a Ix'tter implement might be jnaile of a .sufficient dt'])th 
by it, must afterwards be opened with the spade. Sometimes tlie ground is so^vJl 
after the first ploughing, hut it is more commonly cross j>longhcil before Ihe seeds 
are deposited, and they arc afterwards harrowed in with a hush of branches Ironi 
algarobs or espinos, w’hich, hard and thorny, arc very fit for that juirpose. 

The Pluto No. XIV. shows two ploughs and ploughmen of Chile; the one at 
work in an old, the other in a new piece of ground; but many ploughs are still 
smaller than what is here reprcsenteil. A peon i.s eating water melons, another 
lighting his cigar. Men of almost all classes arc always ]>rovided with macerated 
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time to observe, that in this year, 1820, and in some spots, the coq^^^bd partially 
suffered from the blight, but that I kept this accidenbd defalcation out of tlio 
estimate, when made from the mere appearance of the fields. 

The com in Chile, notwithstanding the fertility of the soil, is a long time 
advancing to a state of full maturity and reaching it: the great progress which the plant 
makes soon after its rise alwve the ground is such, as would induce an cxpcctatiim 
that its seed would ripen early in the spring; but, feeling no doubt the want of manure 
and of a better culture, there is not sufficient strength of vegetation to cause the 
grain to be fully ripe, in less time than nearly what is requirtnl in the soutlu'rn 
parts of Great Britain, the middle of summer: ahdif the weather be not throughout 
favourable, it is apt to become diseascil and injured; whilst, with such a line' 
climate and soil m tl^ sc, a more skilful and liberal agriculture coidd probably 
obtain two good crops of corn within the year, and an increase of priMlucc of which 
tile inhabitants have no conception. The blight of one year will sometimes occasion 
the lailure of the crop the next, owing to the use of Imd seeds; and what originates 
from a want of attention and care only, is w'holly attributed to unkind seasons. In 
the latter end of January or beginning of February, the corn lieiiig ripe, the Jiarvcst 
usually begins; but cn^ates as little bustle as the ploughing and sowing have done, 
which leisurely take place in autumn, winter, or sjmng, as may be most convenient 
to the cultivator: for, as the grain under this dry atmosphere does not 1‘all out, it 
is left standing until it also suits him best to reap it. I was at Aconcagua at a 
time which, within five days, corresponded with our Michaelmas, and there saw a 
field of wheat not yet cut. Though birds are not very numerous in Chile, yet enow, 
chiefly parrots, exist, to eat much of what is so long left exposed to them. The 
oldest and most gencndly cultivated wheat is a bearded species called candial; the 
bread made of it is not fine, but is preferred by the lalwuring Chilcnos to a better 
kind made from an unbearded white wheat, which, 1 was informed, had not long 
been introduced, is chiefly cultivated for exportatiem and the consumption of the 
foreign shipping or of the wealthy families, but does not yield so much os the former. 
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Lucem is commonly sown with wheat, and ripens with it. by which means 
ti)c straw is greatly improved for fodder: if a lay of it'be afterwards intended, it 

I 

only reijuircs irrigation, and may be left to itself twenty years or more; if not, the 
laml is fallow'cd a year or two, and the very tall stout thistles iid weeds which 
immediately take possession of it, seem to indicate that the system pursiR*d is 
defective: one single seasonable ploughing in tlie fallow yeiu* might probably rid 
the land of that incumbnince, and prevent its being thus fouled and exhausted; 
but. tliis is only a conjecture; the results alone of experiments, in this peculiar soil 
and climate, could decide on the exjiedicncy of it. Wild turnip and other plants are 
allowed to grow with the com, often in considerable abundance; the thistles, how¬ 
ever, must l)c hoed ofl’, else all other growth would be overpowered by them. 

TIv- sheaves are brought to a level piece of gi'ound. .wlicrc they are suffered 
to lie till it is convenient to get the grain trodden out, which is mt'ctcxl hv unshod 
horses, much in the same manner as is done by oxen in some Knropcan countries. 
T’he straw, broken into chaff by this operation, is separated from the wlu'at by 
fliiiging the whole up to the wind t>r by fanning; and when wanted for the manu¬ 
facture of adobes or plastering earth, the long chaff is taken off for that purpose, 
and the small used for boasts of burthen. The ctirn is sifted in a long cylindrical 
wire sieve, and the lucem which comes out of it in great quantity, if worth the 
labour, is partially cleaned from earthy dust and lighter mixture by flinging it up 
against the wind. The afternoon breeze seldom fails to come and jierform such 
offices as may be required of it, in this land of primitive expedients. Wheat is 
usually so dry, particularly after having been loft long ex|>osed in a state of maturity, 
that it re(|uircs to l>e moistened ere it can be ground. Burley is, I believe, wholly 
resorvc'd for beasts: f never met with any bread or cakes made of it: chaff is 
commonly mixed with it; but the ])laut is often cut green, as it is more forward 
than lucern griiss, by which it is afterwards replaced in the market till the following 
winter ; these are brought morning and evening to every town where horses and 
mules arc kept. In only one estate, and very near Santiago, did I observe dried 
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lucern grass, which was thrown into a very large heap and preserved for the winter: 
it is probable that with some care and skill, excellent hay miglit be made ol* this 
plant. 

We were crossing a stream in a small lonely valley, when we heard tho strokes 
of the mattock, and fotind an old man, a lavador, digging and washing tor gold r 
biit he did not appear thriving in liis pursuit; no golden harvest shone on his ragged 
garments, nor wtis there any other indication of reward for the hard toils, of which 
his wrinkled weatherworn face and his exhausted body manifostcKl tho effects. I 
was told that these people, taken generally, seldom got more thiui ,a scanty daily 
subsistence: this, however, only applies where tliere is not a proper distribution oi‘ 
labour; half the time of this poor man was spent in laying down some tool and 
taking another up, and^hese were in a bad state. The hope of met'ting Ivith a 
peplfa or lump of gold sustains the exertions of the lavadores, ami though the wheel 
of fortune now .seldom realizes that expectation, yot it never perforins its dally 
rotation without granting some greater or lesser prize in the soil. The auriferous 
earth dug out is sepanited from the stones, and imt into a horn or wo<h1cii vessel, in 
M Inch it is stirred and shaken under a stream of water, a stiffieient time to allow 
tlie gold alone to remain at tho bottom by its sui>crior weight, and all other matters 
to be gradually washed out; but many of the smaller partiole.s of it likewise escape 
and arc lost. Another method of washing for tliis inebil, wdiieh is .said to be l>etter, 
is by means of an inclined plane, over which are spread sheej> skins, where the 
separation is effected. The gold thus got, which is of great purity, is put into small 
bags and sold to-merchants. Less of it is commonly obtained by washing than by 
mining, crushing the ore, and amalgajnating the gold in it with mercury. 

We arrived at Ix)s Homos, a copper iv^.nio or smelting work, where wc found 
the steward and a dinner. We have already seen that the .selection of a spot fit for 
working a copper mine in this country was not easy: a vein of ore rich enough and 
lying sufficiently near tlie surface of the ground; w'ood and water not too far distant; 
conveyances not too laborious for them, the ore and the metal; tlicsc arc the 
requisites, and advantages which, in this dry land of mountain.s and bowls, arc 
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or dross come out, and aftcr^wards, lower down for the metal, which runs out into 
moulds formed in the ground, and ovemows from the one into the other, the cakes 
or slabs thus ca^ being of rough copper. The apertures are immediately again 
closed up, by Hinging against them lumps of moistened cement. The second and 
last process takes place in a reverberatory furnace, where the rough metal is only 
once purified or rcHiied is effected, whilst the copper is in a state of fusion, 
by the introduction, through a hole made for tins purpose in the side of the 
furnace, of an iron rabble, with which the dros^ is stirred, and skimmed oH* as it 
rises: when the copper is deemed sufficiently pure, the tupping hole being broken 
(j)>on, it is received in ten or twelve moulds, which cast it into the slabs of about 
two quintals eacli exix)rteil from Chile. This Chilcno copper is often and erroneously 
callcii Peruvian, 

Wc will .now take this opportunity of noticing the great advantages derived 
from unfettered operations, and from a proper distribution of labour. Althougli 
c*>pi)er ores in Connvall be very rich, yet the mean produce in pure metal, 
of those which arc wrought in that part of Great Britain, is stated to be ffiotn eight 
to nine per cent only, whilst the ores of Chile probably yield, one with the other, 
between sixty and seventy per cent of it; and the price of labour is at this time 
sixty per emit for shaft’s men, and from twenty to thirty for other labourers, dearer 
in the former than in the latter country. The ores of Ccnnwall are purchased 
from the miners, carried to Neath and Swansea in South Wales to be smelted, and 
there undergo eight different times roasting and fusion in reverberatory furnaces. 
The ore is first roasted at a heat which, being kept under the degree of fusion, 
reduces it to a calcined powder: secondly, it is transferred into another furnace and 
there melted: thirdly, it is again roasted: fourtlily, agfiin melted; fifthly, once 
more roasted; sixthly, melted a third time: seventhly, again fu^, and the metal 
is then refined by rabbling, which means stirring the liquified matter and skim¬ 
ming the dross from it, when the coarse or blistered copper is produced: eigbtlily, 
again melted and refined, when all earthy substance, iron, tin, arsenic, sulphur, and 
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other foreign metallic mixtures, iiaving been' expelled by heat or taken off by 
the rabbler, copper very nearly pure only remains, which is then fit for all ma¬ 
nufacturing purposes. But notwithstanding tlic very considerable ,advantages thus 
seen on the side of the Chileno miner, a copper ore which yields less than 
fifty per cent, is said not to be worth smelting; and in many spots, even sucli 
produce would not be found to answer. The coppe||^ Chile, owing to the 
imperfect method by which it is obtiuned, must be ^ain refined in the foreign 
countries where it is used, and the' loss experienced by bringing it to the standard 
«)f good European copper is estimatjed at twelve or thirteen per cent, of winch from 
six to nine are a reduction of quantity, and the rest placed to the score of expcniees. 
There is however good ground for believing, that with a little more skill and 
pains on the part of the Chileno miners, their copper woirid'L«-»,r;ndei'ed equal to 
any in the world. It tisually contains a small quantity of gold, and sometimes 
the mixture of this preuous metal with it is considerable. 

The Plate No. XV. represents a copper ingenio. JVIiners arc seen bringing 
the ore out and breaking it. Asses are conveying it to tlic furnace. A miner is 
going to it; their dress consists of a woollen red cap and blue tunic, with a Jeathern 
apron behind, fastened in front of the waist. Four peons, almost iiake<l, arc working 
two pairs of bellows; after four hours of this labour, which is very hard, they are 
lelievcd from it by another set of men, and instantly cover themselves with thick 
woollen gannents: in some ingenios this work is jicrformed by w'atcr: t^vo pipe.*?, 
which communicate with the bottom of the pile, lead there the blast, which is 
however only alternate, each bellows being single. A man is supplying the burning 
pile with fresh ore, and another is carrying acacia wood to it. T^vo men are tapping 
that furnace; and one is rabbling the copper which Ls refining in anotlier. The 
mayordomo is looking over the work. The open furnace will l»c shown in Plate XVT. 

The next day we passed by a large mansion, near which were cojipcr and 
silver works, and shortly afterwards arrived at the hacienda of one of the principal 
and most opulent families of Chile; its owner, who is also a very considerable cop- 
))or miner, was in it, and politely asked us to share the dinner to which he was sitting 
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The conven/ence for smelting copper, of an extensive spot in a valley w}^h communi¬ 
cates with that of Coquimbo, had caused several ingenios to be est^lished at small 
distances from each other, and their furnaces were in AiU action, ^ut whoever has 
seen the extraordinary night view exhibited in the neighbourhoods of Newcastle 
and Birmingham, would enjoy tlie f<nrmer rather as an indication of rest after a 
long day’s ride, than withfeeUngs of surprise. A scenery of the same kind, which 
before the introduction of the process of amalgamation, in the year 1571, must 
have exceeded them all in sjdendour, was that of the mountain of Potosi, on which 
six thousand burning furnaces are stated to have been seen smelting its silver ores. 
After that period the number gradually decreased to two thousand, and only the 
richest vend least refractory ores are now reduced by fusion only, in America. 

We arrived in a village, one of the stations on thl? road fixed upon by 

^ * 

Don Ambrosio O’Hig^ns, whose exertions to promote the prosperity of Chile 
were very great, for the erection of towns and the increase of population in the 
bro^ vallies of these northern parts; but this scheme has not hitherto met with much 
success, as v^ little encoufag^nent, if any, is yet held out to the poorer classes 
for improving their situation, and as the late struggles for independence or other 
causes have thinned the numbers of all: the land and the trade are, as wc have 
seen, in the possession of afow; and as to the mining business, besides the local 
and constantly incrotting difficulties already mentioned, the want of capital, of 
steady perseverance, of knowledge, and of hands, miners have still to contend 
with cumbersome regulations. Most of these obstacles might however be. in a 
more or less d^ree, overcome or removed. .Though the rivers be small, yet, from the 
foot of the Andes tothO'sea, they nin witiiout abrupt falls or overwhelming airrents, 
and might, by meSns of flat barges or of rafters, become alH easy conveyance for 
the produce of the pasturages, the fields an^the mines: a greater Attention to 
a proper division of labour, and a quicker circulation of capital, mij^t cause the 
ore to be sent to and smelted in more convenient places: the use of coals brought 
ftom Conception for this purpose, would asrist and increase the coasting trade ; and 
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if they shouU not be of a i|uite 6t to answer it, it is pipbablA that mixed 

with woctfi, they might do so. The duty on the exportation of such a beneficial and 
staple production as copper, amounts to about twenty four per cen^^ its present 
value, and the oade of tl^ stores is burdened not only with inland provincial duties, 
but also with v^. A travell^ is often astonished at the want 

even of the most necesSi^ Industry; for, if the winter showers be too late or scanty, 
mules and asses lose their strength, and many perish under the hard labour which 
tliey have to perform: barley and chaff must, ih more or less quantity, ^ almost 
constantly got for them frean distant places at ^ dew nte; and even flour, beans, 
and other provisions, are brought from Valparayso for the support of the inhabitants 
of vallies, wliich exhibit in a shite of wiwte a gr^t part of the most convenient and 
fertile soil for agriculture and artificial irrigation, and where two good crops of 
com might undoubtedly be .rais^ witlun the same year. In these, , a large piece of 
lucem ground is the source of a considerable income. Persons engaged in mining, 
when lucky, are very apt to game and spend their profits away, under the expectation 
tliat the vmn of ore will not fail, and wiHi the saying died by.;MoUna, that«mountains 
do not keep accounts. The labouring miners, .when pmd Uieir monthly wages, 
follow the same couj^, stake or lay them out at play and in spirits, and stay away 
fiom their work: this is a time for much riot and sanguinary strife among them. 

Late on the Sunday evening we readied a 4rge Ijiadenda, whose master was 
not in it, but the mayordomo received us. HospH^ty to travellers is so generally 
.practised in C^e, that they may ride with, all their beasts iuid baggage to tlic gate 
of a mansion; the purpose is stated to the steward, and a room with a table and 
some chairs is in most of them ^stined for tb^ reception; the beasts are unloaded, 
and either they are tbrned into the lucem m<&sure, or the grass is cut and brought 
in for them.. If the owner be in h^.wUl probably ask the strangers,to go in and 
sup with him: a denial for the night ve^ seldom takes pl^; but; in such a case, 
as sleeping in open air is alwajrs preferable, there always arc some people about the 
house, from whom provisions and grass may be had. 
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.tpmes diffei^ng from those now .existing in tliat of the 

in high and loV ground tR^nty feet deq^ oi; more: he had seen f^m ,a{ a hundred 
and twenty feet alxrve the sea, iind heard that at the height of thiee^undred they . 
hud also been difjbovered, but how much higher be did not know^: some were whole, 
and some broken by the pressure of superincumbent strata. 

Our journey was regulated by the distrat habitaUons on the road, and these were 
only found where a thin spring yielded a sufficient supply of water- for a few people. 
Two or three large tig trees by their sid^, andm) acridental view of higher mourn 
tains towards the Andes, w^ the objects which contributed to break the uniformity 
of a nearly desolate scenery. Though winter was’fer advanced, no rain had yet faUei\ 
in this part of Chile. We passed over a mounts and arrived in the broad valley of 
Guasco, now only watered by a very* small river, hear which* notwithstanding its 
favourable situation for agriculture, the greater part of the ground was waste. Wc 
stopped at a small village called the Asicnto de Guasco or Santa Rosa, the only one 
in this valley between the shipping place and the town, a distance of about tliirty 
five miles; whose chief inhabitants are en|]^ged in miniDg« and in the retail trade of 
their shops. At night they came to the hp^se where I had- bdiEti. received. Pn a long 
slip of carpet sat the ladies after the old custom of the countrythe most favoured 
place is on a bench along it: a tcr^lia was form^V the men were of gentlemanly 
deportment; even my m aster muleteer came in to pay his respects, but took a proper 
station near the da|R^he other sex kept up a gentl^omanly appearance. Cigars 
were-smoked by the former, and the <»nyemUoii turned, principally on copper, the 
ships expected to call for it, and on the expedition then preparing against Peru. A 
stranger is hardly ever asked any d^^estiontifcUji • this countey by ray class of people; 
the desire of information does not yet seem tet extend much beyond what concerns 
mines and stores, and once satisfied that I had not come to buy copper, oiir arrival 
in the valley of Guasco ceased to afibrd any interest. During the, tertu^ a feature 
characteristic of ease and indolence was exhibited. A poor boy, 8(^t on an errand, 
tlirust his head in at the door, and ask^ is there sugar ?” The lady ^ the house, her 
husband not bring within, answered " there is,** but did not move fer a considerable 
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by wliicli a twofold ai^d usually considerable gain is made by the lender, who is then 
called habtlit<idor, tiie miner, being the habUiJtado, Some early British settlers have 
been profitably ei^ged in this branch of business: but it is laboriousi as they must 
travel through yie country to watch over their interests. When a vessel arrives 
from Asia, North America, or Europe, and wants copper, either at the r^ipt of some 
previous ^vice of her destination, or whilst she is unloading and soiling her cargo, 
a contract takes place for it with the habilitadorcs, who inform the miners of the time 
when they shall be called upon for it, in return for jkhe advances made to them. Whal 
is extra cted in tlie vicinity of tWs vidley is shipped at the anchorage below it, an 
exposd^ inconvenient place for vessels to wtut long apd load at. The same disad¬ 
vantages are felt in the port of Copiapo, farther..to the northward, where the copper 
made in or near its valle}'; is usually call^ for. * 

I left the Asiento for the little town of Guasco, twenty two miles farther up 
the vale. This, like the former broad vallics in our road, was originally filled to a 

considerable height and the width of one or two miles with loose matter, chief!)' 

% 

rolled stones ; and through them has the present small river sunk its bed. All these 
vast channels seem to indicate, that the immense bodies of water which *they held, 
first rushed violently down from the Andes, opening for more than a hundred miles 
a communication with the sea, and afterwards flowe<l with a more gentle stream, 
gradually depositing in their course what they carried away from tliat chain and the 
lower mountains. A great part of the low grounds here continued to be without cult i - 
vation. I was civilly received by the Governor of this district. T^Ie town of Guasco 
may contain t\yo thousand inhabitants, the principal of which keep stores and are 
engaged in mining for gold, silver, and copper. It, with the Asiento and the 
port, forms the chief population of this vtdldy, in ^1 perhaps a littl6’piore than 
three thousand souls. No school has yet been established in it, but it wm intendcnl 
to form one on the plan of mutual instruction. 

The next large valley beyond this, forty road leagues farther north, is that of 
Copiapo, from Copayapu its original Tndian name, with much * about the same* 
number of inhabitants, engaged in the like pursuits. It has a smaU river. T^e ores 
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are there generally very nch in metal, and copper isibund near the sea side. Higher 
up, in the Andes, lie considerable deposits of sulphur^ sufficiently pure for use 
\vithout previous refining. A few white grapes are dried at Copia^j. of an exquisite 
flavour. The inhabitants of these northern provinces of Chile had not been disturbed 
by any violoit earthquakes, such' as had sometimes taken place in the southern, 
until the year 1818, ^hen that little town was overthrown by. one, whose effects 
would have been more desbnictlve, had not its inhabitants had time to quit their 
houses. Many slabs of copper, 'which had been covered with sand by the advance 
of the sea, were afterwards dug out again. 

Beyond Copiapo lies another transverse valley, down which runs the river efalado, 
within one and a half degree of the tropic of Capricorn, forming the northern 
boundary of Chile, and so c^ed from the' salt iitijpregnatcd with it and deposited in 
Its course, of a very white colour, and fit for immeffiate consumption: this' brook 
ratiier than river is smd to flow only part of the year. A few roving Indians inhabit 
that valley, beyond which be^ns tiie desert of Atacama, which may be crossed by 
skirting the sea side, abd q^rying water and provisions for a journey of near two 
hundred and fifty miles to the small settlement of Cobija, which is the port of 
Atacama, an inconsiderable town in Peru; forty leagues distant from it. This nearly 
uninhabited country of Atacama forms one of tlie confederate states of La Plata, 
and the ifMint of communication l>etween them and the Pacific ocean, particularly 
with Llpes end Potosi, whereto leads a road from the town of Atacama over the 
chain of the Andes. 

1 visited near Guasco two extensive silver ingenios. The process for extracting 
this metal by amalgamation Is effected as fellows. The ore, after having been broken 
into small pieces, and sometimes slightly beat^ iii an oven, is crushed in a mill 
similar to those which are lised in Europe for making oils or cider, and which, if 
moved by water, has an horizontal undershot wheel, called- in the French language 
a godeta» that is, with arms in the sfii]^ of deep ladles,* over which the water is 
directed in its fall. The shaft which holds this wheel, passes upwards through a bed 
stone about six feet in diameter, wbldi has a circular channel eighteen or twenty 
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inches deep: a vertically running stone of three and a half feet and from 

twelve to fifteen inches thick,' is fixed to the shaft by an axis, aqid turning Avitiiin 

the circular trou|^> pulverizes the ore: but in some of the most considerable silver 

works c^Peru^d Mexico, this trituration is effected by heavy pounders. A stream 

of water, directed into the trough, carries the earthy and metallic piuticles of ore, 

. as they become sufficiently pulverized for being washed out, into a cistern or pit, 

• the contents of which overflow into another, so that, the heaviest of them sink to 

the bottom of the first, the lightest to that of th 9 following. These pasty sediments 

• 

are ta ken out and hud on ox hides or stone floors, in separate and ecpial heaps, of 
whief^^h forms a euerpo or body, and with this are common salt and some mule’s 
dung well mixed i mercury is then gradually sprinkled out of a bag over the whole, 
which is well stirred and. trodden down two or three times a day, by men fti Chile, 
but sometimes by mules iu other places, until it is observed that the mercury remains 
by itself, the ^ver being saturated with it: six times the quantity which the ore is 
supposed to contain of silver is usually required, and from one to two hundred 
pounds of salt for a cuerpo of twenty five quintals of the^moist sediment. If the 
amalgamation be difficult, owing to the ore being what i8< called by the operators 
too cold or too warm, a little lime, sulphates of co]>per or iron, lead ore or other 
ingredients, are often added to qualify it. This process lasts from ten to fifteen 
days, or more if the silver be tenaciously mineralized. We observe in Humboldt’s, 
that its duration in Mexico is frequently from two to.even five months. But there, 
and in Peru, in some works, the paste is-laid in large troughs qr pans, and heatetl 

V 

or boiled, by which means the amalgamation is very much accelerated. 

The amalgam, when completed, is cacrie4 ^ trough, and there stin ed under 
a stream of water, which causes all earthy aiid some of the lightest metallic particles 
to overflow into another trough, and from this into a third, to the end that the 
whole of the metals may be secured by their superior weight, and none but earthy 
matters be ultimately carried away. The metallic amalgam wlwn sufficiently washed, 
is taken out, put into close bags, and pressed with weights, so as to squeeze as much 
of the mercury out os will yield to the pressure: this paste is then moulded into a 
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truncated or oonc, like a sugar loaf, having a perforated copper bottom througli 
wliicli some mofe mercury is pressed out, after which oj^ration the mould is taken 
off, and the pina placed in a small furnace, on a tripod and over a ve^l full of water: 
an earthy cap like an inverted crucible is put over the pina, and, by charcoals placed 

- 'V 

around it or other means, it is suffidently heated to cause the evaporation cn* fusion 
of the substances mixed with the silver; so that the mercury which issues from it 
in a state of vapour, meeting with tlic cap, is condensed as it comes in contact with’ 
the water below it, and is thus distilled into it, resuming^its original form, but 
having lost, it is said, some of its amalgamating property. The pina, which has 
now been left of nearly pure sifver; look's in many parts hollow like a spongi, and 
if purchased in tliis state ought to be carefully examined, as its greater or lesser 
purity naturally depends on the skill and integrity with which the process has been 
conducted. It is rrfitied by fusion, and cast into bars, which are then of a more 
pure and equal standard. , • ' 

The reduction of gold ores is performed much in the same way; but as this 
metal is in most cases very easily detached from them in a pure state by the operation 
of crushing alone, the process is much more simple and expeditious. As soon as the 
ore has been pulverized in a mill, mercury is added to it, wiiich immediately com¬ 
bines with tlie gold: a stream of water, directed into the circular trough, carries off 
the mass into cisterns placed beneath it, to the bottom of which the gold and mer¬ 
cury sink in globules. The amalgam is then washed, and, like silver, treated by 
distillation. I saw, near Tiltil, one of the Ivge crushing stones which were formerly 
used in this country: a'long horizontal shaft was fixed to tlie upper part of that 
stone whose shape was such, that by Alternately-moving the shaft up and down at 
l)oth ends, the ore, which lay in a h^low bed stone under the other, was gradually 
cru.slied on each side. 

Before the conquest of America, its western inhabitants used to obtain silver by 
smelting the least refractory ores of it in veiy small furnaces called guayaras, of 
which some remains are still extant, and which consisted of a cylindrical earthem 
tube, having several holes in its sides for the admission of air. These hormllos were 
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erected upon, or carried to, spots e^^wscd to the most prevailing winds; tlie ore and 
fuel were piled up within them, and the fire was jpuckcned tlirou'gb tlie perforated 
sides. The Spanitfds afterwards found that many ores which could .not Ikj rediiml 
by means of be]Jows, yielded to this pr.ictice of the Indians, who, after the oj)eration 
of smelting, refined tlie metal in their cottages; ten or twelve of them blowing 
through copper tubes, and thus sending to the furnace the blast required for fusion. 
At the time when amalgamation was introduced, vast quantities of old silver ores, 
which, intractable by the former jwocess, had bgeii rejected as useless, were tlieii 
easily reduced with veiy considerable gains. 

Vfc bave already indicated the principal silver mines of America. The most 
celebrated in Europe for the proiluction of this mctu), arc those of Sweden and Ntirway, 
of Freybcrg, in {?axony, iindof Schoiniiitz and Kremnitz, in Hungary. Otfiers, of 

less ubuiidance, exist in almost every mountainous country. The e.xtractioii of the 

» 

metal is effected by amalgamation or smelting, according to the nature of the ores ; 
and wliilst former mode is extensively jiractised for some of those of Saxony, it 
has been discontinued in Hungary, having l)cen fiiund Ic.ss fit there than fusion only. 
The ores of Freyberg, destinwl for the furnace ahmc, are dividai from tbosc iiuist 
suitable for amalgamation. The latter, with an aildition of one tenth part of com¬ 
mon salt, having been dried, calcinetl, and sifted, are ground in a mill to an almost 
impalpable powiler, which is put \i\t> twenty chests, placed over as many barrels, in 
four row.s. Each of these barrels, in which the amalgamation is tt> take place, is 
charged with ten quintals of pulverized ore from its corrc-siwivling chest, three 
quintals of water, and a small quantity of sheet iron. These are well mixotl by a 
gentle rotatory uiotion of sill the barrels, whic^i, turning on their own axi.s, are Avorked 
b/machinery. Five quintals of mercury are then added to each, and the action is 
accelerated to about twenty revolutions in a minute during sixteen hours, after 
which time tlie amalgamation is usually found completed, llie barrels are tlien 
filled with water, and gently moved for an hour. The amalgam, having subsided, 
is drawn off, put into leathern hags whidi lieing pressed suffer the uncombined 
mercury to pass through, carried to a common furnace, and there distributed 
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RETURN-EROM GUASCO TO VALPARAYSO—AN EXCURSION VROM THENCE 
TO QUILLOTA, ACONCAGUA, AND THE BATHS OP COLINA. 



I IjKFT Guasco at the end of July. Much uneasiness then prevailed, as not a 
drop of the usual showers of winter had yet fallfen, and as the Andes exhibited a 
very tl;;.. er.vering of snow for the supply of, its snmll river. When 1 again 
reached tlie Asiento, the person who had obligingly received me there proposed, 
that, instead of taking the straight road to CoquiinlK>, I should go with luin,to the 
gold mounts, wltere the principal gold and coj)per mines of this district arc wrouglit, 
and where he wa.s going to inspect his works. We set <>ff, and I found this a very 
interesting excursion. We passed by several gold mines, some absindoncd. and some 
working; sometimes in clevatcnl spots, somctiine.s at the bottom of the glen.s. I^argc 
heaps of copper ores were in many places ready for the furnace. The veins of it 
often ran down a hill, across the valley, and up the next hill, in a straight line, and 
shafts had been sunk or were sinking here and there to m(*ct them, in hopes of 
finding in the ore a greater abundance of metal. The mounts were of smooth and 
handsome forms, with fine narrow glens, but with very little vegetation: many spots 
were covered with a mossy crust of u crimson tint, and the acacia looked as if its 
heavy contributions to the miners had left it in a very exhausted* state. Wc met 
with a number ‘of asses loaded with wood, water, provisions and ore; tlie carriage 
of the copper being more particularly reserved for mules: a slab of it is jjlaccd on 
each side, and the two weigh a little more than four quintals. In one spot we found 
some people employed in again smelting heaps of scoria?, which had lain for years 
or ages, and yielded sufficiently for a small profit, owing to the advanced price of 
copper. An idea prevails among many miners, that much of the old earthy dross is 
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gradually and naturally converted into metal. We slept and parted at the last 
copper ingeiiio on this road, where I saw some fragments of large masses of iron 
pyrites which lie in these hills, dnd which the miners call bronze. 

Whilst we were crossing some of the last small vallics, which only extended 
about twenty mUcs from the hills to the sea, the impression caused by them was 
of no less lively than singular a nature, when I considered, that, as there was no 
water in them even at this sca.son, most of the very numerous rolled and river worn 
stones seen on the ground, were probably still lying precisely in the same position as 
that in which, some thousand yeare ago, a great catastrophe had left them, though 
looking as if they had but just been brought down; and that severaT of tlieiu were 
perhaps, for tlie first time since then, disturbed by our beasts. I now felt very 
anxiohs to sec what the spring tide of Chileno vegetation would produce, and 
whether or not I was to be disapiminted in tliis season as 1 had been in the others. 
The sky behind us, darkened with heavy clouds from the northwest, indicated tliat 
rain was at last moistening the parched lands of Giiasco. A very light shower had 
just fallen in the tract which we had reached; and in issuing from fhe last hills 
towards the sea, some of which were glistening with yellow mica, and some formed 
of the decomposing granite whose fallen fragments exhibited the remarkable shapes 
desciibed in the eighth chapter, the plant most in motion in some spots, and which 
was seen almost rising from the ground, was somewhat of the size and appearance 
of a tulip, very pretty, and the more pleasing, as the different stages of its growth, 
bloom and decay made a nearly moving scone before us. It was surjirising that the 
seeds or bulbs of tbese plants, wliich bad been a whole year lying in such hot and 
dry soil without any shelter from a burning sun, should have retained any spark of 
vegetive life. Lower down, nearer to the sea shore, some blades of gross were 
springing up, but so thinly as not to alter the tint of the ground: the shrubs were 
still motionless. 

Once more at Coquimbo, in whose port a South Sea whaler only was observed, 
and where the same inactivity prevjuled as during my former visit, I revetted that 
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I could not go and see a convent about thirty miles from hence» which was described 
in terms of admiration. Blit in this coutitry» monks were not able to build in the 
same style and with such scenery around them, as those of Tintem, of Netley, of 
Melrose, or of Einsiedl^: their monasteries, both in towns and out of them, arc 
plain low buildmgs of adobes, and the latter are more liaciondas than convents, 
where the works of breeding and slaughtering cattle, of making wine, and of other 
lucrative pursuits, are followed with as much activity as in any lay residence; and 
it is not without much peril, that they have made^their churches more conspicuous 
by the superaddition of small steeples. Some of tb^ religious establishments exist 
in this town, aiid the Jesuits had a college in it. * 

I left Coquimbo with a muleteer, and was wondering at the attention of this 
man, who, whilst I had oqly contracted for an humble mule, had brought a haifdsome 
horse, comparatively accoutred with some splendour; when, having just left tlic 
town, 1 found*a beast of the first description wiring for a change: the parade was 
over and travelling now to begin: the upper showy trappings went back again, and 
the old tackle under them was shifted from the former to the latter animal. How 
humiliating, I at first thought, either that we should find our feelings gratified by 
so childish a scene, or that others should think them so l^but after farther consi¬ 
deration, the master muleteer appeared to me as having acquired as much practical 
and philosophical knowledge, as the range of his pursuit could have procured him, 
had he been plying with his mules and horses in the most enlightened parts of the 
world. If a traveller, whilst writing his narrative with a hope of pruse as well as of 
profit, be reminded of the masam that " vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” he may 
in his turn observe that—show of shows, all ia show. A great and good man is 
not represented on a sick bed, taking a medicine, wrapped up in bandies, or covered 
with platers and poultices, indicating painful operations and long sufferings; though 
such an exhibition might be tlie most characteristic of his unshaken fortitude and 
patient resignation, under the most severe visitations and trials. A fearless and 
renowned warrior must not be drawn in bis night cap, gown and slippers, his face 
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covered with soapsuds, and the act, of being shaved, nor with a napkin instead 
of golden ornaments on his shoulders and breast, ready’for the drawing of one of 
his teeth out; though just as brave and as great a chief when under a barber‘Cff a 
dentist, as when over some hundred thousand men, directed by him to kill and 
maim as many of their opponents as they can: but he must be exhibited with a mili¬ 
tary dress so splendid, arms and trappings so dazzling, a look so terrifying, a gesture 
so full of action, and on a horse so fiery, that ^e afirighted beholder shall start back, 
lest the picture, suddenly animat^ with the fire of Prometheus, should strike his 
ow'ii head off his shoulders, or trample his body down to death. An eccentric man 
is not shown just cast upon a deserted island, there to live by the cfiace; for a spot 
like this would not fit the peculiarities so strongly wrought in bis features; the gaze 
of ob^rvers, if not seen, must be implied, else the intended expression loses its 
effect, by the anticipation of a sudden disappearance of all eccentricities. In short, 
for the growing pageantry of stage effect, horses, not mules or asses, are inlisted 
among the performers, and assigned a part to the scene. A common traveller has 
therefore a right to enjoy such impression as may be made by the parade with whicli 
he is indulged by an experienced muleteer, who, no less than the eminent artist or 
skilful stage-manager, well ought to know how best to show him off. 

Our journey continued to be near tlie sea shore; and having crossed the large 
valley and small river of Limari, we came back to that of Chuapa, and to the spot 
where we had left this lower road for the purpose of joining the upper. In coursing 
along the small mounhuns which line this coast, a feature was exhibited, which I 
afterwards often noticed in many parts of the Andes, and which seemed to indicate 
the cause from which several glens and breaks iii their declivities mostly originated. 
Former high summits have by their fall produced elevated badcs, commonly of 
smooth shapes, and left hollow spaces between them: these ^ens, quehradast were 
not so much made by waters flowing dbwn and washing the ground out, as by the rise 
of their sides. Now, these backs or promontories, soinetimes of bolder forms, exhibit 
bare rocks, whose appearance is tha^ of having ori^ally been fallen fragments which 
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have undergone a new arrangement and stratification. Such at least was the impres¬ 
sion left by them, and it betame mAch strengthened by the many instances offered, 
both in tBe Andes and in the lower mountains, o£ brows so nused and apparently 
so arranged, where the pieces of fallen rocks were not of such large dimensions as to 
occasion much 'Confusion and vacancy among t^Oiether some chemical laws, 

that of gravitation, or any other, may or may not have the effect of gradually brining 
those small pieces of rocks agmn into tlie order which they have lost, must be left 
to the consideration of others.: impressions received in a country yet but little 
known, and after the view of so many naked mountains under so peculiar a climate 
as tliis, may jilstify the mention of it. • 

Having no travelling friend with me, I was left to my own meditation; but, 
jolted and shaken by the hard trot of a mule, through clouds of dust and under a 
hot sun, the mind was apt.to sink, and its impaired powers to be gradually directed to 
attend on the State of the body alone, by contriving wd antidpating what nught 
contribute to its relief. 1 felt the absence of my former companion. There are periods 
in a day*s joUrney, sudi for instance as after a very light repast, or when a refreshing 
breeze springs up, or at the sight of a beautidil scenery, during whic}> our soul 
becomes very animated: conversation begins, brings on an interesting subject, this, 
new opinions, which, by the efforts made to find arguments for ^eir support, give 
a good exercise to our intellectual fiiculties: these are at last rendered so spirited, 
that they will only attend to productions of their own growth, to which all else 
must yield. Then comes on weariness; first to the one, who, whilst the other is 
still warmly pursuing the train of his argument, and wondering at so much opposition 
to it, is unexpectedly observed nodding on his mule, and overcome by drowsiness 
alone, till both can only think of rest and dinner. But, these over, a heavy ride 
follows, for both mind and body have incautiously been overloaded: and if, at this 
time, the traveller can think at all, he will perhaps be reminded of the very elaborate 
investigations of some ingenious men, whose object is to find and point out the 
intimate connection existing between the body wid the sout and of the pains taken 
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by others, to prevent the knowledge of their results from spreading abroad, lest they 
should l^d to materialisin. To him, however,'who had not been forbidden from 
eating up to the highest limit of his hunger, this indulgence renders such a oonnec> 
tion still more effectually evident, than any of the deepest and most scientific 
researches on the subject; and he now runs the risk of becoming d"materialist, by 
the simple agency of a roasted kid and a dish of beans, well seasoned with red 
pepper, and drenched in thick Cbileno wine. But shortly, a cooling draught from 
the Andes, a sun beautifully setting with the wannest tints, make the soul revive, 
and agmn glow with intellectual fire within him, until darkness closes both the scene 
and the argument. All attention is now directed to the discovery of u cottage light, 
and to the sound of a barking dog, for the enjoyment of rest, and for a new supply 
of animal spirits: a star liad been mistaken for the one, and the other had no 
existence but in the traveller's wishful ima^nation. Suddenly many lights are 
espied in a valley; several dogs are heard barking; and, at last, fires blazing on 
numerous hearths, and families squatting around them, worshipping their penates 
in the shapes of pots and pans in which supper is cooking, contrasted with deep 
obscurity •without, afford a most pleasing sight, from which alone the body regains 
its strength, because no longer required. This, in Chile, forms a characteristic night 
scene, owing to the large fires whose illumination spreads out through every part 
of the reedy cottages, and to the great number of dogs kept in them. The Plate, 
No. XVIII. is the night view of a Chileno village in some wide valley, not far from 
the sea. The dogs, hearing the trampling of beasts, are coming out to meet them. 

The extreme drincss of most trees and shrubs in this portion of South America, 
and ever since we had left the vidnity of Buenos*ayres, has often been noticed: if 
a bough were at any time broken from' them, it snapped like dead wood, and burnt 
nearly as well. Very derirous of Teaching a spot in which their sap should again 
be in full circulation, I at last came to one where there had been sufficient rain to 
throw all kind of vegetation into motion; but surprise exceeded gratification, when, 
instead of fine buds, some swelling, some bursting open, and others putting out 
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leaves of various greens, I observed the middle size stems alone among them sending 

♦ 9 

forth small blossoms, shooting them horizontally and straightly out of their bodies. 
The flowers might be pretty, but they stuck to thick blackish branches, studding 
some of them all over, whilst most of the smaller were not undergoing yet any 
change; and ih spite of the very crowded bloom thus put out, the trees still preserved 
a withered appearance: they have so little sap here, and the moisture by which it is 
renovated and invigorated is so inconsiderable, that a |)owcrful and nearly unceasing 
sunshine soon renders them again incapable of growth. Tlic quilloi, algarob, acacia, 
and several other plants, arc perhaps keeping themselves alive much in the same 
manner os docs the Lama or Peruvian sheep, by some faculty within themselves of 
producing moisture. A tree is therefore very little and very slowly enlarged in Chile, 
but what it wants in size,ds made up by its close texture; its leaves are few, hut it 
most abundantly yields b1os.soms and seeds. We only noticed two or tliree palms, 
which rose out of private grounds. On the summits of some small mountains a few 
scattered trees of middle size were observed, which looked very like quillais. The 
nciir aspect of the algarobs is often diversified, both to the east and west of the Andes, 
by a parasite flower, of u bright red colour, and of a thin elongated form, which 
sticks to them in clusters, and is, I suppose, the air flower of Molina. The finest 
blossoms seen during this journey were those of aloes, wiiich, to my surprise, often 
thickly adorned the sides of our road, and those of a small plant creeping in a few 
vallies, shaped like a deep bell, and very beautiful. The grass continued to be so tliiii 
as to make but little impression on the ground, so tliat upon the whole, the prospect, 
whether far or near, had not gained much by the nuns and the approach of spring. 

Ill crossing a broad valley, either that of Ligua or one next to it, I observed 
that towards the sea, it was nearly blocked up by a considerable mass of sand, about 
half a square mile in extent, carried into it from the shore by the wind, to an eleva¬ 
tion apparently of above a hundred and fifty feet. The small river wliich flows in 
this valley, washing the sand out again as it is blown into the water, keeps its 
passage open: this large heap had nearly attwned the lieight of the sides of the 
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valley, and some time hence, when too high for the power of the wind to add to 
it, may be mistaken for old land, through which waters from the mount^s forced 
an issue: its surface offered an aspect similar to that of a cluster of hiUs, when 
viewed from a high summit above them. Having previously remarked the effect 
of the wind along many parts of the sea shore; the high ridges of coarse sand 
made by it; their incipient aggregation and stratification, and the quantity of fine 
dust earned farther inland; the sight of such amass, raised in the same manner, 
naturally gave rise to a conjecture, that after the great convulsion of tiie earth, and 
when the sudden retreat of the waters had left vast tracts of deep loose ground 
exposed to be taken up and moved about by tempests, of whose power and violence 
we now may not be able to have a just conception, many mountmns might have 
been fonned by tlie effect of the wind alone, with the same division as is observed 
here, first of the heaviest particles, and next of the lightest, until vegetation held 
the soil, and our disordered planet recovered a more composed state. Another 
inference wliich might be drawn from these ridges of sand is, that the sea may often 
have receded and still be receding, only negatively from its shores, not so much 
owing to a self-retrograde motion of the water, as to a gradual increase and rise of 
its boundary, till the depth of it having augmented, little or no more sand can be 
brought up by the waves. The pampas, on the other hand, and to a common 
observer, may convey a strong impression of vast lagunas or shallow lakes, such as 
are still extensively seen on the southern coast of Brazil, suddenly left dry by 
their waters, and undulated by the wind before the loose ground became covered 
with vegetation. A range of breakers so far inland as the southern extremity of the 
mountains of Cordova, if ultimately ascertained to have stood there, might tend 
very much to warrant such a supposition. It does not appear, that where laws have 
provided for the rights of an increase of lands by alluvion, cases of such an acquisition 
by a w'indfall have ever been considered. 

One night, after supper, a plmntive song, such as is peculiar to this country, 
was heard from a neighbouring cottage with an accompaniment of the guitar, and I 
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sent to let the performer know, that I should feel much obliged for more. There 
ccrtwnly was no cause to suspect that it might be Apollo pursuing in Chile the 
occupation of a vaciano, or to fear that Orjihcus was endeavouring to move the cordil¬ 
lera, whose rocks, tumbling down and bounding over tlic basins of this land, wouhl 
come and erdwd to our spot; but whatever bears a strong characteristic feature 
cannot be seen or heard without exciting much interest or pleasure, particularly in 
a very remote country. To the effect of originality may be added a disposition at 
this time, for enjoying musical sounds and the mg’c concords of a few notes, whoso 
plain harmony will often enter the mind with a sensation felt as If it did not belong 
to tins world, and may be compared to that proUuccd by the reciprocal exercise of 
our best passions, whilst that of the worst is likctlic yells of fer<K*iou.s lK.‘<ists. ^'hese 
concords are struck on the guitar, and follow the song, breaking in upon it at .short 
intervals and in the same manner, but alternately, like the song itself from a 
major to a minor key, or inversely, so that this talent is very easily attamed, 
and in many poor habitations is that instrument found. The distant waves 

were beating time on their breakers, and they w ere the waves of the Pacific 

• 

Ocean. I was not penned up in an enclosed bed, breathing the impure atmosphere 
of some large capital; the starry skies were the furniture, and the constellations, 
among which the beautiful cross, the ]>attern; theA?arth made the mattress, on 
u hich to lie was a good preparatory habit, for in it was to be the long rest, which 
might begin on this side the equator as well as the northqyn, on that very night as well 
as the one following it I felt with gratitude, that, being )uin< ;ryand tired, I had a 
goo<l supper b<?fore me, and refreshing sleep at hand, whilst many human beings 
there were at the ^inc moment, more hungry still but witliout food, wanting the 
rest of days as well as nights but unable to get any; or that some poor fellows, at 
sea in a fiml bark, were perhaps now perishing from want, doomed to feed some greedy 
fish, or dashing and sinking against some such breakers as then added a pleasing 
burden to the song. Many a soldier might at that very hour be stretched on a 
field of battle, breathing hard, not with sleep alongside, but with death watcliing 
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for its prey. How many interesting tales of distress are thus buried untold, whilst 

I t 

a traveller presumes to record some insignificant adventures, the relation of which 
may only find indulgence, when tending to assist in the description of a country 
and its inhabitants. 

We had not yet met in Chile with any herds of cattle or of sheep, nor had 
we seen any spot, during this extensive journey in it, where they could be main¬ 
tained in numbers. The sheep in all are not many here, and their breed is very 
much neglected: among small fipeks afterwards observe near Santiago, the real 
sheep could witli difficulty be distinguished from those which were allied to goats, 
so much were their races intermixed. Cotton, imported from Per«i, has superseded 
the lite of wool for many articles of dress; and women are often seen spinning 
and weaving this cotton, which appears to be of a long, very fine and silky staple. 
The cattle of the large estates over which we travelled was at this season in the 
lower Andes, .and some few beasts in the potreros or lucem grounds: but whether 
much of it or not exist, comparatively with the immense extent of pasturages here, 
may be questioned. The considerable^, difficulty and expence of conveyance from 
most estates, tend very much to depreciate the value of such of their productions as 
are not consumed on or near the spot: ox and cow hides could be got in them for 
five reals each when I left this country, whilst at Santiago they were worth fourteen: 
twelve of them make a mule’s load, and the cost of carriage when the value is so little, 
may be conceived. This ^disadvantage naturally leads to the introduction of 
tanneries, wliicli are increasing at Santiago, and begin to extend to other places. 
Hogs are so seldom kept by small fanners or^oottagers, that I do iiot^ think we had 
yet seen a score of them; but some small droves, whose breed is tall and coarse, are 
reared on a few estates. I heard here, that the best method of preserving pork was 
by sprinkling a little salt over it, and letting it remain some time between layers of 
snow. Poultry is almost every where found in abundance, and it is often made to 
roost on such trees as may stand near a cottage: this I one night very disagree¬ 
ably discovered, by having placed myself under that shelter. 
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if ever, would vouclisafe to signior me; their answers usually were a plain yes or no; 
their asking again what 1 meant to say, hey or tyhat? arid this particularly happened 
here. I called the lady of the cottage signiora, her husband dgnior, but failed in 
obtaining any corresponding marks of respect. I once imitated in a manner some¬ 
what jeering their way of addressing me, and asked why they did not call me signior 
as I did them: they stared, laughed, actually humoured me afterwards several times, 
as they would have done a child asking for a little sugar, but shortly relapsed into 
what, 1 clearly saw, implied some felt or assumed superiority over me. The 

r 

muleteers themselves, nay their peons even, had very seldom called me signior in 
South America, whilst they were profusely shedding that honour on their own 
countrymen and on each other. I felt vexed and mortified whilst I.stood looking 
at th^ fowl, whicli, nearly as lean as the stick that hpld it over the fire, was 
roasting for my supper; at the plump mother, who, in a blue woollen garment, her 
plaited black hair lianging down behind in two long tresses, was stirring a wheat 
pottage for their own; at a daughter, who, in a like dress, but with her hair nogli- 
gently scattered over her neck and sh^lders, was grinding some maize' for baking a 
cake in hot ashes, an operation wholly effected by manual labour and between two 
stones, one of which, large hollow and resting on the ground, was the bed stone, the 
other, small, held with both l^nds and moved backwards and forwards on the corn, 
the runner; at the cheerful and placid father, who, with his poncho on, a long knife 
held to his wust by a red sash tied round it, his legs bare, and raw hide shoes to Ins 
feet, was smoking his cigar; at some ^rty children in ragged shirts, squatting or 
stretched by the fire with their dogs; all ready for a hurst of mirth, if, instead of 
sulking on my log, I had known how to call it forth; and finally,* at my hierba and 
sugar, which were drinking by the parents only, and might have been expected to 
purchase a few signiors. My fine clothes, my whole stock of knowledge, all tliat I 
mustered to ray assistance, only served to increase the mortification, and I remained 
convinced that tliere would have been only two modes of success, neither of which 
was within reach; the one a company of soldiers with their swords drawn over the 
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head of those who did not otlienvise choose to bestow on me what I requiretl oi’ 
them.; the other, such an intercourse, and display of good actions, as would frot'ly 
liave procured those marks of respect. Among the higher classes, with a few 
exceptions of high feelings and breeding, the same shadows as arc thrown over 
foreigners in’sWeral other countries, were frequently observed in this, by some 
expressions towards them, which, though not infringing the limits of offence, yet 
evidently show a propensity to rise above them. Thus, then, is the struggle for 
preeminence every where seen. Each of us vali\es himself as high as ho can in his 
own w'ay, and easy means are placed at our disposal for comparatively increasing 
our own estimate. We climb up the ladder, fall down, or arc by others pullc<l 
back; but climb again: and why should not these good humouro<l and n^iiro<l 
people take here their turn at it? This tends to make us so far satisfied with 
our being, that, whether with much or with little, high or low, though not seldom 
desirous of stepping into the place of another, yet we would not consent to 
exchange our own self with any one’s; for, owing to a most striking and benevolent 
dispensatioiC such a mutation appeu-s impossible without losing the identity of our 
own existence. When knowledge wounds the pride of the ignorant, he often tries 
to heal the sore by valuing himself the more for being so. Many tribes of American 
Indians wliich we hold in low estimation, are known t/ look down on ns sis drudges, 
constantly intent on gain, and much inferior to themselves. In tlic course of thsit 
general struggle, we are excited by leading passions of an entirely opposite nature 
in worth and unworthiness, but so inherent in us, that we cannpt wholly separate 
them: we please ourselves with the most deserving and gradous of these motives, 
and endeavour that they should predominate; whilst, seldom so indulgent towards 
others, we are apt to suppose or to represent them as chiefly guided by such as arc 
least so. The consciousness of all these effects, when well established by observa¬ 
tion, tends to convince us, that advantages nearly balanced may be found on 
whatever ground we may hold during our short race, and that they arc less to be 
derived from others than from our ownsclves: it enables us to distinguish the 
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sources of permanent gratifications, from those wbicli, operating like spirituous 
potions, at first intoxicate, the lower to sink us afterwards. With these reflections 
I comforted myself, and ultimately found that the only bad part of the scene was 
the fowl, of which the little food afforded was exceedingly tough. 

The time spent in travelling from Valparayso to Guasco aild back again^ 
was twenty three days: the whole distance is about twelve hundred and thirty road 
miles. The sun rendered the day very hot; but at night and early in the 
morning the air was often unple^ntly cold, though not frosty. A drcumstance 
worthy of remark is, that during our joumies along the coast we did not sec any 
boat or small craft at sea. The fishermen are few, and they chiefly catch fish from the 
shordyii small creeks: wc only met three or four times with this food. Nor does 
tlic bay of Valparayso exhibit any country craft: some small and most inconvenient 
canoes used for the iutercourse with the ships, still paddled after the Indian manner, 
customhouse boats, and a few lighters fur landing and loading merchandizes, are 
nearly all that can be seen in it of this kind, notwithstanding the advantages of 
such a mode of conveyance in a land shaped as this is. The beautiful shores of 
Brazil, on the contrary, often present an animated scene of moving sails, leading their 
productions along the coast to their market. 

On my arrival again at Valparayso, in the middle of August, the little army of* 
about four thousand men under General San Martin, destined for an expedition 
against the royalists in Peru, was coming down, and the embarkation of it was 
afterwards pcrforiyicd with much regularity on board the small navy of Chile, 
commanded by Lord Cochrane, its admiral. The soldiers appeared better equipped 
than could have been expected, when the difficulty and expense* of procuring the 
materials for it were considered. I observed that the men were of a middle stature, 
of a more even size but narrower in the chest than in tlie norfli of Europe, whose 
picked soldiers are considerably superior in height and bones: even the small body 
of life guards to the supreme Director, which afforded a specimen of some of the 
stoutest and tallest men that can be found in this country, was not strikingly different 
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have visited, very \inlike that of most European countries, is, that women are very 
seldom seen on roads with the charge of any farming produce, or attending market 
stalls or sliops, or doing any field work: their labour is much more domestic here. 
Although general industry, and particularly the education and employment of 
children, be much missed, yet a traveller is not offended by the exhibition of women 
doing liard work and carrying heavy loads, whilst men arc smoking, walking or 
riding at their case, as is the case in some other countries, where the former ai'e 
made to do not only tlic labour assigned to their sex by nature, but much of 
that besides, which was more fitly and properly reserved for man. 

The town of Quillota appears - to contain about two thousand ihhabitants, and 
there arc probably as many distributed in its vicinity. The agriculture of its fields 
did not answer the expectations held out; they were much fouled with wild turnips 
and otlier weeds, and tlie plants of corn, beans, potatoes and other produce, looked 
lean and weak; but by dint of abundant artificial moisture and continual sun.shine, 
notwithstanding their unpromising appearance, the fruit comes out kindly. The 
beans are set in rows and bunches, several seeds being dropped into the same hole. 
The cultivation of potatoes offers much the same appearance as witli ns, and the 
channels for irrigation between the lines make an earthing to the plants; this latter 
production is found in the markets of Santiago and some other towns; but it is not 
very abundantly consumed: during the whole of our jourpey to Guasco and otlier 
excursions we very seldom met with it; whether owing to the soil, the culture, or 
the want of care in renewing the species and prop^ating the best, they are in this 
country considerably inferior to good potatoes in Europe, watery, and of a dull 
whitish colour. 

A fair was holding in the public square of this town, where, as in other countries 
on this occasion, eating and drinking made a conspicuous featiire. The principal 
unui.scnicnts consisted in playing at a kind of rou^ et noir game, for various articles 
against a stake deposited in money, or for a ixwl: crowds of men surrounded every 
gaming stand, whilst the women remained in booths constructc'd with branches, 
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than was elsewhere observed. The country houses are numerous and spacious, and 
besides the shopkeeping business carried on there or in the town, by the proprietors 
of land, some are millers, others miners. I found the agriculture of fins basin 
superior to what I had hitherto seen in Chile, but still wanting too much to render 
the near inspection of it very gratifying: vegetation was as profuse an^unrestnuned 
in cultivated grounds, as the undressed hair of a South American W'oman. A 
medical gentleman came to the liouse where I lodged, for the purpose of holding, 
during a few days, the assize on the constitution of the Aconcaguines, and was 

t 

to proceed from hence on his circuit. He coinplaij|^ much of the small estimation 
in whicli his pursuit was held, and fftill more of its results: the crowd of women who 
caine\to have their wrongs redressed w'as considerable; those who paid were few, 
and w^iat they paid was little. All foreigners are supposed by the country people 
of Chile to possess medical knowledge. On my arrival once in a hamlet, I was 
sent for by a woman, and requested that I would cure a Irad finger which had 
occasioned much irritation and swelling in the arm. Being desirous to combine 
what w'a.s due to the reputation of my new brotherhood with prudence towards the 
j)oor woinan, I ^peremptorily ordered a bread and warm water poultice: but I 
staggered when she, not knowing what it was, desired me to make it. 

Tins town, which has lat^'ply been raised to the rank of Ciudad^ only consists 
yet of a public square and a few short streets; but if we include the numerous habit¬ 
ations and the Villa-nueva near it, the whole population of the basin of Aconcagua 
may amount to a^ut four or five thousand souls. An Englishman was occupied 
here in a new experiment, that of salting pork for Valparayso. Hogs are reared 
in some neighbouring estates, and are said to equal those of Concepcion and Chiloe. 
This gentleman favoured me ■with some pork, the choice of which was to enable me 
to form an opinion of the best that could be got here; and there was no cause, in 
regard to this article of food, for changing that .which I generally entertained, that 
though there l>e not in Chile the bad meat which is often eaten in Europe, and most 
of it be good, yet no beast furnishes animal food equal to its best kind ■w’ith us. 
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The climate of Aconcagua is very bracing; and notwithstanding the very near 
approach of summer and the great heat of midday, I felt in the evening both 
hands and feet smarting from cold. I was much pleased in l)eing .able, from the 
public square and with the help of some obstacles in my way, to adjust a view very 
like that sech* from the market place of Schwitz, in Swisserland, when looking 
towards its lake and highest mountsun sceneiy. But it was the central ridge of the 
Andes only, in what I have seen of them, which sometimes, and at a considerable 
distance, ofrered objects of comparison between them and the Alps, whose superioritv 

in variety and majestic boldness of forms, clothing of bodies, and snowy head caps, 

• • 

was not found less on the western side of this enormous chain than on the eiistcrn. 

9 

I took here a guide who was an intelligent practical small farmer, alternately 
employed for otliers and* himself, and from whose larthcr information I remained 
satisfied, that the return of wheat and barley in.this bjisin was about twenty five for 
one. Some country gentlemen had rated it at thirty, but had at the same time informed 
me that, at Colina, it would l>e found from forty to fifty, an expectation which was not 
at all realized, though certainly a spot rather superior than inferior to Aconcagini, and 
in which that return may be between twenty five and thirty. The ride through the 
basin was interesting: wheat, barley, beans, melons, some potatoes and maize, were 
in vigorous growth; and near its habitations stood vkfe, apple, ]>ejich, orange, and 
other fruit trees, the full bearing of which I had an opportunity of .seeing again 
afterwards, and could not before have justly conceived: the fruit hung to many 
large stems as well as to small boughs and shoots, and stuck to them almost as 
thickly as there*was room for it: it was in short nearly all fruit and branches, with 
very few leaves: the trees were bending down again to the ground on all sides, and 
many boughs were half broken by the weight of their loads. Here were truly 
exhibited horns of abundance: but with a sad disorder in both the dwellings and 
the land about them. Much red pepper is cultivated in this spot: it is ground, 
put into small bottle-gourds, and sent out for sale. 

So soon as the proper level for irrigation was left, waste and nearly barren tracts 
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The other kind is tliat alone which here bears the name of wine: for making it, 
some of a former vintage is boiled ddwn till it is reduced to the substance of li<|uid 
honey; one pMt of this is mixed with three of unboiled must, and the mixture is 
left to undergo fermentation, after which it becomes a very thick, sweet, heavy and 
unwholesome* wine, of which seldom more than two or tliree glasses are generally 
drunk in the day. This latter kind may be kept several years. Another Iwveragt^ 
is sometimes made from the grape, by only boiling the whole of the must a certain 
time, and this will keep a year; but it is as bud as the rest. 

I went into the large vineyard, wondering how the delicious grapes of tl»is 

country, with a clear juice and thin skin, could produce so bad a wine as the chicha; 

for as to the other sort, the addition of the boiled syrup was sufficient to iiccouiit 

for it: but the inspection of the vines soon appeared to explain this. These trees, 

in Chile, are generally planted in rows, and in cliannels wlicre flows the water in- 
» 

tended for irrigation; about eight feet one way and four tlic other: each vine is tied 
up to strong poles, and these are connected by sticks fastened to them, more com- 
monly lengthways only, but sometimes also across tliem, so iis to form l>owcr.s, uikI 
along them run the new branches, the tree having first been prmied, in thc’Iattcr end 
of a\itumn or beginning of winter, down to only two or three of the most knotty 
shoots of the last growth, which are not left of a gj^ater length than a1x>ut a foot : 
nothing more is afterwards done to the vines, and the space under them is luxuriantly 
covered with lucem, which I found here so high, that a part of the grapes avus 
not only dejwived of sunshine, but choked by the grass and their own foliage. The 
consequence of this was, that a considerable quantity of them was still very unripe 
and sour, that many had attained full ripeness and a very fine taste, and that some 
were already past maturity; and, as the nature of the climate would not allow the 
latter to rot, their flavour was changed into that of a very pungent but pleasant 
vinegar. All this was soon to be gatlicred and promiscuously put into the tanks, 
frewn which no good and properly fermented wine could be expected: the grapes 
which could not ripen, and those which had already undergone a strong acetic fer . 
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inentatioii, would naturally spoil the whole. Were the luccrn cut away in proper 
time, made into hay if not immediately ivauted/and the vine trees dressed, so as to 
allow the grajics to attain maturity as equally as possible, their wine would probably 
be very different. It may also be supposed that the wide opening of the jars leaves 
the fermenting must too much exposed to the effect of the atmosphere, and that 
either a more limited admission of it, or the new method of close fermentation, 
might greatly assist in improving the chicha or natural wine. The vineyards oi’ 
Chile usually form one single extensive enclosure in every estate; the hunches iuc 
very large and thickly set, chiefly consisting of red grapes. 

Jlr. von Kotzebue, who visited Concci>cion in the beginning of the year 181(i, 
takes.notice of the delicious wine which he drank there. Perhaps in that spot, as at 
^lendoza, some individuals have turned their attention to its improvement, and have 
succeeded in it; or the custom which prevails on tlie banks of the Itata near Con¬ 
cepcion, of letting the vine shoots bend down and naturally spread over the ground 
\vithout props, contributes to induce a more general and equal maturity ; botli these 
causes may probably help some of the wine made there; but if much of a good 
(piality wOre produced in that part of Chile, the wine of Mendoza, very little better 
tliun that of Sanlhigo, would not be brought to that capital and find a sale in it. 
The grapes all over Chile, wli*^ ripe, arc however of the finest taste, and seem only 
to want more attention and skill to yield some of the best wines: it is not even im¬ 
probable, that if the sweetest and most luscious berries were culled from the others, 
:is IS done in some parts of Hungary, a juice not inferior to the famous Tokay might 
lie obtained. Nature has in this as in other features favoured Chile in im extra¬ 
ordinary degree; but the pleasure of courting her gifts by an assiduous attention to 
agriculture is not known here, nor is the extent yet conceivetl to which they might 
be obtained. Wine might become an important branch of exports, whilst at present 
it is so unpalatcablc and unwholesome, that if foreign settlers cannot get those of 
France or of Madeira, they prefer to abstain entirely from it. We often see means 
of wealth, not less distant in the reach than doubtful in their ultimate results, sought 
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in the midst of hardsiiips or contended for in calamitous broils, whilst those which 

lie at our dooi*, and whose siiccess is certain, are thus negletted. 

% 

Brandy from the juice of grape, the consumption of which is considerable in 
Chile, principally among the labouring people* is mjule in many houses. The distil- 
ling apparatus’for it consists of an earthen or copper boiler, tt) which is annexed 
an horizontal tidio, several feet in length, whose end is made to pass through a cistern 
full <if cold water which causes condensation, and the alcohol to droj> into a receiver. 
As this brandy is seldom if ever rectified, the strength and flavour of it arc ififerior 

We observed in the lands of Colina a small number i)f fine hirge cattle. 1 had 

» » 

been told that in the saline soil of this s])ot grew the plant, oct/mum taiinum, from 

§ 

which it is stated in Molina’s that salt Wius daily gathered ; but I had no oj)portunity 
of meeting with it. The inhabitants of the few small dwellings seen in this valley, 
carry some of their productions to the baths, where I found two buildings witli a 
gallery, each divided into about half a dozeii rooms, wlu)se w'alls were hjirc, and 
whose furniture consisted of an unclean tabic and a bench : shetls cret;ted at some 
<listance from these, served for cooking and for shelter to servants. The silnatioii 
is very much contracted, and, with the buildings, constitute a glot>my residence: I lu' 
want of space, accommodations and cleaidiness, must greatly militate against the effects 
of the baths. Two families of Santiago, and in all abo^t a dozen visiters, were hero. 
This spot wa.s called Fdkiehue by the Indians. The waters consist of two abundant 
springs, the one of a very high the other low temperature. It is .said that Ih fir'^ 
is alkiilino, tlio last sulphuric, and that when unitc<I, they dc^wsit ghiuber sail.>: but I 
heanl also, tliat'they had not yet been exactly analyzed. 

Once more at Santiago, I met with a very agreeable opjYortunity of returning to 
Valparayso, by another than the usual n>ad, with an Knglish gentleman, who is 
settled in the lower part of the valley of Quillota. The j)assage of the Oomiida, the 
long mountain which forms the western boundary of tlu? large longitudinal valley of 
Santiago, and which we crossed nearly opposite tlmt of Chacabuco, procured us a 
near view of the rich golden hill of Tiltil, of many places excavated for gold in dif- 
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ferent parts of the mountain, of some fine contracted prospects of the Andes, of two 
or three pleasant groves where the wild cinnamon tree rose .with great beauty, and 
of a spot formerly covered with many, but now with very few, widely scattered 
palms. Insensibly reconciled to the vegetation of Chile, beauties were discovered 
where none would before have been found; an effect in some degree ' fike tliat of a 
sudden change of fashion, which at first displeases, and afterwards becomes the sub« 
jeet of admiration: the dress, which in Europe had been of a full and lively, was 
now of a dull and brownish,* green cloth: its embroidery, fiom being rich in tints 
and thickly set, had become thin and of faint colours. The pass of this mountain 

4 

might be about four thousand feet above its base: nearly on the summit of it 
were some large greyish white masses of rocks, bedded in clay slate, which, 
from strongly growing but perhaps ill founded impressions, I supposed to have 
originally and chiefiy consisted of deposits of calcareous shells. It is said that the 
most productive mines of Tiltil have only been abandoned because of tlie accu¬ 
mulation of water, and that it was contemplated by some British settlers to make 
the trial of a steam engine here, and again to work one of them. 

Wc heard some extraordinary musical notes from an instrument which sounded 
like a large flageolet, but very harshly and disagreeably modulated: it was Indian 
music from a wooden pipe, a^d we went by a few cottages or ranchos inhabited by 
unmixed descendants of the ancient Americans, of whom very few remain in Chile. 
No essential difference was observed between them and the mestizo races; but we 
mily passed by them. The scanty stream of Limache allows the cultivation of some 
grounds, in the straggling village of the same name on the western side of the moun- 
tain. We afterwards travelled over a conriderable tract of waste table lands, very 
similar to those above Vaiparayso; and, having met with but little agriculture and 
jwpulation during our journey, we descended to Concon, the hamlet below Quillota 
where my fellow traveller resided, and where I was very kindly entertiuned by him. 
I had here the pleasure again to find myself in company with an English family, 
a member of which was one of the ladies with whom I had crossed the sea in the 
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unfoitunatc Achilles, and in a house where the plain Chilcno structure was united 
with many foreign comforts. 

AVe went and saw the com mill which this gentleman had lately got erected, 
on an Cnglish plan; a work very complete, and, for this country, new and extensive. 
The water, brought from the river Quillota, turns an undershot wheel, which works 
three pairs of stonc.s. The intention is principally to supply Valpaniyso with the 
best flour at a cheaper rate, by saving much of the labour hitherto requiretl here for 
thi.s purjjose. The com mills of Chile are of the most simple construction. /V 
vertical shaft, which holds an horizontal spoon-water-^vhcel, sucli jis has already 
been described with the silver mills, passes through the bed stone, and to it is fixed 
the running stone; by rising or lowering this shaft, the mill grinds finer iir eourser. 
A wooden ring ctncloscs the stones, except where the ground corn gets out into tlu- 
box placed to receive it; above the running stone arc two troughs, the undermost ot 
which receives the grain from the upper, and has a .stick fastened to it, which Iwars 
on the runner, and is shaken by it, so as to cause the com to drop do^vn ami pass 
through the centre of that steme, more or less as the stick is more tighterted <»r 
loosened. About ten years ago, some Briti.sh merchants introduced Iicrc bolting 
machines, and were by them enabled to effect the separation of’ the flour from the 
bran and pollard, and to supply the shipping with >t and with bread, by which 
undertaking gains comparatively considerable were made. 

I found the hills above Valparayso already burnt up. So soon as winter is over, 
this town lies underavery annoyinginconvenience, that of the dust daily blown down 
into it from th^ hills, which is so abundant and so fine, that during many hours in 
the day, it is not only most troublesome abroad, but penetrates very plentifully into 
every room, however retired. This, like all the other little towns on the northern 
roads, is built with adobes; the want of space here has induced several inhabitants 
to venture upon a first floor with a gallery, and .small dwellings begin fearfully t(‘ 
rise on the steep declivities of the hills, where some spot of level ground can be 
found for their erection. The walls are usually blanched with an earth found in tlie 
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neighbourhood, which is ht for tlic purpose without preparation. A shaft was once 

t » 

sunk for gold, immediately above tlie port, but the mine not being productive was 
soon after abandoned. 

During the few months of my residence here, I counted, exclusively of the 

small navy of the Government of Chile which ssuled to Peru with tfce expedition, 

from twelve to sixteen vessels usually in the bay, and generally consisting of a 

British frigate, sometimes of another from the United States; of two or three Bengal 

or China ships; occasionally of a whaler; of one out of two or three brigs under the 

Chileno flag, engaged in a coasting trade with Concepcion, Coquiml^, Guaseo, and 

Copiapo; and the rest, of foreign principally British ships, with European goods, 

% 

destined for the markets of Chile and of the coast of Peru, or for carrying to and 
from different parts of South America their respective piroductionfs. From Bengal 
and China are brought here calicoes, muslins, nankeens, silk staffs, sugar, rice, 
furniture, porcelain, a little tea, and some other commodities; the return for which 
chiefly consists of gold, silver, and copper, the latter of which metals i^ called for at 
the northern ports. The consumption of cotton goods of Asiatic manufactiu’e is 
now considerable in Chile. In exchange for copper utensils, leather, dried beef and 
fruits, tallow, grease, cordage, wheat, nuts, and other provisions exported to Peru, are 
received from thence sugar, Guayaquil cacao, tobacco, cotton-wool, a little coffee, an 
article seldom usetl here, salt, and a few other commdities. Wheat is also sent to Bue- 
nos-ayres and Brazil, but the chief exports of it arc to Peru. Before I left Chile, some 
British vessels liad been sent by merchants of Valparayso to New Shetland, for seal 
skins, an article which had lately found a good market in China. 

Next to the produce of the mines, the supplies of wheat sent to foreign 
markets, and the bread, flour, pulse, vegetables, some cordage, and other artides, 
furnished to the ships which are so frequently changing and replacing eadi other in 
the bay, form the most advantageous sources of gain to Chile; and although, on the 
the whole, their amount he not considei-able, yet, when the smallness of its popula¬ 
tion and cultivated lauds is observed, how it can be so much as it is, becomes a 
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piioblem, which can only be solved by the very limited consumption made of them 
by the inhabitents, compared with tlfe produce of their lands. Wc find in Freziei’s, 
who visited Chile in the year 1714, that tlie price of wheat was tlicn from eighteen 
to twenty reals a fanega. In 1821, the same weight could be purchased in some 
spots for two’ftnd a half; but tliis first cost was increased to nine, by an inland 
carriage of four reals, and a cluty of two and a half, before its exportation from 
Valparayso to foreign countries; an indication this, of the little inducement yet felt 
by the grower of corn to extend the cultivation of it; for, even when the markets 
of Tern are more generally open tlian they were in that year, the price obtained by 
him is too low for rendering this pursuit profitable. Neither in it. nor in that tif 
mining, can much progress be expected, until the very heavy duties and expellees 
attached to them^arc considerably lessened. The settlement of industrious foreigners 
ill Cliile is undoubtedly a great advantage, to a country so thinly inhabited, and in 
wliich considerable resources are yet but very partially availed of: but a still greater 
benefit to it would be, to extend the scope for the industry of the Chilciios tiicm- 
selvcs, and to offer to them such encouragement and means of improvement as 
would prevent their migration. Many families, after having shiftcil tfieir reed 
ranchos or huts from place to place, finding no spot of land which tlicy can hold 
foi- any certain time, to wliidi they can attach themsdves by any otlicr ties than 
that of a dependence verging on slavery, at last cross the Andes, and settle at 
Mendoza, SaA Juan and other places, where both their domestic and civil state at 
once becomes better in a foreign country than it was in their own. 

The sales pf British manufactures in the towns of Chile extend to a great 
variety of articles, but most of them for a limited amount only ; and tlic principal 
gdiis on them arc probably made by those who retail them out. The wealth of the 
country is too inconsiderable and too much concentrated, to allow a great consump¬ 
tion of foreign goods. Many vessels fi'om Kngland, after selling here what they can, 
sail again for the coast of Peru with the chief part of their cargoes; and there, it 
has not seldom happened, that the expectation entertained of very extensive means 
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of consumption, and of a large population for it, lias been disappointed. The 
principal returns to Europe and the United States from Chile, are gold and silver, 
with the bills drawn for the supplies of the foreign siiips in its ports, chinchilla skins, 
copper, and a little tin. Hides not only cannot be procured in important quantities, 
but the long passage by sea very much exposes them to be injured by 'heat or insects. 

Nearly all the provisions required for Valparayso and the shipping in the bay, 
are supplied from Quillota, Casa Blanca, and Melipilla, by small farmers who daily 
come to its market on horseback* The latter of these small towns stands on the 
river Maypo, and on one of the roads from Santiago to Valparayso; fifty ibur miles 
from the latter pkicc: its population, which may he estimated at about fifteen 
hundred souls, is said to be industrious: the two former arc distant from thirty four 
to forty miles. There is at present no regular communication bet\\ een this port and 
Chiloe, from whence the principal commodities formerly received, were hams, salted 
fish, ponchos, and the fine light and useful red wood which has before been described. 

There is but little intercourse between Valparayso and the two islands of Juan 

4 

Fernandez. The larger of tlicm, renowned as the residence of the fabulous Robinson 
Crusoe, and of the real Selkirk, lias a small Chileno fort, and occasionally a few inhabit¬ 
ants. Ships sometimes toucli tlicre to lay in a stock of fuel; and the Government 
of Chile has lately carried oii^a small fishery near their coast, where the fish is good 
and abundant: it is dried, and brought here for sale. 

In the Plate No. XIX. is shown an hacienda of Chile. Corn ?S thrashing in 
one of the patios, or yards, and in another is seen cattle dniwn into it from the corral 
with the lazo, and slaughtered : layers of flesh are drying in tlie sun.- In front is the 
shop of the mansion : a woman with flowers and a milk boy are going to market, 
ft’he background represents the vineyard, the garden, the orchard, and a part of the 
chain of the Andes. These iiadendas often form a complete square, the front of 
whicli consists of the shop, the steward’s and store houses, by wliich their appear¬ 
ance is much impaired. 
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DEPARTURE FROM VALPARAYSO.—MORE EXCURSIONS FROM SANTIAGO. 

FARTHER DESCRIPTION OF THAT CAPITAL. 


In the latter end of December, the beginning of summer here, I took of 
Valparayso, and returned to Santiago by the high road, through Casii Hlanea, ol 
Avhich the Plate No. XX. represents a distant vidw. A troop of mules, loaded ^vith 
iron and timber, is seen on the way: these articles are transported by fiistenir/g on 
each side of the beast a bundle of iron bars or a piece of timber, which, iK'iiring on 
the ground, are thus dragged along, with a friction which greatly increases the 
labour. IVIules have been blindfolded, an operation sdways performed with the 
poncho, before the load is put on, taken off or adjusted, by which the beasts are kept 
quiet. Two peojis are seen with worsted boots on, which are much used here, par¬ 
ticularly for crossing the Andes. Two master niuleteers appear in their Rest riding 
dresses: their stockings are made of a bright red or blue worsted, and their spurs of 
silver; the bridles of their horses are ornamented with it. Large wooden stirrups, 
liaving a small socket to receive the end of the f<K>t, are ptxJuUar to this country, 
v/here formerly, when it was more thickly covered with small trees than now, and 
without the cattle roads which lead through its vallies to the Andine ]>asturages, suct^ 
stirrups must bave been very necessary to save the feet from hurt: they arc like-^ 
wise of use for riding in the broad vallies of the lower lands, as the willows arc kept, 
down by them: those of the higher classes are shaped like our own, but much 
smaller. The saddles of Chile are similar to those of the pampas, alreaily described. 
Ladies and all other women sit sideways on theirs, which arc made like an arm¬ 
chair, and usually of a much ornamented workmanship. The Chilenos arc vitv 
good riders; they far surpass Kuropeans generally S{>eaking; but it is said that 
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the Araiicanos still excel them in horsemanship. An extraordinary suppleness and 
elasticity of limbs appear singularly to fit the Inhabitants of these parts of South 
America for this exercise; and after some residence among them, Europe^ riding 
looks stiff and graceless. The Araucanos cross their deep rivers by holding the 
tails of their horses and swimming with them. The many clotlis arfd skins luider 
the very light Chileno saddle, render the seat very easy, and so wide, that the lower 
limbs of the riders often become permanently bent out by it. 

Again in Santiago, a gentleman of North America, Consul in Chile from the 
United States, and I, set off on horseback for an excursion to tlie southward, which 
was the source of much gratification and of farther information. "By ten o’clock at 
night, we reached the estate and mansion of Don Frandsco Taglc, having previously 
resolved to disturb no one during our journey, except stewards and cottagers for 
some provisions: but the mayordomo insisted on informing his master of our arrival, 
and the latter on our going in- Don Francisco, who was with his lady in a large 
and well furnished apartment, received us with the most refined politeness. A sup¬ 
per was soon announced to be waiting, and found of such abundance, as to indicate 
culinary offices ready to produce an excellent fare at a very short notice: two good 
beds were prei)aredfor us, in a chamber where a library of select works and various 
costly things were left entirely exposed, though we were unknown to him, and had 
no other retinue than a peon. This gentleman told us that some time before, a 
foreigner, who had requested to be received for a night, had shot himself in his room; 
and we assured him, that it was not our intention to put him again to the same in¬ 
convenience. The next day we were sliown the gardens, commodi/DUS batlis, and 
one of his patios which was to bo a very considerable tan yard: another instance tliis, 
of the course given to all principal branches of business here, by which they chiefly 
remfdn in the hands of the wcaltliiest people. A great number of pits, and some 
heaps of bark and roots, were only waiting for iiides. 

Tanning is making considerable progress at Santiago, and several yards are 
already established there. The ludes arc commonly prepared with lime water, and, 
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when destined for soles and stout leather, tanned with the bark of the tree called 
peumo, and for thin leather with the root of the poqucl or panke, after being 
macerated. The many purposes to which this latter plant is applied, render it one of 
the most useful, as its roots, besides the astringent tanning principle, yield a di'ep 
block, its flowers a yellow and its branches a green die; the wood is preferred by 
shoemakers to all others for lasts, and good durable ink may also be made from the 
roots. The hides are left three or four months in the pits. With the climate of 
Chile, leather needs no great d^ee of perfection io wear well; and with very little 
more skill on the part of the shoe and boot makers here, these articles will attain 

nearly the same appearance as those which are made in Europe, where the accelc- 

$ 

rated processes for tanning, bad sewing and other causes, have done much injury 

to this branch oftrade w'fth South America. The calves slaughtered for food are 

« 

so few and so small, that their skins are not tanned for upper leather, which consists 
of the thinnest hides shaved down to the substance required. In the country, the 
poorer inhabitants either remain with bare feet, or wear shoes made by tliemsclves, 
of a piece of hide rendered soft, which is tied so as to turn up the heel and over the 
foot. Goat skins sire dressed in Chile and made into a morocco leather, which fiuls 
both ill the grain and die, but yet looks tolerably well. Some kid skins are also 
dressed in many cottages, and made into liags for liolding hierba, sugar, and money ; 
thev are died externally of various colours and patterns. Gloves are but little worn 
yet, only by the wealthy, and are imported from Europe. At Rio de Janeiro, where 
tanneries are also b<^nning to rise, hides are made into leather .by means of the 
leaves of a parti'^tijOT tree, whose smell, after a little fermentation, is very like that of 
oak tan, and astringent quality, I was infiinned, very effectual; they must first 
be reduced to small fragments, an operation of long and expensive manual labour, 
and for which endeavours have been made to substitute machinery. 

Don Francisco led us through walks, on each side of which were plantations 
of orange and lemon trees: these, as likewise the vine, fig. olive, and other fruit 
tr^, are rmsed from slips, set along a watered channel, and will not produce good 
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ixliblc fniit wlicn grown from seeds, which, on the other hand, will yield plants 
hearing tolerably good j>cachcs, apples, pears, 'plums, ^monds and nuts. Grafting 
IS practised by a few inhabitants, who wish for the finest fruit. Orchards are, like 
vineyards, usually undergrown with lucern grass; but. Giving to the height and 
distance of the trees, are, unlike the latter, rather benefited than‘injured by it. 
The oranges and pine apples of this country are large, sweet and of a fine flavour. 
A big yellow jicach is the most esteemed, but its flesh is very compact: this fruit 
iiere does not melt when eaten, and requires too much mastication. Apricots, figs, 

olives, walnuts and chestnuts are good; but this I cannot say of cherries, pears or 

« 

apples: the latter are stated to be better at Concepcion. Strawberries are remark¬ 
able by their large size only. Of all the fruits of Chile, the water melon holds the 
first rank: it suits both taste and climate so well, that satiety is seldom felt. 

The river Maypo is seldom too much swollen not to be fordable, but we passed 
it «)n a suspended bridge, of Indian construction with hide ropes and reeds. These 
bridges swing much when walked upon, but are not dangerous. Beasts, after some 
reluctance and trouble, are driven over them: there exist very few of them in Chile, and 

t 

only two or three ferry boats: the former were probably introduced by the Peruvians. 
At dusk we were denied at the next seat on our road; the house was repairing ; the 

i 

owner said to be absent; no room empty; in short, we w'ere not to sleep there; and 
so is the mind tempered, that, although we had started with the resolution,of not 
causing inconvenience to any family, and were here in some manner only reminded 
of it, yet, whilst .riding in the dark in search of a cottage, the owner of the mansion 
received a full splashing from the burst of our disappointment, at tljp loss of the good 
entertainment which we had already seen set before us: but Don Francisco, by his 
kind recejJtion, had begun the work of spoiling us, and it was shortly completed; 
tor when, the next evening, vfe reached the seat of the Marquis of Casa Darrain, 
and the door of it with our baggage, his lady, who was standing on the tlireshold, 
immediately sent to desire that we would alight and go in: we stated that our object 
^vas to see the country, and were making apologies, wlien she checked us, and said 
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that she wanted none* as they ^vere very glad tt) sec friends or strangers, and as she 
had actu^ly been waiting at the door to look if any wei-e cunning. 

After a good repast and I'ost, chocolate was sent to us in oiir apartment for 
breakfast, which, as already observed, is not the time for eating iiiuc^h in this country; 
but this defici^cy of the animal supplies requii’cd hy many foreign constitutions, was 
soon to be fully made up. A ride was proposed in order to see the vega, a largo 
piece of natural meadow land, very valuable, and seldom met in tlie estates (»f Cliilo, 
unless it be near it.s southern limits. Here a very different scene from all that 1 had 
hitherto observed in this country was exhibited: the ground, naturally moist, was 
covered with fine grasses, and on itwa.s grazing a vcr>' large number of cattle, which 
consisted of oxen, cows, horses and mules: the sight wa.s very like that df jui 
extensive tract of common meadow land in Knglaiid, but of a darker or brownish 
green. Although several lucem grounds lay not far from this sped, ) ct I cu»uld not 
discover any of this grass in the vega, a circumstance which, if there rcidly he none, 
seems farther to indicate, that it is not an indigcnou.s plant here, and will not grow 
without being sown in cultivated lands. A very small yellow clover wjis uhiindant. 

The owner of this hacienda possesses others, and is one of the greatest liindholdcrs 
in Chile, with alxmt fifteen thou,sand heads of e-attle, a number which, if any whore 
equalled in Chileno estates, is prolxibly no wdiere exceeded. In August or September 
the cattle are sent up the low^er mountains of the Andes, and in November U> the 
iiighcr pasturages of the cordillera, from whence they return in April. The iK-asts 
with young, and those of a tender age, are as much us possible kept near home, and 
the latter suffcTcd to ascend the Andes, only when sjiflHeiently .strong to heeoinc less 
liable to be attackwl or overpowered by lions. The rodeo, wdiich is jH^rforined once 
a year on every estate, consists in bririging all its cattle into an enclosure, where they 
are numbered and marked, and wdicre ail that may be required for their propagation, 
the sale or slaugliter of a part, and for the benefit of the grazing concern, is done; 
so that even the finest saddle horses in Chile are branded with the stamp of the estate 
on which they were bred. The corral made for this rodeo, sometimes lies in very 
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high .spots up the Andes, and consists of a large piece of ground enclosed by a stone 

wall. This rural business, which la.st8 a few days, becomes a kind of festival, by a 

( 

concourse of tpnants, peons, and occasionally of the owner’s and other families. 

On our return from the vega, at one o’clock, wo found a most splendid dinner 
waiting for us. The family Larrain, some friends and ourselves mlCde a party of 
about fifteen people; and fifty two different dishes of soups, fish, meats, jioultry, 
wild animals, v^etables, jellies, creams, blancmangers, and many others of refined 
delicacy, were counted by my travelling companion, exclusively of tlic dessert; a 
total which we were able afterwards to prove by rec^itulation. Tlie rotation of 

courses was necessarily brisk and frequent, but its rapi<^ity could not prevent a 

♦ 

prodigious load of food. Only female servants wait at table in Cliile, and without 
the display of any ostentation. Plates arc changed with dishes, as were also, in tins 
instance, silver knives and forks. There dined in the same room and by himself a 
kind of jester, a person of very weak intellects, to and from whom the greater share 
of conversation during dinner was directed and drawn: alternately frightened, teamed 
and pleased, he cried, was angry or laughed; and as all these emotions "were natural 
in him, wc found them much more painful than entertaining. After dinner coffee 
and siesta followed; then a ride out; next abundance of ice creams, and lastly a 
copious supper. The rooms were well furnished, but without splendour: the garden, 
into which the principal of them opened, was large, and consisted of straight walks 
and borders, lined and covered with vine bowers and many other fruit trees, numbers 
of flower pots in. rows, and large stone channels across the ground for irrigation. 
A very extensive and irrigated potrero, or lucem enclosure, tliinly, studded ivitli 
algarobs and espinos, lay near the mansion, where some large catlle were pasturing, 
and fattening for slaughter. 

Former titles still remain attached to some elder branches of families and to a 
few estiites in Chile, but without conferring any political distinction. In most of 
the large country mansions resides a priest, and a small school is kept, but hitherto 
more in name than reality. Among tlie children of the Marquis wa.s a handsome 
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girl, tall, stout and apparently grown up, yot only eleven ycius of ago. It is worthy 
of remark, that the female sex, in this country, commonly attains womanhood wlieii 
Ijetween eleven anti twelve years old, hut that tlic male does not make nuieli more 
rapid progress towards pulicrty than in northern lilurupc. This very' striking dillcrenw, 
perhaps only hitificial at first, may, by very early connexions on the side of w'oinen 
alone, have aftenvards gradually incrcaseti and become hereditary. Female children of 
the higher classes are taught here from their infancy how to dress, look and beliave 
like ladies, and this, with a few exceptions, constitutes the principal part of 1 heir 
education. Whenever 1 attempted to lift up children of tliis description, six or seven 
years old, play or laugh%itli them as is done with us, they stiffly drew back; but. 
treated as a woman, a little thing, not higher than a cabbage, would look mightily 
pleased, climb and sit upon a large chair, and there with a fan ridiculously imitate 
her mother. 

After having been most politely and handsomely entertained by the Marejuis 
and Marchioness of Larrain, we left their hospitable mansion for I’eync, as]>ot fartlicr 
to the soiitJiward, wlicre the supreme Director of Chile hail gone to spend a short 
time and bathe. On our arrival there, his Excellency very kindly iusisliMf, that the 
Consul should take possession of a large marquee pitched for him in liont of his 
a^^artment, but which he did not intend to use. In it therefore we spread our blankets. 
There were with the Director some members of the Senate aiidsministcrs of state, 
several officers, gentlemen from Santiago, and the life guards. The morning was 
destined for bathing, riding out, or transacting business. An early and very i'rugal 
open dinner, in the house where he resided, was followed by a siesta, after which a 
terlulia took place^and dances were performed: only one card party, consisting ol'tlie 
Director and three other persons, played at manille, malillat which is the whist ol’ 
South America, and the hand of the guards gave, from the patio, dancing and other 
times pretty well executed. Ice creams and other refreshments went rouml, and, 
the tcrtulia over, a very jilain but sufficient supper, to which sat down all visiters 
who chose to do so, ended the day’s entertainment. 
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Tlic Director has a pleasing and cheerful countenance : he lias fought for the 
indejH-ndence of his country in several liard contests, and lives in a phdn unexpcii- 
sive style, a])jjarently from taste as much as from any other amse. lie was born 
in Chile, and sent by the Viceroy his father to England for his education, wliicli was 
eftected at Ilichinoiid ; and ho am speak the English language. Ilis Ghilcno mother 
and sister, and an Irish uncle, were with him at I*eync. In tlic capital they hold 
tertulias, on nearly till except theatrical nights, where a stranger wiio has been intro¬ 
duced may go, and is very politely receixed. The Director’s house, which is a 
spacious but not a splemlid residence, adjoins the principal public offices, hi wliich 
he usually remtuns during the hours of business, in a Itu^ state room, where he 
receives tliose who may wish to see him ; and the whole is called the palace. 

We visited the small lake of Aciileu, which is a fino spot, but needing more 
habitations and cultivation; for, genertilly, in all the near views of this country, tlie 
want of a more decided character is felt; they are cither not smiling or not wild 
enough. This lake is shallow, but brandies out between some jiretty hills. Great 
nuinhers of birds were on it, and among them the beautiful flemingb. The land 
around it was thinly studded with small trees, chiefly algarobs. AX'e did not find 
liere the inns of AVindcrmerc, or that of Interlackcn ; nor the singers of Hrientz: the 
groenish brown tint of a thir&ty landscape w’ould not allow us to fancy ourselves on 
the hanks of a British or Swiss lake, and the digointed fragments of a very lean fowl, 
which were to distribute savour to an endless broth, did not please organs which had 
lately been vitiated; but our breakfast acquired relisli from the good humour and 
disinterestedness of the cottagers. 

Having returned to our tent at Teyne, we soon again left'^it for the baths of 
C'nuquenes, still farther south. ^Vs we advanced in that dilution there was a less 
scarcity of water, and the tint of the land had a little more green in it; an indication, 
that if our excursion had led us neai‘cr to Talca and Concepcion, we should have found 
the southern extremity of Chile better corresponding with the indiscriminate de¬ 
scription which has, in several instances, been given of the whole country. But though 
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gifted tlierc \vitli inorc moisture and uatum^egetatiou, yet it is statetl that, even in 
iVrauco, which lies between the 37th and ^)th degrees of south hititude, artificial 
irrigation is still required. I had heard much in praise of tlic agric\iltiire of llaiicaguii, 
but what little there Avas of it, appeared inferior to that of Aconcagua and Colina. 
This small town, also calletl Santa Cmz de Triana, may cinitwn about cightctMi humlred 
inhabitants. We were very hospitably received by Don Diego Ihdenzuela, wlio 
possesses a large estate and mansion near it, and who breeds silk Avorins, at present 
as an experiment only. 'J’he next morning we continued our journey for Cautpieiics: 
but before wo leave ll^mcagua and the Concepcion road, for the purpose of entering 
the Andes in a southeast^ly direction, we will take a survey of that rwid, on which are 
found the diief towns and population of that t)ortioii of Chile which lies to the sii'utli- 
ward of Santisigov whose structure differs much from that of the northern provinces. 

From the desert of Atacama to Quillota ;u»d Aeoueaguii, the mountains below 
» 

the chain of the Andes ri.se in such various directions, and are so connected with it, or 
with each other, that they form fine lx)wls and vallies all the way: but from Aconcagua 
to Concepcion, Valdivia, and, it is saiil, the straits of M:igellan, they offer themselves in 
grjulually more distinct and disengaged longitudinal ranges, with nearly uninterrupted 
plains or wide level vales between them, a eircumstanee which, with the gift of more 
rein, very much facilitates irrigation, because tl\e rivers^ forced to r\m a a)nsldcruble 
coui'se before they can direct themselves westward to the ocean, lend the use of their 
w iters in different ways along a great extent of countiy. Communication and car¬ 
riage are by the same cause rendered much less lalwrious; imd were it not for the 
want of bridges, coaches and carts might ea.sily be used on lliis road, for the convey¬ 
ance of travellers imd merchandises; they however may be, and sometimes are, 
employed, but with the necessity of often going much alwiU, for the purj)ose of 
fetching the passage of the rivers, before they unite, and are rendered too deep to be 
forded with safety. The productions of the land in this smithcni part of Chile, 
might be carried by water to Valporayso and other ports with great facility. This 
road passes from Rancagua through Colchagua or San Fernando, all the way to wliich 
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from Santiago arc many chacras or sma^oountry seats, beside some large haciendas. 
From thence it leads to Curico, Talct^^d Chilian. Ffach of those towns contains 

4 

from eighteen to twenty two hundred inhabitants. Some gold is obtained near 
Talca. In Chilian the Jesuits had established many convents, and a college of the 
Propaganda, de la fe. The next town after this is Concepcion or Mttcha, formerly 
Penco, a bishopric, and a city whose population, including its port Talcaguano, is said 
to be about ten thousand souls. This portion of Chile is called the Italy of South 
America, and the land towards the Andes, exhibiting more verdure, with larger and 
thicker groves of trees, is compared to fine parks, below a beautiful mountain scenery. 
I heard from a man who had been employed in field labour near Concepcion, that the 
soil was less friable than in the other parts of Chile; that ploughs were made stouter, 
and went deeper into the ground; that the appearance and produce of com were 
much tlio same as elsewhere in this country, but that cattle and fruit trees were much 
more abundant. The necessaries of life are hete much clieaiier tJiaii in' the capital. 

Although the Aiuucanos will probably continue to view with unfriendly feelings, 
any increase of Chilono inhabitants and strength in their vidnity, yet tlieir numbers 
are now so much reduced, tliat the bay of Concepcion might become one of the finest 
and most productive settlements, were the population of Chile larger, more united, 
and attached to the land. The coast here, besides much clay slate and large masses 
of shells, is said to exhibit extensive rocks of an easily decomposing granite; probably 
of the same formation as that whicli has been noticed between Coquimbo and Guasco. 
The other Spanish settlements to the southward of Concepcion, except Valdivia and 
the island of Chiloe, have either decayed or been abandoned. Much gold was for¬ 
merly obtained, and is yet supposed to lie, between the Andes and the^a shore in tliat 
|)art of South America. It has often been mentioned, that a mass of about forty tons 
of pure copper was found in the mines of Payen, and Frezier states that he was 
at Concepcion, when six pieces of cannon were cast from it 

The Plate No. XXL is taken from the work of the famed and unfortunate French 
navigator, Mr. de la Pdrouse, and shows the costumes of Chile in the year 1786. 
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HaTiDg left the badenda of Don Diego Balanzuela, we expeditioiialy rode up a 
gentle aioenl^ on what would be called a good turf road, if there were any sward 
this soil, 'and between thinly planted trees, in a valley of the And^ down wliicli 
flows the Caoapoal, which is of much the same size as the Maypc^ the'united waters 
of which ^wo'hvi^ might produce a body not inferior to those of the Wye, aiid 
we soon reached the* baths of Cauquenes, whose distance from Santiago is near 
forty leagues. A large square is there formed by small houses, which stand near each 
other, and look soittewhat like Irish cottages t the wa^t of cleanliness and oomfint inside 
them all was very conspicuous; but the spot is elevated, very open and airy : the 
view of the meuntains, of some fine and bold nocki^ and of the river Cadapoal 
flowing below tfie -baths with considerable have a pleasing effect, which 

only requires a less stunted vegetation to be rendered very beautiful Here ore !)ix 
convenient baths, whose temperature is gradojEe^by T'arenhdt*s scale, at 83% 108% 
106®, lia% 117^, and 118®. Close by one of a C^ spring. I was told th.it 

no trace of sulphur had ^n efiscovered in tb^P^ptCrs, which have no nauseous 
taste, and may be drunk. Wc^v,^^d here, a party of Epglirii gentlemen from 
with whom reoasineda fttv hounv but hardly any one else; and after 
an<dw welcome reception late the some day at j^tand^gita, we left it the next^^again 
gratefully took possession of flie teptpt Peyne, from wjience we shortly af^nvards 
departed for Santiago. ^^ 

The Plates Nos. XXII. and IpCIII. are views of the baths of Cauquenes, one 
of the finest sceneries in ChU& Th^ and the tliree following prints, are from 
drawings accurately made on the spols, with which J have been'kindly.^vourcd. 
ThA riyer Caciapoal is seen below the baths^ which are in the small detached build¬ 
ings shown outside the square, on the edg6 of perpendicular rocks, and very near 
each other. No. XXIII. represent the inferior of the square, and the chapel wifliin it. 
A person is brought back from the hath on a Utter, whoUy wrap{^ up in blankets. 
Travellers are arriving: the parsM^l'h^ by one of them, U made of ostrich^feathers. 
Near Cauquenes tte some mind^‘sfrough^ and much copper neariy (ure found 
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After this pleasant little journey, 1 took several tripS' up the vallies and moun< 

✓ 

tiiiiis of. the lower Andes from the capital, each of about a week, on horseback 
^vitli a peon: but we never ascended to a greater height than probably eight or nine 
thousand feet above the sea. Where habitations cease and cattle paths begin, it 
becomes necessary to take a vaciano or herdsman for a guide, Whils^going up, along 
the river ^Maypo, with the intention of seeing the pass of the Portillo, and arrived 
at the guardhouse, I was not allowed to proceed, because I had not a passport, though 
I only carried blankets with some linen, and offered to turn every pocket out. I 
regretted this the more, as the steepness of the central ridge is vay considerable here, 
and would have afforded a better opportunity than the former, of se^g its .structure. 
The works of the canal, already described, begin at the lower end of this valley, and 
by their magnitude and construction add much to the p;rospeet, jphich only wants 
the assistance of more cultivation to be of a fine description. This canal is near 
thirty miles long, and, with the exception of its head, only consists'of a broad ditch, 
over which the want of more bridges is much felt, as St is often found very inconvenient 
and difficult to ford. Along its left bank the grofund dopes down, and is cultivated 
many fields deep: nearer to Santiago both sides are so, as is shown in Plai^^p. IT. 
But though so conveniently situated, the standing com near it had an appearance 
which indicated a very careless culture, and did not promise more than half the 
return of the best spots: some placis indeed,seemed hardly worth the labour of 
taking off their crops. On the 5th of I'ebru^, wheat and barley were reaping here. 

I found much the same features in alf tha small vallies through which these 
cxcursior*:4ed us. Their narrowness,, irregular ascent and frequent turns, entirely 
distinguish them from the few broad channels which extend from the foot of the 
Andes to the sea. After passing by some small fannhouses and huts, which stand 

at the lower end and opening of these vallies, by the side of their rivers, human 

.' ^* * « ** ' * - 

habitations generally cease; but in ascending,.there are many spots which form little 
basins, or intersected table lands and terrace^ whi(^ appear very fit for cultivation, 
and for the support of a oohsideraije populatic«,.;dlher with tffe aisistance of their 
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rivers, or by a proper care-and management of the streams which flow into them: 
and where the same feature’s might'be di.splayod as are scon in the Alps, undor^a 
climate here which may truly be called delightful. The higlior Alpine vallies art' of 
so rugged and so wild a cast, of so rougli a temperature, that they lot>k best without 
a permanent population, the sight of which a traveller rather wishes to enjoy in 
lower and more genial lands; but here, almost all the way to the line of summer 
snow, are numberless places fit for human life, and the display of rural lalM>ur and 
industry. Indeed, as the Indian name of this part of Chile, Mapocho or MapucJtue, 
means thickly inhabited, and as the small sections of table lands seen in ascending 
the vallies, arc so level as to indicate former cultivation, another instance seems lien* 
afforded, of ancient inhabitants much more numerously and wid<'ly spread thad the 
present, and actwely employed in agriculture; unless those broken shelves should 
be thought the work of waters only. 

All the way up the chain of the cordillera, properly so called here, the motmtains 
below that central ridge are of Irthooth and roundetl forms, and between tlu'in wind 
in all directions, glens which offer a variety of pleasing near views. The main 
torrent generally fixes the boundaries of two immense estates, and on cjicli side? of it, 
a cattle path humours by its contours the declivity of the mounbiin along which it 
leads. Very thin patches of wild oats and barley witli a few other plants, usually 
withered, are seen among small trees, chiefly myrtles, acacias and algarobs. In some 
moist and favoured grounds, where herdsmen probably drojjpcd the first kernels, stand 
clusters of wild peach trees, heavily loaded with fruit of a good flavour. In a similar 
situation wc once met with two or three maquis, somewhat like a pluijpi^rcc, which 
bears a sweet berry, from which a refreshing drink and a violet die are obtained. As 
the chain is ascended, little else than a few quillais is seen; and in very high spots, an 
isolated tree of this si>ccies willfonh a parasol to the cattle, which in return (xmtributos 
to the increase of its growth. Above these, and at a considerable distance from them, 
are found the Andine pasture lands, Without any trees or shrubs, whose grasses, in many 
places quite glutinous, are not only veiy thinly but partially planted, except where 
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.he ground is not divided from the snowy cordillera bythe deep trenches along it, 
and has the benefit of more moisture. But for a farther description of the pasturages 
of the Andes, of ranges of mountains so high, so broad, and so much divided, 
would be required the knowledge of a botanist, and tiie experience of many a vaciano. 

On tliem, after the journey of whole days, a stone fence for the ftJieo, a hunter’s 
hut, or a herdsman’s shed, are all that can be found to remind a traveller of the 
summer villages of the Alps, and of the sodal intercourse which there cheers the 
labours of the husbandmen, whilst the cows are milking, the butter and cheese 
making, or the shepherds daily tending on their fiocks. During all ow excursions in 
the Andes we saw many guanacos, but, to my great surprise, no herds of cattle. A 
few dispersed oxen and cows, a flock of about four hundred sheep, and some mules 
led Up to recruit their strength for each of which a dollar iS paid to*the owner of the 
estate, were all that we met. That there should he hut few sheep in Chile cannot 
cause astonishment, as their wool is so inferior, and their meat so generally disliked. 

Many opportunities occurred for observing what may at some &ture period 
claim thc^attention of the inhabitants of this country, when their number shall have 
increased, the considerable quantity of water which is lost to its small rivers by 
‘nianantidUs, or small bogs, on the mountdns, where it is arrested and quickly evapo> 
rated, whilst every additional tun of it below would be of essential service. It is 
very probable that a stiU greater loss of it takes place along the whole line of the 
Andes of Chile, to the north of Santiago, and where it is most valuable. To avoid 
this, and spake the streams freely run into the miun rivers, would apparently, and to 
some cxtenvbe a work of no great difficulty or cxpence. ‘ . - 

The ride which afforded the finest ^dew yet seen of the cordillera, of a long line 
of that central ridge, with one of its chataCttsistie features, an indented edge, 
with deep narrow vallies below it, and of Tupunj^td rising loftily above the whole, 
was a spot of very easy access, on a mountain caB^ PEngorda, not far from a good 
path very much frequented by the carriers of the consumption of which for 

ice cream^is very considerable at Santiago and elsewhere. These men .^sually perform 
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the journey in summer^ to and from the line of snow, in tlirt*c clays: they load it 0 !» 
asses or mules, well packed up and covered with straw, .ind the cajiital is daily 
supplied with it. In riding jilong and a little below the ridges of mountains under 
the central chain, many broad dikes could be seen to traverse them, and at intcrvtils 
to intersect tfib ridge: this appears to form a prominent feature iit most of the 
mountmns of Cliile, whether high or low. Tlic clay slate was vt'ry often obsorvod. 
A much elevated spot was covered with white and deep red sileeicnis stones, whioI» 
the inhabitants below use for striking fire; but flints for fire arms are imix>rted fiorh 
Europe, as what are found in Chile cannot be split into the shapes required. 

The summit of I’Engorda, so named from the fattening quality of its pasture, 
offers much tlic same point of view of the more abrupt side of Tiqmngiito, jus the 
AU^e hlanche does of that*of Mount Blanc, but with a very different eftcct. There, 
the latter exhibits stupendous walls of hard locks : here, Tupungato shows the steep 
and undulating declivity of a prodigious mass, whose smooth surface appears covered 
all the way down firom the line of snow, with a loose substance of white, grey, and 

reddish tints, the former of which predominates. The huge fragments which l»avc 

• 

been detached from the walls of Mount Blanc, partly concealed by the bill pines 
growing among them, form a scenery, of wfiicli a large torrent renders the wild 
sublimity such as to gratify the beholder with some new feature at every step: but 
I'upungato, though rising very majestically and to a far greater elevation, presents 
its crumbling mass crude and naked,, down to the bottom of the deep and still nearly 
arid vallics by its sid(i)^^these profound ditches being themselves, high mountains. 
Here b an inftnense, inanimate but magnificent view of desolation. /I'lic pasture 
ground below the ridge, too thinly planted and of too brown a tint, has not the 
gracious smile of blooming yortUt, nor the cordillera the stern look and venerable 
wrinkles of age. But, perhaps, thfe same obstacle may interfere between the Andes 
and the traveller, as did between-tf^ earth and Archimedes, who t^mld not move it 
because he had not a place besideit on which to rest; and these mountains may not 
excite the adm/ation which they deserve, because the common observer cM>(6t stand 
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)iigh enougli, or is too sliort sighted, for connecting their features and understanding 
tfteir expression. Far from feeling a desire tb wind liis course along these liigher 
vallies of the cordillera, he shrinks from the toil, and from the extremes of heat and 
cold, which he must undergo without an adequate reward. A naturalist, however, 
would not probably be so easily subdued. If the geologist could srffely survey the 
more southern parts of this chain, where it lies under the effect of abundant moisture, 
the comparison of its structure, of the substances composing it, and of their arrange¬ 
ment, there and in these dry rpgions, might afford him tlie more interest and 
knowledge, as the origin of all, what and whenever it may have been, seems evidently 
to belong to the same caufe and period. But much time is likely to elapse, ere the 
Indians can understand such a purpose, and will allow it to be pursued. 

Wlien we observe how bountifully some European plants havc.m\iltiplied in the 
low lands of Chile; the little care required by the lucem for yielding the most 
abundant and useful food for beasts; the now spontaneous growtli and bearing, here 
or in Arauco, of the peach, apple and other fruit trees brought by the Spaniards, we 
ai'c led to think that many of our forest trees would thrive well in the Andes, and 
be a valuable to this country, whose woods arc gradually suffering a very sensible 
destruction: for, although dryness and sterility form a principal feature in several 
parts of it, yet many spots iri its high vallies and declivities are naturally moist, and, 
if not wholly covered with powerful vegetation, at least apparently susceptible of it, 
a.s if rather in want of fit plants than of the means to support them well. Tlie trial 
of European seeds might easily be made by herdsmen; an^'||^e it to succeed, one 
of the ma^i^cssential benefits which ^uld arise from it, ini^t be the extraction of 
iron, a metal which must be imported at a considerable expcnce, owing chiefly 
to the want of fuel; as the southern parts, where tiew begin to thicken, are insecure. 

With the exception of the time spent during;’these excursions in the Andes, I 
passed the summer in Santiago, with a sunshin^^Which only suffered some slight 
interruptions from transient clouds. Two or tlir^'Veiy slight shocks of earthquake 
took phj^ in that period. Fahrenheit’s thermomefer usually stood,^at half past one 
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o’clock P. M. aiid in the shade, at about 85°. An liour or two afterwards the breeze 
began to rise, and shortly the effect of it in restoring juiimatioii ami vigour was ni^t 
sensibly felt. By nine or ten o’clock at night the thormoincter hud usually sunk to 
58°: and in the morning, till about ten, the air was cool and pleasilnt; often of a 
raw feel, whichthe Chilenos dislike or fear so much, that, in travelling, many of them 
are seen with their head and neck thickly wrapped up in kerchiefs, until the sini 
becomes scorching. Owing to the extraordinary dryness of the atmosphcr(\ l)odily 
perspiration either does not take place here so abundantly as elsewhere, or i.s so (piiekly 
taken up, tliat it is not felt in the same degree; during rides or other exertions 
which, with th*e same heat, would have been intolerable ui Europe, ami woidd have 
moistened several folds of clothing, it might have been doubted if there existed any 
perspiration at all. In jvinter a very thin crust of icc or snow is seen at Santiago, 
botli of which disappear as the smi rises above the Andes. 

After having long been accustomed to tlie frequent changes of a northern 
European climate, it is with difficulty tliat the mind is brought to expect, witli 
every successive morning, a clear sun, rising, and performing its daily c*ourse, almo.st 
without a vapour, for weeks and months without interruption. This at last creates 
a strong desire, tliat some dark grey clouds would conic and throw mortt softness 
and variety over the landscape of the lower lands of Chile, cause vshifting accidents 
of light, and rainbows, gather up into summer storms, and burst in genial showers 
over the thirsty ground. Mr. von Kotzebue mentions that he was surprised U) 
observe from’Concepcion, and during the clearest possible nights, much lightning in 
the Andes: I also very frequently saw this from Santiago and'the ^vrtlicrn road, 
when there was not the least appearance of any clouds, cither about tlic cordillera 
or elsewhere. 

Tlie fine, wholesome and very peculiar climate of Chile, and of its parallel to 
the east of the Andes, might offer cliances of improvement to many European con¬ 
stitutions, labouring under inv^rato and preying disorders: but the distance is 
an obstacle. T/iere often are, however, unfortu^jJjlJcases, which appear of so desperate 
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^ a nature, as only to leave the alternative and time to prepare for dying, either at home, 

x- 

oh in some foreign country: in such, when the seavoyageicould be undertaken, which 
itself frequently suspends at least the effect of disorders expected to be ^tal, Chile 
might produce a cure. The extraordinary purity of an air, which, however hot on a 
summer’s day, is not relaxing, and the very regular state in which thejauman mecha* 
nism is kept in motion by its peculiar temperature, are advantages which must have 
4 very powerful influence on aforeign constitution: that of the natives may be affected 
from shght alterations, which the former would not feel at all. 

A cloth manufactory has been set up at Santiago by an ingenious Swiss, assisted 
by a skilful mechanic; and after considerable expence, perseverance and labour, it 
was to begin making coarse cloth shortly after my departure from it. Hemp yam 
and cordage were also made by him, and the scene of nn^y women and children, 
employed in that spot at regular day’s work as in Europe, formed a very new exhibi¬ 
tion here: several of them were occupied in selecting the best wool from the worst, 
and I was Informed that they performed readily and well the laboiu* assigned to them. 
A carding wheel seemed to exhibit very considerable workmanship and skilL 

An Englishman and a Swede have set up a small brewery; the whole of which 
might almost be lodged in one of the vats of a London brewhouse. A single bag of 
hops in the store, wliich had been imported from Europe at a considerable cost, was 
.supplying a few handfuls of its contents to each brewing, and the beer made here 
was not yet the brown stout: but it was tolerably good, and as the place had been 
arranged for the reception of company in a garden, the novelty of the experiment 
attracted mmy people. 

Besides the straw hats made and very generally worn in Chile, there is in 
Santiago a manufactory of felt hats of a pretty good quality, to the improvement of 
which the New Shetland seal may now contribute. Woollen and cotton ponchos 
;ire chiefly fabricated in the southern districts, which cost from four to above a hundred 
dollars each. A considerable quantity of boots and shoes is made here. Gold and 
■silver are wrought by several smi^||^to plate, mat^ and other pot^, candlesticks. 
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biicklcS) chains and ornaments of various kinds. Jhit, carthcnwttfes, iron and copjier 
mongery, many articles ot haberdashery, saddles and bridles, stockings, and coar/e 
stuff's for (^^es8, are chiefly made in country towns, or in small firmhouscs and ranchos. 

Soap is manufactured in many houses for private use or for sale, but it is not 
of a good qualky, and this must be imported. The process for making it here is the 
following. The ashes of the espino wood, wliich is most generally used for fuel, are 
very alkaline, and those of the stalks of kidney beans are said to be still more so. 
A hundred and fifty pounds of ashes, whatever tliey may be, ;ire mixed with twelve 
or fifteen of lime, and the whole is put into a copper, or partly copper partly earthen, 
vessel; sufficient water is added, and the mixture* is boiled during several hour.s: the 
whole is then poured into a large funnel made with an ox hide, through the bottom 
of which it is strained. The lie, or alkaline solution, is mixed witli a due proportion 
of fat, and boiled until it forms the soapy paste, which is then cast into moulds: 
but the alkali is so imperfectly combined with the fat, that it is both unpleasant and 
hurtful to the skin and to what else it is applied. I heard that two Engfishmen had 
lately arrived in Chile, and established a soap manufiictory at Quintero. 

This capital is well aired, and may easily be cleansed by means of the water 
channels which lie in the middle of every street; these can be filled witli running 
water from the Maypo, from works erected for this ptirposc; but it is seldom ©uried 
into effect. Within a few miles of it is found a fine reddish granitic rock, which is 
used for street flags and paving stones. The plan of the city indicates its principal 
buildings and it is intcndcil that the public walk should be continued partly around 
it, through the Canada. Here is only one public jilaco or square, whos^hest feature 
is a beautiful view of the higher Andes above the roofs of the houses. On one side 
of it is the palace: an unfinished cathedral forms part of the next, and the other 
two consist of shops and market-stalls of all descriptions. Butchers, fruiterers, and 
small dealers in all the produce and manufactures of Chile, fill up a considerable part 
of this square, and give to it the appearance of a fair. Behind these arc shdps, which 
are kept by sone of the most respectable people of Santiago personally, and which 
are chiefly fill'/4 with foreign and valuable goods. 
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fit for labour 

C'OW^j fat v%^»»»%»%»%% ^ 

lean 

8tiEEPj colled fat, but seldom su 

lean ~ 

Horses, sound, of middle size and power — 

Turkey Fowls, fat «« %•«« %% v% 

Chickens 

Ducks 

Faus«%««««.%««««..^»«««»«.««««%w*«««^*«,^««fro]ii five to seven for 
Butte pound 

III w 1 literal* %vfc%i%%» * 

Cheese, from Maule or Concepcion 

NliLK % % v% »%tli 6 cj^iiart 

Dec f resit %%%%»%%% v^tli 0 f^ u ittt4il 

Fat or Grease, for cooking oroba of S5 lbs. 

('andi.es, common - - 

Wi!EAT^^>%v>»%.^»**^*->»%»^%^»v>^«»>%%w»'*thc fanegaof 150 lbs. 

Bread, best ^^from 2 to 3^ lbs. for 








Potatoes ,«the fanega of 12 almudos 

C)nions liuuclrcd 

Melons and Water Melons, large 

Grapes 6 to 8 lbs. for 

Wine quart bottle 

ClilCHA 

Brandy - 

Peaches large, or from l 6 to 24 small 

Salt, from Peru or the Maidc, «««w»««»kv»««%«v«««««the fanega 
Hierba of Paraguay >*»>>>«.pound 
Soap, made in Chitcv^,^. % >»» »^ »»»>»» »%»%»%»% * 

Wood for FJirL Espirfo ^^%%»»»%an ass *6 load 

sof^ Ic^ucls ^ 

LticERN Grass%^v^««w^v^ aa much as a small horse can carry 
Snout %v^the aroba of 23 lbs« 

SttoRSj mado m Ohile pair 

HideSj Ox and Cow^ delivered at Santiago or Valparayso^ each 
OiiiNCHtLLA SkinSj of Ohilc dozen 

Co PPG n, on the beach^ exclusive of export duty v%the quintal 




«v«the hundred 


Dollars. 

15 a 1« 

11 a 14 

12 a 20 
12 a 15 
10 a 12 
1 ^ a 2 

I 

15 a 20 


3 a 3i 


1 | a 4^ 
1 

2 a 3 



9 a 10 


2 a 3 
5 a 6 
2 a r 


7, a 8 
5| a G 


4 a G 
i a I 

i 


12 a 14 

U 

3 A Si 
1 ^ a 2 ' 


Strrlinir Money nt 

4/r> thf> Dollar. 


G7,G a 8If 
4^(16 a G3/ 

54' a < 10 / 
5*1 a 67,6 
4 . 5 ) a 54/ 
6(9 a 91 
4/6 

6716 a DO,' 
2/92 a •'1/Di 
0/10 a I/Sl 
0/3> a ();G? 
0/GJ a 0 / 1(1 
O/.lJ 

1/li a I/8i 
2/92 a 3/-H 
0/5 a O/GJ 
0/2^ a 0;.7j 
13/6 a 14,7J 
7/1 Oi a 9,0 
1.3/C 

4/23 a 4;G 
.3/1 a 3tH 
0i3i- 

7/1 a*, a 20j3 


a I/ 8 i 
a 3/-H 
a 0/GJ 
a 0;.3l 
a 14,7i 
a 9,0 


4/6 

9/0 a 
0/3^ a 
2/3 a 
Oi.3' a 


15,G 

0 , 6 ? 



1/84 
0/sJ 
8 / 5 J 
G /9 a 
0/8 J- 
l/ 8 i a 
0/10 a 
3/44 a 
1/lJ 
6/9 a 
6/9 a 

11/3 a 

40/6 a 


7/IOi 

1/111 

ilH 

3111} 

7im 

7110} 

19/44 

45/0 


14 * Vi|R« « 

VO^ld 
J atX 


obtained at^d about Concepcion, for less than half the prices above stated. 


he capital. For provisions tliey were 
1 to Peru, mcloiu and water melons 
generally boughftin bulk, and at the 
toditics of first A'cessity, could be 
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The mint is one of the throe or four stone buildings in Santiago, ineliuling 
the uniiniBhed cathedral, anS. the finest of all: it is very s^iatuous, and of an appear¬ 
ance which suits the importance attached to its contents: its cost was eight hundred 
thousand dollars. I found the inspection of it the more interesting, us not only the 
processes of assaying and coining were seen in it, but also those of rctlucing by 
fusion or amalgaiiAtion, the gold an<l silver ores which are sometimes brought here 
from neighbouring mines. Whoever ehooses to open a mine in any particular spot, 
is only to si^pify his intention to the governor of the district, and a certain sp:u;c t>l* 
ground is measured out to him, for the purpose of working it frix'ly and without 
obstruction front the owner of the land; but if ^ix months should elapse witlmut 
any labour performed ill it, the miner forfeits his right. Many people in Chih> 
employ themselves in the search of metidlic veins, and possess considerable ex])erionc(; 
and skill in that pursuit. All the gold and silver extracted from mine.s must he sent 
to the mint, thfere to be coined, and pay tlic duties hiid on them; «)llcn ealUnl the 
fifth, thougli not exactly so. Like many other commodities, those metals must be 

s 

protected by a permit during their conveyance from the place of their reduction, 
else they may be seized. But for a long time past, systematic smugglilig, to an 
amount comparatively very considerable, has taken place licrc. 

In the Plate No. XXTV. arc shown, the mint and Its stables ojipositc; a monk; 
a lady going to hear mass, in a dress worn for that purpose only, and accompanied by 
her servant; two Englishmen in|<their usual morning attire here; a Chilcno who 
has put on his most elegant satin clothes for visits; two riders whose horses ex¬ 
hibit their best accoutrements: and a deta^b^ent of the lifr guards., I'hc l*laU‘ 
No. XXV. is a view of the Canada at Santiago, the wide street numbered 41 
in tlie Plan, and now an additional public walk; of the Tort, on a hill which 
adjoins and dominates the dty; and of Tupungato rising above the cordillera of the 
Andes. Frttiterers are seen sheltered from the sun; and peons are resting from their 
labour, in the midst of water melons or their remains: loads of lueem grass and 
of wood arebrotight to market. These accurate views, and the general effect, shown 
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in the Plate No. II. of tlie mountain scenery of that city to the eastward of it, will 
give an idea of street scenes in it, and of its fine situalion and appearance; with 
which to be fully gratified, the want in its vicinity of more cultivation and large 
trees, of arrangement and taste, must be overlooked. 

The arsenal is an extensive estabUshraent, in which are founderits, forges, and 
workshops; but where much disorder prevailed when I saw fire and other 
arms, which must be imported at considerable cost, were lying on floors in the 
greatest confusion and covered with dust. Fortunately rust seldom occurs here. 

As the inward duties levied on most articles of foreign manufacture, amount to 
about a third part of the arbitrary* value set on them by the officers* of the custom> 
bouse, this is an important place here. I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
trouble and delay which attended the mere transfer of .some gopds purchased in 
Santiago, destined for a shop in the Country, in which case a small inland duty is paid. 
Every artide, however trifling, wasp\it down with its measure, and the* whole made up 
a little hook; the officers examined each of them separately, and flxed their value on 
it: this tedious operation ended, for which whole days were required, and the small 
duty paid, a guia or permit was granted, without which his goods would have 
been liable to seizure on the road. 

Monastic establishments’are numerous in Chile; they (KKSsess very largo estates, 
hut few inhabitants: in some axe not more than three or four monks found to occupy 
their extensive residences. The nunneries are not many. Tlje Bishopric of Santiago 
extends from the northern limits to the river Maule, where begins that of Concepcion. 
Their Bishops are suffragans to the Ardibishop of Lima. 

On the score of education little can yet be said. Measures have been taken for 
the introduction of the plan of mutual instruction, wliich, if well understood, 
allowed a free course, and conducted with the abilities and incessant attention which 
it requires for success, would undoubtedly effect a considerable change here. But this 
can nowhere bo attained by money and patronage alone. Few people in the world 
hold a vnore important trust than schoolmasters of any description, and, when they 
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discharge it well, deserve more to rise in rank and estimation. Tlie mechanism hy 
which most branches of knowledge are*taiight, may easily be adapted to the destinatidli 
of the scholar; but that management of the young human mind, which is to unfold 
its rational faculties, form its judgment, and ultimately establish rightly and firmly 
in it, sound an*d well understood notions of its moral and religious duties, requires 
no less abilities and cares, than it docs a general application of them to all human 
creatures whatever; and he,-1 may perhaps be allowed to add, who rears a truly 
good seminary, ought to meet ^vitli a more generally felt and manifested acknow¬ 
ledgment of tlic high importance of his office, and of the groat benefit which is 
conferred on society by a right administration of it, whether ho teach the high or 
the low, the rich or the poor: whilst he, who is not very fully qualified for it, and 
for promoting tlio growth of Reason, as much as for guiding the machinery, discipline, 
and board of a school, oiight never to be entrusted with so great a charge. Various 
soils, for many centuries rejected as unfit for culture, are now bearing good crops, 
owing to tlie progress made in the right manner of breaking up and managing tlieni: 
and no one, however perplexed with the questions of destiny and free will concerning 
himself, would probably deny, that the right culture of a tender human plant in a fit 
.school, must as necessarily influence and improve iU bearing, as it docs that of wlicat 
or vines in a well prepared soil. The duty and justice, the efficacy and gratifi¬ 
cation, of careful and general education, b^me indeed the more obvious, the more 
the subject is considered. 

A spacious colltge contained, in 1821, about a hundred scliolara, who belonged 
to the principal families of the country: the languages taught in it arj'the Latin, 
English and French. There is no laboratory, and I was told, that, owing to the 
u^nt of instruments, the study of the mathematical, chemical and astronomical 
sciences was either totly or not at all pursued. What is called the University 
is a large building, in which are found the Government’s printing press, the only 
one in this csountry, and a public library, which, wheii the difficulty and expence 
of procuring foreign books are considered, may be called extensive, having beer/much 
enriched by the capture of a vessel bound to Lima with a large and valuable collec- 
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tion. The librarian is a gentleman who, to mucli urbanity, politeness and informa¬ 
tion, unites the desire of seeing instruction, Ifnowledge and improvement diifuse 

themselv^ tliroughout the country. Valparayso and Aconcagua, the two towns 

• « 

where education appears least neglected, have e(u;h a school of about a hundred and 
twenty boys: the rudiments of Latin ju-e taught in the former, andHhey are chiefly 
under the care of monks. 

The expence of schools for boys, here and in the chief towns of Chile, is 
defrayed by the Government; but the number of those who can avail themselves of 
them is comparatively small. A custom prevails in many, of making the children 
learn, or rather tell, their lessons, by bawling them out as loud as *thcir lungs will 
allow: the noise of the school is therefore stunning, and heard at a great distance: 
it proclaims afar off the seat of education, but scarcely- even that of elementary 
knowledge. As to schools for girls, I have neither heard of nor seen any, unless the 
name be given to assemblages of a few female children in the houses of some poor old 
women. Among the higher classes, parents are but little able to bestow on their 
daughters any other education tlian what concerns some external acquirements; 
and they grow so hastily up to womanhood, that time, even for that, seems to them 
•short. Some few exceptions to much waste of youth and intellects, are observed 
in families, where daughters iie kept employed at needle work and other occupations 
in the morning. They appear of an apt and amiable disposition; but the mcan.s 
of instruction, and an impul^ given for more substantial qualifleations, fail them. 
The want of subjects for the exercise of mental faculties renders the* young social 
intercourse frivolous; and it is apt to bfecome tasteless and without interest, as it 
grows older. 

The eagerness with which some of the latest European customs and fashions are 
adopted, is only manifested at present in insignificant objects; but tlic introduction of 
such as are more useful and interesting may follow. Tea utensils are in some houses 
replacing mat^ pots: costly British furniture and dresses are readily purchased: 
writing desks and work boxes are exhibited, which the schools In contemplation 
will rcndeii more useflil; and twelve pounds are paid to a foreign tailor of Sant- 
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iago. who, for that moderate sum, furnishes a coat of the best SngUsh doth and cut! 
The ladies^ of Chile are vei^ fond of bathing and riding: many of them ai’e good 
swimmers, and most good riders. They do not wear bonnets: their liair, very 
tastily put up witli a handsome comb, usually remains bare. With the impression 
of the natural-elegance of this custom in Chile, encountering on my return the long 
and huge modern bonnet, with its mazy appendages, the effect of it was at first vei*y 
striking; nor was, in many instances; the wliole female dress less so, owing to its 
straining form, its loads of ornaments, and the great contrast of their colours. 
These ladies have periodical institutions for mucli seriousness, and once or twice a 
year perform \frhat is called the exercicio, a rdigious exercise, wliicli consists in 
being simt up during nine days in houses destined for tlic purjinsc, wlicre two or 
three hundred .of the clyef young women in the country will meet at the same 
time, and pass it in devotion; after wiiich they wear an impression of both depth 
and elevation bf thoughts, tliat are, however, soon afterwards gradually brought 
again to a more natural level: but they arc generally fond of engaging in conversation 
on religious topics, and display much warmtii in them and politics. 

Most of the principal families of Chile are creole descendants from Spanish 
nobility, in several instances of very remote origin. The youngc^ of both sexes among 
them are much in the habit of addressing or di-stinguishihg each other in their 
conversations, by affectionate and familiar diminutives from their Christian names 
only: a gentleman will call a lady, “ Teresita,” and speak of her as la Tercsita,” 
instead of l^ona .Teresa. Men, on tjw other hand, are commonly called Don 
Juan, Don Diego, without tlieir simameip A stranger is at first-at a lobs to know 
wlio is meant, until he become acquainted with the cotteriea or small circles of friends, 
into which the society of those families is divided. 

In winter, the tertulias of the capital are naturally much more animated than 
in summer; but unfortunately here, as in so many other parts t>f the world, ijolitics, 
notwithstanding an appearance of union in what concerns the general state of inde¬ 
pendence, have caused such divisions among families, that many who formerly 

associated, are now. from the effect both of the repuUive ugly features of party 

* "* 
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Spirit and of fear, completely disunited. During my stay at Santiago, two foreign 
gentlemen, engaged in trade, who posISss musical skill Seldom att^ed by amateurs, 
gave some private ccaicerts, which were attended by many of the cliief families, and 
where some young Chileno ladies performed on the piano forte sonatas of Mozart and 
of other composers, and sang ducts, with organs and an execution which indi> 
cated very great aptitude. Two professional singers, who had arrived from Rio de 
Janeiro, were invited to one of those concerts; and at the moment when the female 
singer entered the room, all the Chileno ladies in it, at least twenty in number, 
rose, and for some time stood up.‘ On my asking one of them the cause of this, and 
observing, that when any gentleman came into an apartment wherb there was com> 
paiiy, he might bow and scrape, right and lefr, till his hack ached and his shoes 
wore out, ere he should obtain even a nod from women, I was answered that 
it was the custom of the country, and the way in which they were in the habit of 
giving a mark of attention to a stranger of their own sex. 

A short time before my departure, an event took place, wliich deserves the more 
to be recorded, as it is probably the first of the kind in South America; the starting of a 
stage coach with four horses, from Santiago to Valpamyso; of great convenience to 
many people, whos^ business occasioned frequent joumies between these t^vo places. 
Notwithstanding the 'mountains on the road, the want of trdned horses, and of 
experience in the Chileno postilions, no serious accident had happened during several 
joumies which had already been performed: and altbqugh some loss would be suffered 
by many people on that road by this undg|teking, yet no mischievous opposition to 
it had been manifested. A North Ame^l^ jointly I believe with an Englishman, 
had set up tins public coach. 

The strength and. excellent qualities of the beasts of burthen and other labour 
in Chile, have already been noticed. The horse, which, with a tame and inactive 
appearance, quietly remains on the spot where liis master has left it, loose and alone, 
to wait for him, will carry him eighty or ninety miles in one day at a gallop, usually 
without shoes, cleaning or care, and with but a scanty allowance of gfrass. A feature 
worthy of remark is, that here and in the pampas, its greatest power is exerted and 
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derived from the chest, and not, as with us, from the shoulders. Tlie surprise caused 
by this iine animal, whilst mastering and pulling along a large powerful and restiw 
bull, is increased, when tliis is seen effected only by a lazo fastened to a strong ring 
under the saddle. Kxtraordinary shill is displayed in tradng stray horses and mules 
by the marks of* their footsteps: men can, In many instances, not only distinguish 
their own beasts, but also tell if the steps in the ground be from such as were with¬ 
out burthens, or loaded with goods, or with riders. 

I am mucli inclined to believe that the horse’s cantering pace, jind the tinkling 
of the bell which hangs from the neck of that which usually leads troo))s of ihulcs, 
have laid the foUndation of that lower order of music which comes under the de¬ 
scription of church-bell ringing, drum bearing, burden striking on a harp’s body, and 
in short, of almost any rattling noise, which is made in this countiy for the purpose of 
producing a systematic effect from sound.' Wherever I have lx*en in Chile, I have 
found this effeef bearing the same and that character, which doubtless has been intro¬ 
duced here by the Spaniards, as it must have originated from an equestrian people, 
and as the andient Chilenos were not such. The church bells are not ning by means 
of tongues and ropes, but struck on their external rims by a Friar with two'pieccs of 
metal. The sounds thus obtained cannot enter into a competition for musical skill, 
with the changes of the trebles or royal bob peals from’a Bow church, nor are tliey 
\ ery befitting for calling people to divine service; but for fostivals and rejoicings, 
they produce a much more spirited and merry ring than the most famed of them: 
the Friars of Santiago appear very fond of this sport, and may be seen in their steeples, 
hammering liours away with scarcely any iritermisrion. I had already hetm struck 
with the effect of one and the same peculiar feature in all this kind of national music, 
when, during my last stay at Valparayso, happening to lodge very near a street 
where horses were frequently cantering along, or troops of mules arriving preceded 
by their bell-horse, and in a house whore a nurse was often amusing a child by striking 
a door near me with her fingers, I disrovered, that sometimes I could not at all dis¬ 
tinguish if a horse were galloping or the nurse playing, and found, after many inves¬ 
tigations, that it was alternately the one or the other. ^ This noise is also particularly 
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well adaptetl to the beating of military drums; and whether issuing from them, from 
church bells, harp players, or nurses, it rattles not unlike* what is heard from a drum, 
puppet and other shows of this description are exhibited in England. The’ 
zapatcado dwce, already-'described, also partakes of the same cb^acter; and the 
footing of it alternately imitates the strokes of a horse’s gallop or of this bell. Since 
my return to England, I have often been strongly reminded of this kind of Chileno 
music, by the distant sounds of cantering horses. 

Fire places with chimnics arc scarcely ever seen but in the kitchens of all sub¬ 
stantial houses. In winter, a pm full of lighted pieces of charred acacia is usually 
brought into the sitting room; but, whether owing to constitutional inheritance 
or to any other cause, the thickness of skin and hardness of fibres, noticed in the 
aborigines of America, appear also in some degree to belong to the present races 
of Cliilenos, and, among other various effects, to render them less susceptible of 
cold than might be expected. 

With the exception of the shops md stalls m the public square, little business is 
observed in Santiago, which, on the whole, is a very quiet capitaL It Is sufficiently 
supplied with fresh provisions from the estetes near it. Beasts may not be slaughtered 
in the town, and the meat is publicly inspedied before it is offered for sale. Very good 
fish may at times be procure in small quantity. Every stall or scat in the market 
place is paid for, and again, if occupied after boon. Every load pays a duty on its 
entering the city. Some pastry is carried' about the streets by men, as is seen in 
Plate XXV.; but there is not much extern^ indication of eating and'drinking, and 
the labodring classes appear generally abstemious. 1 never' saw the. wine or spirit 
shops crowded or disorderly. Gaming, 1 heard, diidly at cards, prevails extensively. 

The medical establishment in Chile indicates the healthy climate of that country. 
At Santiago are only two or three really professional g^tleihen, and as many apo¬ 
thecaries. 
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Under the name of Chile, we have hitherto only imdcratood the country 
subjugated by the Spaniards, from the desert of Atacama to the river Biobio; Valdivia, 
and the archipelago of Chiloe; and by that of Clijlcnos, those inhabitants whicli are 
almost wholly of Spanish origin, mixed with Indian and a very slight [>ortion ot 
Afncan bloods; excluding from these denominations the yet unconquered AraucaJios, 
and some other inclepcndent tribes with their lands, situated Ixith to the southward of 
the above mentioned river, and to the nortli of its sources in or Iwlow the Andes. 
Before the Spanish conquest, all this portion of South America was inhabited by 
fifreen tribes,, under chiefs called Toquis, and Ulmena or GuUmens, These tribes 
were the Copiapinos, Coquimbanos, Qiiillotanos, Mapochinos, Promaucanps, Cures, 
Cauques or Cauquenes, Pencones, Araucanos, Chilotes or inhabitants t)f Chiloe, the 
Cuncos and Guilliches, with thePuelches, the Pehueneb^s, and the Chiquillanos: the 
three latter, settled or roving upon and about the southern Andes. Tlic Puclchcs have 
sometimes been called Patagonians, and are among tliose Indians who frequently 
extend their p/edatory incursions as far as the vicinity of Buenos-ayres. The whole 
country to the west of the cordillera was called Chilimapii, or the land of Clxlc; both 
the river Aconcagua and the Indian town on the site of Santiago were named Chile; 
and even now, a countryman will often say “ I am going to Chile,” meaning the capital. 
The Spaniards had generally added the names of saints to those of towns and cities, 
originally Indian settlements; a circumstance which, as some of the former have 
been retained, others dropped, occasions a confusion, which is incrca.sed hy the different 
pronunciation oPsome of their letters from ours, particularly of the G, which is sounded 
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very like our II. I have introduced the spelling of ChUe which is adopted in that 
country, and have endeavoured to follow tho same rftle in regard to all proper 
na'kies. 

•The ancient inhabitants were of middle stature and w’ell made; but among the 
tribes of the Andes were men of much greater size and strength. The complexion 
of all was of a light brown colour. With them the custom of altering the natural 
shape of the body did not prevail. Their fine language, called Chilidugu, still now 
used in Arauco and other independent parts, has been made known by the missionaries. 


and was found to possess a sufficient abundance of words, modifications of expression, 
and artificial refinement, to infer from it, that if the ancient Chilenos* themselves were 
nobin a high state of dvilization, their ancestors, wherever they dwelt, must have 
been so; and that it must have originally belonged to a people of well cultivated 
intellects, and of a polished sodal intercourse; offering as much perfection as most 
tongues known, and differing, so far as has yet been investigated, ffom all others in 
tho world. When we observe how much the various combinations of its short roots 
must render sucli a language clear and impressive, and how fully its numberless in¬ 
flections Can satisfy any range of ideas for expression and eloquence, or any modula¬ 
tion of voice for speech, it becomes very remarkable, that such a sign of refinement 
should remain, and that so' many others which must have accompanied it, should 
have disappeared. 

Nowhere have any vestiges been found of ancient Chileno monuments, temples, 
fortifications, or of any buildings more substantial than the present slightly constructetl 
square dwellings* of the Araucanos, who always evinced a decided opposition to the 
■formation of towns. Next to their language itself, to tlieir great care to preserve it 
pure, and free from foreign idioms, to their aim at and regard for eloquence, the other 
features of a polished origin which they exhibited, were a few of their politic and 
civil institutions, with liighly social qualities. Some of the tambos or shelters, on 
each side that part of the cordillera whicli wc crossed, the baths and roads called 
the Inca’s, were of Peruvian origin. The quippus, or string with colomred knots, by 
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which particular events were recorded in Pern, was used in Arauco, and tliereeallwl 
proH. They had several words for expressing the art of painting, but none for that 
of writing, which was unknown to them. They extracted gold, silver, coppei^n<i 
other metals; and had a name fur iron, though it does not appear to have been in use 
among them. • That a small and in many instances very interesting people, whose deeds 
and success for the preservation of their lands and independence, appear comparatively 
inferior to none of the other nations of the world, and superior to most, should be 
gradually sinking, chieHy under tlie effect of European attacks, diseases and gifts, 
cannot be viewed without deep regret. 

The most inhabited and renowned parts of tliile ^vero those lying to the south 
of the river Maulc, particularly Arauco, which is described as the finest portidn of 
it, and which bast suitod*a people not well skilled in agrieulturc. Tlic tbilowing 
account of the Araucanos may, in most features, be extcndc<l to all Chile iK'forc the 
Spanish invasion, as it does not appear that the Peruvians had introduced any change 
in the language or government of what they occupied of it. Their country is 
divided into four provinces, over each of which is a chief ojillcd ToqtHy who has under 
him an Apouhnen or archulmen; next to whom ore tlie Ulmens and Subulmeiis, who 
have the superintendence of smaller districts. All these distinctions artd charges are 
hereditary by primogeniture. The government is therefore an aristocratic tetrarchy. 
When a war breaks out, a great council invests the supreme command in a Toqiii, 
Ulmcn, or other person of still inferior rank, if of superior bravery and skill, who 
then bccomes’a waV Toqui and Dictator over all other chiefs, having under him a Vicc- 
toqui. usually a Puelch Indian: they then secretly send to their allies a bundle of arrow* 
tied with a red string, a sign for assistance; and if hostilities have begun, they join 
to it a finger from some dead enemy. Their military dispositions, commands, disci¬ 
pline and tactics, were found somewhat similar to those of Europe; and, besides the 
most detennined bravery and persevering spirit, they exhibited considerable skill. 
Since the introduction of horses into South America they have had bodies of cavalry. 

and have now substituted pikes and swords, for bows and slings. Their long and 
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sanguinary conflicts with the Spaniards were almost wholly carried on with their 
Iiwiian implements of war, against the artillery; musketiy and steel of the latter. 

In time of war, the Araucanos, who are all required to serve, and to provide 
their’ own arms and provisions, readily subject themselves to a very strict military 
discipline and subordination. When at peace, they are loosely govewfed, by.institu* 
tions very like those which were introduced from the cast into Europe by the feudal 
system. The Ulmens are the acknowledged judges of their vassals, who, however, 
are not bound to any service or contribution to their lords. When a public measure 
is in agitation, the nobility of Arauco holds an assembly, called JSutacoyog or Aucwoyogt 
the great council, in a convenient plain, with abundance of chicha,' without which 
nothing of importance is done here. Some one lays the matter before the whole 
body, in a well digested and delivered speech; and, if carried by a plurality of votes, 
the resolution is published by beat of drums: three days are then allowed for a 
general consideration of it, and if no wrighty inconvenience from it be suggested, it 
is infallibly carried into execution. When the Araucanos make peace, the same 
ceremony tidees place as was practised by the Israelites under Moses; they dip the 
branch of *a tree, the hoi^ or wild cinnamon, in the blood of a sheep, and present 
it to the foreign chief, as a symbol of peace and amity. 

The Araucanos believe ill the immortality of the soul, and in a Supreme Being 
whom they call PtUan, the Lord over a good and an evil spirit and many inferior 
divinities; a celestial government being by them supposed to exist similar to their own. 
Their burials arc solemn ceremonies; relations and others accompany the corpse; 
,with it are placed arms, provisions and chicha, to enable the dead .to effect tlieir 
journey into 'another world; and they mourn for them in black clothes. They 
have no temples, and* only worship their gods, or sacrifice to them, on urgent 
occasions. They have, a tradition of a general flood. Christianity has made little 
or no progress among them. Their .solar year is divided into seasons, months, 
days and hours, beginning fnim the southern solstice. As with the Egyptians 
and Persians, their months are of. thirty days, with the addition of five to complete 
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the year: their seasons are the same as witli us; and, like some nations of eastern 
Asia, they only make twelvfi hours ofioiu* twenty four, six for the day and six for the 
night, imperfectly regulated by the position of the sun and stars. They have s^p 
of our own notions ODneeming fixed stars and planets, and call them countries: 
eclipses are wili) them a natural effect, but from an unknown cause. Their language 
is well fitted for the study of the exact sciences, towards which however, prac¬ 
tice did not indicate much progress. 

The laws of the Araucanos allow poligamy to such as have property sufficient to 
purchase and maintain several wives; but the first of them remains at the head of the 
others, and regulates all domestic business and labotirs, which, in Araueo, very heavily 
fall on this sex. Among other duties, each of the wives must have her own fire, and 
furnish a dish to the table of her husband, as also ponclio.<i and other articles of dress. 
The bargain Ijeing made for a nuud with her parents, she affects to be unwilling ; 
the man watche’s her, lays hold of her, fastens her on his horse, and carries her ofF to 
his house or hut, where large entertainments are then given. The Araucanos are 
very cleanly in their persons and habitations: both sexes dress their hair frequently, 
wash it with quillai soap, and are fond of bathing in all seasons. A child imhiediatcly 
after his birth, and his mother, are led to the next river and there washed: the child 
is very loosely and slightly clad: his education, if a Inale, princiiially consists in 
giving to his body a good shape, a robust constitution; in teaching him the manage¬ 
ment of a horse and of arms, and to speak well and eloquently. 

These people were found to have cultivated rhetoric, poetry and medicine, with 
many classes of. physicians, some of whom were conjurers: they had made very little 
progress either in music or in painting. The rights of projicrty are with them 
hereditary and well defined; but if the eldest son of a chief be not able to express 
himself with correctness and eloquence, he loses both his paternal and political inhe¬ 
ritances, which become the property of the nearest akin who happens to be a good 
speaker. So jealous were- they of preserving their language pure, that they constantly 
aniioyed the missionaries among tliem, by interrupting and coirecting them during 
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their religious exhortations, and forcing them not only to drop every foreign idiom, 
but even their own names. Although many of them were able to speak the Spanish 
la^^age well, they would never use it in their poliUcal conferences with the invaders. 
Thfeir public discourses are delivered with method and dearness: their poetry and 
songs have been rather supposed than known to be similar to Celtic poetry; for 
on this interesting subject, very little light has been thrown. To an excessive pride, 
and to a high opinion of themselves, which they often express, and which reminds us of 
.some Indian tribes of North America, tliey unite very great courtesy, love, charity 
and hospitality towards each other and foreigners, although the latter be not held by 
them in estimation. All the needy are well clad and supported by the community. 
They unite their right hand in their salutations, and have a variety of expressions 
by which to suit a scale of many degrees of love and friendship., They class them¬ 
selves by proper denominations, as the family of rivers or light, of the sun or moon, 
and arc individually distinguished by the use of adjectives instead of cluristian names, 
.such as the bright moon, the dork river. 

The Araucanos were also found much engaged in agriculture: *many of their 
implemebts were made of copper: they tilled the land by means of a pointed hoe, 
which they impelled forwards with the chest. It has been stated, hut on uncertain 
authority, that they used a plough, drawn by two chilihueques or sheep, the share or 
point of which was directed hy a rope tied to its extremity: it is probable that they 
may have in this manner rendered the operation of the hoe more easy and effectual, 
'fheir works for irrigation were considerable, and they knewfthe use of manure. 

• t 

They cultivated maize, a species of rye and of barley* kidney bcans^ potatoes, soriel, 

4 

goiuds and other productions, which they cooked in various ways, and seasoiied 
with red pepper, salt, and with oil from the plant madi: they had hogs and tame 
birdvS but lived chiefly on vegetable food. When setting out on a campaign, each 
carried some of the best flour, previously roasted, for his subsistence; they ground 
their com by the process which I once saw in a cottage, and have described; and 
mad» several fermented drinks or chichas, which they preserved in earthen vessels. 
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The wool of their sheep was spun, and woven into stuffs at looms of ingenious con¬ 
struction ; they made sewing and netting threads from particular phmts, and their 
dresses were of becoming and tasty shapes, died with plants or metallic earths. 
women of Arauco, who are handsome, wear a dark blue tunic without sleeves, which 
covers the shoulders, is fastened in front of them with silver broaches, tied round the 
waist by a girdle, and reaches down to the feet; over this they put on a small shawl, 
which buckles up before; they carry many silver rings on their fingers, and ornaments 
over the head. The dress for the men consists of a poncho put over other garments, 
and of worsted girdles round the head and wmst. The Toqui carries a battle axe; 
the Apoulmcii a*silver-beaded staff encircled by a'ring; and the Ulmen a staff with 
a silver head only. They now have great abundance of cattle, and kirtcr some ot 
their country’s productioias for Euroj>can manufactures, a trade in which they have 
always been highly praised for their honesty. 

The strong* and interesting features which mark the ancient civilization of the 
Araucanos, are accompanied by others, which may tend to strongtlien the supposition, 
that their ori^n is connected with our own continent: among these are some of the 
most ingenious games and best sports. The game of chess, called by them comicari. 
wixs found played in Arauco. and knowJi there from time immemorial: as was also 
the quecku, very similar to backgammon, or trictrac, for’which they used a triangular 
piece of bone marked with dots, instead of dice: and so likewise wsw tlie jtelkan, 
tile most celebrated of tlieir gymnastic sports, and one of the oldest ball games in 
Europe, the orpeuU or spheromadiUi of the Greeks, the pu^nica of the Romans, 
the or bandy-ball of Eiij^d, the chtteca of Spain, the jeu de croce of France, 
and the calcio o£ Tuscany, for which is used a stick with a curved erfd, which was 
found of tlie same shape in Arauco. In England, some holes dre made here and there 
in tlie ground, within an optional distance wliich sometimes extends over three miles; 
and either two single players or two sets of them, endeavour to hit the ball from 
one to the otlier. and to drive it into the holes. In Arauco, tlie players, thirty iu 
number with bodies, are divided into two parties and files, each player f^jdng an 
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antagonist. The eighth man of each hie begins; the wooden ball, calledis stnick 
out of a hole in tlie ground, and gradually hib backward and forward by all, until 
oi^of the parties get it into his own limits, which are marked by branches of trees, 
half'a mile dhitant from thme of his adversaries. This game has laws, which are 
rigidly enforced by judg^; causes challenges and regular matches between different 
provinces; bets, and great bacchanalian feasts. The Spaniards endeavoured as much os 
jxwsiblc to suppress it in the conquered i)rovinces, as being dangerous to their domi> 
nation. Drinking cbicha to excess, speeches of most extraordinary prolixity and 
bombastic eloquence, and dances in whicli the two sexes seldom mix, are the cha^ 
racteristic features of Araucano festivals. Frezicr states that he Was present at an 
Indian ontertauiment, where he could not discover even a smile on any countenance. 
Perhaps their chicha had not, like our wines, the power of relaxing the muscles. 

The earliest records of the history of Chile, which only date from the middle 
of the fifteenth century, arc due to the Peruvians. The Inca of Peru Yupanqui, 
in about the year 1450, came to Atacama, with an army which he from thcncc sent 
to Chile, under prince of liis family, who, more by persuasion than bloodshed, sub¬ 
jugated the Copii'pinod. Coqiiiiubanos, Quillotanos and Mapochinos; but who^ 
having penetrated^as far south as the country which lies between the rivers Maule 
and KapeJ, was there checked and entirely defeated by the Promaucanos and their 
allies: an event after which the Peruvians gave up all farther attempts at conquests 
in that direction, and those rivers became the limits between the Incas and the 
unsubdued tribes. The communications with Pern were cluefly»held*by the Andes, 
and the ‘Peruviaf^s drew considerable supplies from the settlements of Aconcagua, 
Peildagua, Rancagua and Colchagua. 

' In the year 1535, the Spanisli chief Almagro left Cusco for the conquest of Chile, 
witli five hundred and seventy Spaniards, and fifteen thousand Peruvians under 
PauUu, brother to the Inca Manco who liad succeeded the unfortunate Atahualpa. 
They took the road ol* the Andes; and such was the severity of the climate and snow 
storms, that a hundred and fifty of the former, and ten thousand of the latter, perished 
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during the journey. Almagro, pushing forward with a few horsemen, reached the 
valley of Copiapo just in time to send some food to the survivors, and to save them 
from starving. The Copiapinos, at the sight of the Periiviuns, wlu) hiul Ijecame 
their countrymen, received all as friends; but Almagro, who had not come for the 
sake of their friendship, got from them a tonsiderable ipiantity of gidd, which he 
distributed among his Spanish followers; and having nveived reinforcements fr-nu 
Peru, he proceeded to the southward. Two of liis soldiers, who had reaehetl 
Guiisco and plundered some of its inhabitants, were put to dt ath by them; an act 
for which Almagro caused twenty eight of tlic ))rindpal iwoplc of that scltlomcnt to 
lie burnt alive af Coquimbo. Again reinforced frdm Peru, he eontiniica nu cjtsy and 
succ'cssful course, until ho arrived at the fatal spot, where the Pt luvians Iwul nrtho 
former century, .been arrestcil and defeated. There, the Promauoanos and other 
Clulcnos, at first astonished at tlic sight of horses and at the formidable apix-amiict' 
of the Spanish’ warriors, made, notwithstanding, so obstinate and murderous a 
resi.stance, that Almagro alrandoned all Chile, went back U* Peru acros.-? the desert 
of Atacama,'and over the Andes to Cusco; an immense dvstaue, • hr took that 
Indian capital by surprise, but was afterwards vanquished by the uj other of Pi/arro, 
and beheaded. 

In 1540, a second expedition under the command of Valdivia, consisting of two 
hundred Spaniards, many auxiliaries, and some monks, again came from Peru to 
Chile by the Andes, but in a more favourable season; and after some ineffectual 
resistance from the northern Chilcnos, who bw! by this time shake** off the dominion 
of the Peruvijyis, Valdivia overran the provinces of Copiapo C«>quimbo, Quilloia, 
and MelipillB, and arrived in that of Mapoclio, where, in 15*^ ?. he ^.y the frunda- 

i 

tion of the dty of Santiago and its fort, in which he r sintauied himself, tbimgh 
exposed during six years to very severe hardships, bj the incessuiu; atiaeks oC the 
inliabitants; and hearing from the Peruvians, that nuicli gold existed in the valley 
of Quillota, he sent there a detachment, which returned loaded with such a quantity 
of it, that he easily pacified his discontented followers, and sent some of them back 
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to Peru, with gold stirrups, spurs and bridles, for the purpose of tempting many to 
come to him: but they and their escort, with the exception of two, were destroyed 
by (the Copiapinos. The two prisoners, Miranda and Memroy, after having been 
treated with ‘humanity by the Indian chief, and requested to teach his son the 
management of a horse, murdered him during a ride, and made th^r escape across 
the desert of Atacama to Cusco. 

Pizarro had died; and Castro, his successor, dispatched Monroy back to Chile, 
with considerable reinforcements by sea and land, which safely reached de Valdivia, 
who sent the naval expedition to the soutliward, for the purpose of surveying the 
coast, and pressed for more reinforcements ^om Peru, as the Indians were growing 
bolder. The Quillotanos had, by a successful stratagem, destroyed a considerable 
body of Spaniards stationed at their mines. Having brought to the Spanish commander 
a large vessel full of g(^d, they informed liim that tlioy had obtained it from a 
newly discovered mine; he hastened to the spot pointed out, but was, with all his 
men, suddenly attacked and slain. 

New supplies of troops having arrived from Peru, Valdivia, in 1544, founded 
the town* of Coquimbo or Serena, and liaving been able to form an alliance with 
the unconquered Promaucanos, he proceeded as far as the river Itata; but there 
met with such resistance and defeats, as induced him to go back to Santiago, and 
from thence to Peru, with a considerable booty, having left de Villagran to govern 
in his absence, during which the Copiapinos and Coqtumbanos destroyed all the 
Spaniards in tlieir province and rased Coquimbo, which was rebuilt in 1549, on a 
more convenient ispot. 

Valdivia returned from Peru witli anoriier army. Powerfully assisted by the 
Promaucanos, he proc^zded to the southward, and, in 1550,founded the city of Concep¬ 
cion, in the bay of Penco, six miles wide, protected by the fine island of Quinquirina. 
But the Pcncones, who had been forced to give way, churned the assistance of the 
Araucanos. These promptly afforded it: and now began one of the longest, most 
obstinate and comparatively sanguinary wars known; a contest between the best 
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European soldiers of that time, under the most distinguished and ex]>ericnced leaders, 
well provided with artillerjr, musketry, steel weapons, euinisses and horses, aiul a 
small Indian people, scattered over their lands, armed only with clubs, hows ajid 
slings, whose numbers at any time in the field, never appear to liave Ik'ou greater Jthan 
that of their epemies and their allies, from four to five tho\isand men, and often were 
very much less. Hut they were fighting for a country to which they were attached; 
tics of mutual affection held them together: they were active, brave, robust anti 
free. With such qualities the smallest nation becomes strong when unjustly atbickcd. 
of Avluch no better and more glorious instance than this was ever shown, and oi* 
what ctm be uc|ueved under tlieir influence, ^ 

A very remarkable feature of this rising contest is, that whilst in all other parts 
of the w'orld where Eurojwans were at this time making conquests, and with a IuumI- 
ful of men, were driving innumerable East and West Indian armies, like flot*k.s of 
sheep before them, by terrifying and destructive engines or skilful tactics, tlic 
Araucanos are the only people, who appear not to have been in the least appalled at. 
the new sight and effect of artillery, musketry, steel a)at.s and horses. Tliey at once 
fulopted the only means by which they could make up for tliis interiority, that of 
regularly filling again their ranks as they were thinned or mowed down, and of 
endeavouring to come up with their enemy, to fight him at close quiirtcrs. If their 
supposition, when they first saw African negroes, that guniK>wder was extracted 
from them, did not evince mucli knowledge, the minds which could coolly and 
undismayed witlistand the dreadful novelty of its effects, must Iiave l)ccn truly 

strong. ♦ ' 

The Araucanos advanced to the assistance of their allies, and fougjit against the 

Spaniards with great intrepidity, but could not prevent the city of Concepdon 
from rising, nor Valdivia from founding another. Imperial, on tlie river Cauten, 
intended to be one of the first rank, and described as the best situated in all Chile. 
He granted large tracts of land to his followers, with their inhabitants, whose number.^ 
have however undoubtedly been much exaggerated; for we find the men of Arauco 
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and their allies, all soldiers, obliged by .their laws and most willing to fight, yet 
never able to bring above a few thousands against the Spaniards; and the latter, going 
far into the interior with sixty men only, and building Villarica, on a spot very 
productive of gold. Valdivia continued his southerly progress, and by the inter¬ 
ference of Recloma, a woman who prevailed on her warlike countrypjen the Cuncos, 
allied to the Araucanos, to allow a passage through their lands, he was able to lay 
the foundation of Val^via, a strong fortress, with a deep, spacious and well shel¬ 
tered harbour, in a spot where gold was abundant; and having returned from this 
expedition, he built the town of’Angol near that of Arauco, and sent a party over 
the Andes for the conquest of Cuyo and Tucuman. •\ 

, But whilst this was passing, the Araucanos, and the renowned Caupolican whom 
they had elected Toqui, were not inactive; and after many obstinate struggles, in 

* I 

wliich the most desperate intrepidity compensated for the disadvantages under which 
they fought, the two armies at last engaged in a decisive battle: thc> Spaniards were 
already victorious; the Araucanos were at all points giving way, when Lautaro, a 
youth of Arauco, prisoner and page to Valdivia, went over to his.countrymen; 
encouraged and rallied them, turned them round again to face the pursuing Spanish 
army, and at last so completely defeated it, that only a few men escaped. Valdivia, 
the greatest of the Spanish, conquerors in this part of South America, was taken 
prisoner, and slmn by an old irritated Ulmen, against the wislics of the army and 
the entreaties of I^autaro. The towns of Valdivia and Imperial were besieged, and 
all tlie others in or near Arauco; Puren, Angol, Villarica, Arauco a»d Concepdon, 

r 

were destroyed by the Araucanos. These events took place in 1553 and 1554, at 
which time the small pox was first introduced into Arauco, and, it is related, swept 
immediately off one of its provinces twelve thousand inhabitants, sparing only one, 
hundred: a calamity at which the Indians were much dismayed, thinking that it 
arose from seeds sown in their lands by the Spaniards. 

In the year 1555, Villagran, having driven the Araucanos from the sieges of 
Imperial and Valdivia, agiun built Concepcion with its fort, and settled there eighty 
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five families : but the young Araucano chief, Lautaro, who was acting with Gmpolicaii, 
and full of ardent enterprise, again took and destroyed that city, from which the 
inhabitants* escaped by sea: he next, witli six hundred men, and the bold desigti of 
expelling the Spaniards from all Chile, crossed the Biobio, penetrated to a short 
distance of Santjago, to the great consternation of its inhabitants, but there met with 
death; and his little army, refusing quarter, was entirely destroyed. 

Garcia dc Mendoza, with considerable reinforcements of infantry, cavalry and 
artillery from Peru, landed in the bay of Concepcion, in spite of the resistance made 
by the Pcncones and Araucanos. The united Indians displayed the greatest energy, 
and fought wilfdhe most persevering valour; but invtun: Mendoza for the third time 
set up Concepcion, founded the towns of Caficte and Osorno, the latter f^cd. for 
its gold; marched farther to the southward, discovered the archipelago of Chiloe, 
with numerous canoes rowing and sailing to and from its eighty two islands, and 
passed on his return through the territory of the Guilliches, which is described as 

flat and very fruitful 

The Toqui Caupolican, who had vainly striven to check the progress of the 
Spaniards, and who had lost several battles in which nearly aU the leaders of the 
^■aucanos had perished, was discovered in his place of refuge: and it is siud, that 
when his wife saw that he allowed his enemies to tako him alive, she threw at his 
face the chUd she was holding, observing that she did not wish to reUin the gifr of 
a coward. This Indian chief, who had displayed such prwseworthy perseverance 
and skiU. was'barbarously impaled, and afterwards shot with arrows, after having 
infBgnanVcomplained, that a of his rank should be put todeatli tlius ignomini- 
ously. not by a sword, and by dther hands than those of negroes. .But he wa.s 
baptized before his impalement! The greatest cruelties had been committed by the 
invaders since the arrival of Mendoza, and the Araucanos had become so exasperated, 
that both sexes resolved to unite, and to carry on a war of extermination against 
them; a circi^tance which gave rise to the Amazons of Chile. 

All the e^rts, however, of this proud and intrepid people were failing: they 
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had for a long time continued to lose their men, their best leaders, and their ground. 
De Mendoza, having rebuilt the towns of Arauco, Angol, and Villarica, charged 
de Xastillo, in 1560, to go and accomplish the conquest of Cuyo, where those of 
Meftdoza and San Juan were then founded. The Arauc^nos were still fighting 
wherever they could, advancing and retreating, besieging or destroying some of the 
Spanisli settlements, but generally worsted in the end, with much loss. Quiroga, 
wlio had succeeded in the government of Chile, rebuilt Cancte which had been rased, 
landed in Chiloe, and, in 1566, founded Castro in that island, whose inhabitants, 

I 

stated to have amounted to seventy thousand, were found with the same language 
and institutions as those of Chile,*but of a mild and timid dispositio\i. Among the 
arts cu\fivated by them, was that of skilfully carving wood for furniture and other 
purposes, and manufacturing many fine stuffs with sheep’s wool and bird’s feathers, 
artfully mixed. Tlie women of Chiloe make beautiful ponchos of this description, 
woven, not at looms, but by manual labour only, and died with fast colours. The 
climate of this archipelago is very moist and rainy. The inhabitants do not till the 
land; sheep arc pennefl in their fields, so as to move and manure tlie ground equally, 
after which operation they sow and harrow it. 

In 1567 was established in Chile the Court of the Royal Audience, a supreme 
tribunal, composed of four judges with a fiscal; and a chief ^vas sent from Spain as 
President to it, Governor and Captain General of Chile. The Araucanos were much 
reduced in numbers, but not subdued. Such had been the havoc made of them, 
that, unable to withstand the power of the Spaniards, they were under the necessity 
of abandoning their dwdlings, and of retiring to the almost inaccessible marshes of 
Lumaco, where they constructed high habitations above the swampy ground, and 
which they soon agjun' left, with a small army which they had collected and orga¬ 
nized. Their women were often in the ranks; destroying rather tlian surrendering 
themselves. But the invaders continued to overrun and lay waste a considerable 
part of Araiioo, and to carry many of its inhabitants away into slavery. A great 
numb» of Toquis had successively perished, one of whom by rfngle combat, a 
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mode of deciding the fate of battles often adopted between them and the Spanish 
commanders in chief, and ^ihich shows the high estimation in whicli the Araucanos 
must have been held by their enemies. Tliey were, notwithstanding, treated with 
the most atrodous cruelty, in the hope of intimidating tJiem into ^mplete sub¬ 
mission; an expedient which did not succeed; and they persevCTed in the resolution 
to carry on this deadly contest, and rather to perish to a man tlian submit. An 
cartliquakc happened hi 1570, of sucli violence as to cause a short suspension ot 
hostUities, and again to destroy the unfortunate town of Concepcion. 


After twenty years more of warfare and mutual destruction, a woman of 
Araiico, namciyjanequeo, in '1590, induced the Puelch Indians powerfully to assist 
her in avenging her country’s wrongs and the deatli of her husband. Por a year she 
carried fire and desolation into many Spanish settlements; but defeat oftener tfcaii 
victory still attended the efforts of the Araucanos, until 1594, when the famous Failla* 

machu was named Toqui, though already an old mui. 

Martin de Loyola, nephew to the founder of the order of .lesuits, who had 
married in Peru the only daughter and heiress of the last and nominal Inca, Sayri 
Tupac, having arrived from thence with reinforcements, and sent an expedition to 
the east of the Andes, which, in 1597, founded tlie town of San Luis, set orffor Con¬ 
cepcion with tlic most sanguine hopes of finally subjugating the Araucanos, and of 
obliterating their name which signifies freemen. But their Toqui, who hitherto 
had only been occupied in training his army once more sheltered in tlie marshes of 
Lumaco, and jn keepmg up communications with the allied tribes, meeting with a 
favourable ot>portunlty for striking the blow whidi he had been iueditating_, fell on 
Loyola by surprise, and.slew him. The signal was then pvon: fire? were Hghted on 
the mountmns: aU Arauco with their allies, induding the Guilliches and Cunoos, 
rose, bore down on the mvaders from all sides, burnt or besieged their towns and 
dwellings, and caused so much consternatiou at Santiago, tliat they were ali en the 
.mint of abanioning Chile, and retiring to Fau. The Toqui FaiUamadm and his 
army, swimm% across tlie large river Valdivia, took tlie strong town of that name. 
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and made a very considerable booty in it In the course of a few years, all the 
Spanish settlements, from the archipelago of Chiloe to Cli'illan, were either partly or 
wliolly destroyed. The great number of Spanish prisoners led into Araucb, several of 
which famil^^s of high rank, were distributed among the Araucanos, treated with 
comparative humanity, and allowed to intermarry w'ith them: many \yere afterwards 
exchanged or permitted to retuni home. After these successes the Toqui, in 160S, 
ended his days. The names of Caupolican, Lautaro and Paillamachu, arc held in 
veneration in Arauco: they still live, but they live in a small, remote and depopu¬ 
lated spot of South America, ivithout annals or pompous monuments. 

In the year 1586 the English had made a landing at Quintero, aiul^i unsuccessful 

attempt to establish tliemselves in Chile; and in 1600, tlie Dutch landed neai* Arauco; 

< 

but the inhabitants, mistrusting and disliking all foreign connections, declined tlic 
alliance proffered, and forced them to leave their coast. Sixtj' years of most de¬ 
structive hostilities had exhausted tlie strength and hopes of Spiin iivChile to such a 
degree, that the Jesuit Valdivia was.sent back to it from Madrid in 1612, with 
instructions for the conclusion of a peace with the Araucanos. TIiq attempt was 
made; but aftel’ many conferences between the Spanish and Araucano chiefs, some 
offence was given to the latter, in consequence of which threife missionaries were put 
to death, and all negotiations ended. 

The war was resumed, and continued to rage furiously under the Tofiuis Liontiir 
and Putapicliion, who with their troops displayed extraordinary activity and bravery: 
the Spanish settlements, as far as Chilian, were again several times plimdercd of cattle 
and inhabitants, and once was renewed by the Araucanos their ancient custom of a 
great war-feast, of which tlie chief and worst feature was the sacrifice of. a prisoner. 
The death of the latter Toqui, in 1632, at the moment when he had nearly gained 
a most signal victory, turned the day against the Araucanos, who were put to flight 
after great slaughter on both sides. The Spaniards continued from time t.o time to 
receive reinforcements from Peru, and both parties remained actively engaged in 
that contest of extermination, on which the Araucanos had resolved/' In 1641, how- 
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ever, the Spanish cominander, the Marqnis de Baydes, and the Ttxjui l^incopichion, 
being mutually inclincyd to’ peace, it.was at last concluded, after nearly a century of 
almost uninterrupted warfare. The prisoners were exchanged, and missionaries 
went into Arauco. 


The Diitoli, then in possession of some parts of Brazil, landed a second time here 
without success. In 1643 they made a third attempt, took possession of the descried 
town of Valdivia, and built some forts near it; but, always failing in procuring the 
alliance of the Araucanos and Ciincos, they finally abandoned this coast. Calamities 

of some kind continued to visit these unfortunate countries; a violent earthquake. 

» • 

in 1647, overth/cw part of the city of Santiago with many other town.s of Chile, and 
in 1655, the war between the Spaniards and the Araucanos again broke out The 
latter, under Clcntaru, destroyed several forts: Chilian was burnt and the country 
laid waste during ten years, after which peace was restored. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the Cbilotcs rose against the Spaniards, but soon again 
retimed to obedience: and from 1707 to 1717, the European war of succession 
opened the trade of the coast of Chile to the French, whose ships filled its harbours. 

The Araucanos, meanwhile, had gradually grown discontented with the jicace, 
owing to the intiwluction which it facilitated of many missionaries and other Spaniards 
into their lands, and the consequent tliirst and search after gold and influence. They 
resolved to break it, and chose Vilumiila for their Toejui, who conceived the vast 
design of uniting all the Chilcnos, both of Indian and mixed origins, in the attempt 
to give a sudden and decisive blow to the Spanish power. He secretly sent ai^ws 
and the fingers of some destroyed enemies, to all parts of Chile ; and in 1723, on the 
9th of March, fires were suddenly Seen blazing on the mounUiins ol Copiiqjo, Co- 
quiiiibo. QuiJlota, Bancagua, Manic, and Itata. But this Iwld scheme failed: the 
Araucanos could only effect the destruction of some of the towns which had so often 
shared that fate, and another peace was soon afterwards concluded, by which these 
truly valiant Wde obtained the concessions which they required, for the better 
security of an i^epcndcncc, the preservation of wltich had cost them so much^blood. 
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The Spaniards, on the other hand, availed themselves of it, to collect many of the 

widely scattered inliabitants of Chile, and, in^l74S, to 4bund or enlarge the towns 

» 

of Copiapo, Aconcagua, Melipilla, Rancagua, San Fernando, Curico, Talca, Tutu- 
ben,. and Angeles. Those of Guasco, Casa Blanca, and some others, or rather the 
skeletons of them, arose in 1753, two years after a most violent earth^yake, by wliich 
Concepcion, and all the towns and villages between the 34th and 40th degrees of 
latitude, were overthrown. 

But the Spaniards had again displeased the Araucanos, by manifesting too 
much eagerness in their wishes and attempts to induce them to change their habits, 
live in towns, assist the works of t;lie missionaries and of the miners t^nd this at last, 
in 1770, kindled agun the flames of war. The monks were allowed to depart in 
safety, and hostilities once more began. From the origin of these desperate contests, 
we do not And one instance of defection or weakness on the side of the Araucanos 
or their chiefs; all attempts to bribe, divide or intimidate them, had constantly failed. 
Their allies had hitherto remmned faithful. At this period, however, the small tribe 
of the Pehuenches left them, and joined the Spaniards; but soon again returned to 
the Araucanos, who had defeated them, taken their leader and liis sons prisoners, and 
put them to death; since which time they have continued in faithful alliance. 'Phis 
new war was carried on w4h no less animosity and mutual destruction than the 
former had produced, and with alternate successes and reverses, until the year 1773, 
when a very sanguinary battle took place, the only recorded result of which was 
another and to this day lasting peace, concluded at Santiago, by the enrpowered Toqui 
Curignancu and jjie Governor GonEaga, by wliich the Araucanos obtained farther 
securities foV^the preservation of their independence, and stipulated that an envoy 
froiJi their nation should reside at Switiago. The Spanish Chilenos have, since that 
time, remained excluded ftom the left bank of the river Biobio. 

Tins interesting people of Arauco were, from their first discovery, found addicted 
to excessive drinking. With the chicha they pleasantly turned, as ?hey expressed 

the tide of their ideas. Chiefly under the effect of this vicej the remains of 
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their former dvilization, tj^ir physical or moral existence, their poUtioal strength 
and respectability, have newly all ebbed away. Ardent spirits, and tlie fermented 
juice of the fruit of widely spreading apple trees, have found licrc the liest prepRred 
spot and soil for their reception and consumption. These, with tlio^mall pox' and 
measles, are gradually completing the destruction of the Araucanos; perhaps the 
only ancient community in the world under the name and institutions of a nation, 
wliich, as far as our knowledge extends, has not been compelled to undergo migration 
or a change of masters. Their extraordin^ valour and 8110 * 06 $$ have formed the sub¬ 
ject of a Spanis|i epic poem, .the Araucana, by Don Alonso de Ercilla; and to the 
Abbe de Molii/a we are indebted for an interesting history of those ancient Chilenos. 

The Araucanos breed cattle, wliich, with some other productions, a little gbld, 
ostrich feathers, ponchos, and a few more articles, tiiey exchange with their CliUcno 
neighbours for brandy, wine, Paraguay hierba, sugar, tobacco, and foreign manu¬ 
factures; for ivliich trade Concepcion is the chief mart. We find in Frezier’s the 
relation of the trading excursion of a Spaniard to the territory of the Iiidinns in the 
Ande.s, which Frezier himself lieard from a Frenchman who went with, the former. 
They waited on the Ulmen, and remained before him without speaking. Tlic Ulmen 
broke silence and said, « Are you come?” the Spaniard answered, “ I am come.” 

“ What have yon brought me ?”—« Wine, and other thingswhereupon the Ulmen 
said, " You are welcome.” He then lodged them in his own habitation, where they 
wore also welcomed by the family, to whom they made various presents. All the 
inhabitants of the district were summoned by a horn trumpet, and tlie barters being 
agreed on, the .Indians took the goods away, without giving any pledge for them. 
When the merchant wished to depart, the Ulmen had the ho»n again sounded, and 
all the cattle and other commodities wliich he was to take in return, were fwthfully 
brought to him. Frezier adds, that as much civility and honesty were found among 
these people. ^ with the most polite and best governed nations. 

Whilst at Santiago, there came an Indian deputation,! understood of-Pe- 
huenches. so called from their food, which was formerly and'ihiefly obtained frdm the 
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fruit of the pehucn, or pine. It consisted of some men \^th their wives. I expected 
an exhibition of some good looking caciques,* with chaj^tcristic couutenanccs and 
dr^ss, endowed with those diplomatic qualifications which, with Indians, would be 
supposed to aSi^ist their purpose most, stout and athletic forms: but a more grotesque 
appearance than was made by these men I seldom saw. One of <thera, tall and 
unwieldy, with a head bloated to a prodigious size, and a neck still larger than it, 

t 

wore a cocked hat, with a broad and once gold trimming round it, so bare of felt 
and covered with fat, as to indicate a v^y remote Spanish origin, and the wear of 
more than a single generation. Another Indian, ratlier better shaned, had put on 
some ancient European coat, also' trimmed with a broad lace, and '\'ry like that of 
a parish beadle; but wliich by its holes, patches, and ragged appearance, did not 
seem willing to yield the step of one day’s service to the hat. . A third had also 
some odd article of foreign dress on him. All this was contrasted hy some Indian 
under clothing, and made a show, the burlesque of which would require much ait 
to be equalled on a stage. But these people would perhaps also .say this of us, when 
we put on our official or stately clothes. The women looked muefi better, with 
comely faces, and the Araucano dress already described. One of them had two 
childi-eii with her, who ley in baskets by lier side, and the whole party ^vas mounted 
on small md lean horses, such as Don Quixote’s rosinante is pictured. This embassy 
had ostensibly been sent for the exchange of protestations of peace and friendship, 
but really for the sake of some little presents, which the government of Cliile makes 
to them. This tribe and the Piielclies are still engaged in predatory incursions on 
the pampar; an^ we often hear of Iho state of anxiety and danger in which the 
inlilbitants near Buenas-ayres arc kept by them. Before my depwturc from Santiago 
news were received, that the crew of a ship from the United States, wrecked near 
the coast of the Cuncos, amounting to fifteen men, had been murdered on their 
landing from the boat in wlnqh they had saved themselves. It is therefore obvious, 
that no part of these Indian territories could be visited with sceputy, without an 
adequate force. Under, Ihe name of Fuelclies are comprised several hordes, such as 
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the Poyas, Moluches, and others, all which speak the old CliUeno language. The 
remains of the warlike Pibmaucano* tribe, wh(»e name signifies free dancers, still 
inhabit near the river Maule: they have always been much hated by tlie Araucanos, 
owing to their early alliance with the invaders, and tlie powerful assistance ivhich 
they, gave their\ in their wars. 

In the Plate No. XXVI. are shown three Arancano wennen, one of whom is 
grinding maize between two stones. In the background stands a house of Araiioo. 
These habitations are so constructed os to be portable, and cosily removed from one 
place to another; for effecting which the inhabitants help eac3i other. Tlic No. 
XXVII. represents two Araucanos playing at pelican, or bandy-ball, and another 
looking on. All are. dressed in the ancient costumes of Chile. • 

The Plate No. XXVJII. is a ca-sucha scene, in the valley of Cuevas, below the 
pass of the volcano. Two guanacos are seen looking at the totvellers: there appears 
but little difference between thdr forms and features and those of the lama, 
clplihuequc and vieunia. Tlie mountain on the left chiefly cxliibits the clay slate; 
and that on'the right belongs to the central ridge, the reddish tint of whose 
crumbling fragments is here very striking. 1 should have stated befoVe, that I 
several times heard in Chile of the lassitude, and difficulty of breathing, which 
are felt in ascending that ridge: but wc only got off ohr mules to rest at the top of 
the pass, and therefore went over it without any bodily exertions. One of our party, 
however, experienced very sensibly this effect: I did not, in the least degree; and 
only gciicrallyVelt, ^vhenever placed on a high spot in the Andes, a strong disiiiclin* 
tion to walk; fhe reverse of what had occurred in other inountmnbus lands. 

In the Plate ^Jo. XXIX. are exhibited some algarobs ^d acacias, witli their 
fruit, and some red bunches about the branches which we caused by tlie parasite air- 
flower : a small plough, roughly matle from a crooked tree, such as is often seen at 
work in Chile; and an animal, called nutria though it does not appear to be an otter: 
it is capght i^ery Qonsiderable numbers i>ear the rivers of the pampas, and brought 
for sale to Buenos-ayres; from whence it is chiefly exported to England, wljere its 
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mam body of royalists we^ to advance from Upper Peru into the plains of La Plata, 
and complete tlie overthrciv of the late revolutions. The situation and cause of the 
patriots were almost hopeless: but Buenos-ayres made another effort Saji Martin, 
who had served with distinction in Spain under the iUustrious Duke oi* WcUin^n, 
collected and organized at Mendoza a small army; and after having skilfully caused 
the royalists to divide their force, aiid to send part of it to the soutlmard, by the 
report tliat he was going to cross the Andes into Chile; above Conceprion. by the 
Planchon pass, he and his fearless troops, among whom were many foreign officers, 
overcoming th^ natural difficulties offered to the conveyance of artillery and army 
materials, advaheed over the cordillera, payfty by the Fatos, a pass above San Juan, 
and partly by Uspallata, the volcano, and the val Ihitaendo, throitgh whiclt we 
have travelled. ,They did not meet with any resistance in the Andes; but, in the 
basin of Chacabuco, below the mountain of the same name, the two armies, between 
three and foiur tliousand men on each side, the independents commanded by Generals 
San Martin and O’Higgins, the royalists under Governor Marco, met and engaged 
on the 12th bf February, 1817, in a veiy obstinate and sanguinary battle, which the 
Spaniards lost, and in consequence of which Santiago, with all Chile as far as 
Concepcion, again became free. Don Bernardo O’Higgins was mode supreme 
Director, and on the 12th of February, 1818, the* independence of Chile was 
publicly proclaimed. 

The Viceroy of Peru, Pezuela, bearing of this disaster,' sent five thc»usand men 
to join the j^maina of the royal army, and this junction was effected at Talcoguan'S, 
near Concepcion, under General Osorio. The whole, above ei^t thousand men, 
marched towards Santiago. The independents, to the mim^r of seven thousand, 
under San Martin and O’Higgins, left the capital to meet them. The two parties 
came in contact at Cancha-rayada, near Talca, and the battle was won by the 
royalists, ^beir adversaries made a hasty refreat of near two hundred and fifty 
miles, and wci^ saved from destruction by the steady conduct of their right wing 
under General Las Heras. The independent leaders, having employed a fortitight at 
























olse shall we again look fiv twice that amount? The road from Santiago to Con¬ 
cepcion leads, it is true, through many long sftaggling villages: but in all the s|>aco 
which lies to the right and left'of them, settlements are small and few. Ou the 
northern roads, from the capital to Copiapo, tlie hamlets and detached dw'cflings 
are still less Considerable or numerous, and we cannot expect to find ou either 
side of them a population of much inifKjrtance, as tlie few large vallics in that 
direction arc not thickly inhabited. Valdivia is a fort with a small nearly deserted 
town, and witli an insignificant territory, thirty miles long and twenty broad, 
chiefly covered with woods. iChiloe is not at present united to Chile, and all other 
settlements below Concepcion, have been eitlier wholly or partly destroyed and ftir- 
snken. Ultimately, and summing up all, we may not be able to find much more limn 
two hundred and fifty thousand souls; which might be supposed the minimum, 
and four hundred thousand the maximum, of the population of that country. 

The long and most destructive wars waged against the Araucunos; civil con¬ 
tests, migrations, and foreign expeditions, have all, doubtless, contributed in a 
considerable degree to check that increase of mhal||ants, which under more favour¬ 
able circumstances and so fine a climate, might have been expected in Chile. The 
clergy are very active in preventing any illegitimate offspring among the poorci- 
classes. The very early growth of women may tend to render families loss nu¬ 
merous, and these are, particularly among the higher ranks, but seldom found large. 
(Observing, however, one day to a lady of Santiago, how very few children were 
seen, either-at liomo or abroad, in that capital, I was, somewhat vauntingly, iyiswenHl, 
that one of hen friends had bom seven and twenty. In cottages no scarcity of tliem 
appears, and their mean living numbers there, might be vagiifcly estimated at three 
or four to eacli couple. The ChilenO babes struck me as very remarkably small. 

The return of the lands of Chile has hitherto been stated to be frqj| fifty up 
to above a hundred for one. I have endeavoured to show that such a vague manner 
of rating it could not convey any useful information; and that, of wheat and barley, 
it really appears to be, and only in a few best cilltivated spots, from twAty U* 
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twenty five grains, perhaps in some instances thirty, fqr one sown; and only the 
half of that, if we suppose the seeds ^ have been, as with us, sown twice over the 
same ground. It cannot cause surpiise, that maize should yield above a hundred 
fold in that country, when plants of it, in the vicinity of London, have produced a 
quart full of com each! * ,. • 

In the report before cited, the coast of Chile is very aptly called brown, and 
this desenption may be extended not only to most of tlie low lands, but also to such 
parts of the mountains as do not exhibit the volcanic, metallic, or otherwise crude 
tints to which 1 have often alluded. The cultivated grounds of alj Chile, viewed 
from a great height, would appear but as very small spots over an immense waste. 
The leaves of its thinly planted woods, small and scanty, lose their tints in that 
of the dark branches which bear them; and even the thin grasses of the Andine 
])a8turages are remarkably brown. In winter only, and when the sky was quite 
clear, did we experience any strong dews. 

We farther find in that report, that Jhe public annual revenue is supposed to be 
about four millions of dollars; a^ I shall not presume either to oppose or support 
this high . 'estimate, as X am unable to form any other than very vague conjectures 
on the subject. 

I have already noticed the very few noxious animals with which a traveller 
will meet in that country. We only saw two eagles, both of which of consider¬ 
able size. Game is in most parts very' scarce, and all the sport of the chace which 
ever fell under my observation, was that of an individual after spme partridges. 

Courts pf justice do not yet appear to be favourably mentioned in Chile, and 
differences are often adjusted liiy legal arbitrations under bonds. A few malefactors 
are seen kept in irons to hard labour, and I only heard of one execution during 
my residwee in it Very few slaves are now remiuning there*, and as one of the 
first acts OT the independent governments of th6 Spanish colonies in South America, 
has been to provide for the speedy abolition ' of this dreadful scoqrge, this moral 
cannibolism, so long inflicted by one part of mankind on the other, there will 
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to the tune which is sung and played. In the smaller, ^he guitar is accompanying 
the song. Women sre sitting i^ those booths* and men outside of them on horse- 
back, listening and looking on. This will also, in some degree,‘give an idea of the 
chinganas of^ Santiago, allowing for greater confinement, and the difference of a 
night scene. A crowd of men arc playing at rouge ct noir, and one individual is 
throwing at a stick, for a piece of money or of ware. Two men are attempting to 
unhorse each other, and a Friar is rin^ng the bell of his church. Fndeavours havi? 
been made that Hiis Plate, as well as the No. XVII., should offer, with the general 
effect of the mountain scenery in the large vallies, that of the striking contrast 
Ijctwcen the cultivated spots in them and the waste lands. 

* By a coincidence, not less extraordinary than calamitous, it has happened, that 
at the time when Chapter XI., the last of such part of this work.as was published 
the latter end of December, 1822, was writing, and, if we allow for the difference 
of longitude, precisely on the same day as was printing that sheet of it, where some 
guanacos, which we really saw near tlie^volcano of las cuevas, were feigned to warn 
our travelling party, against the great convulsions of nature to which tliis country is 
.subject, due of the most awful and violent, liithcrto known to have shaken Chile, 
was not only actually taking place, but in the very part of the Andes where this 
fiction was introduced; having extended its destructive course from the sea to the 
same spot. Had that sheet been written on the banks of Loch Tay, chance would 
in vain attempt to contend for the production of wliat must have been deemed the 
work of a second sight , « 

On the, night of the 19th of November, 1822, state the accoimts froni Sant¬ 
iago, with a' low hc^t, and an atmosphere extremely rarifled, a loud and terrific 
noise was heard in that capital; a few seconds after which, at lOh. 50m. P. M., an 
earthquake began with two most violent shocks, which took up two or three minutes, 
and did much damage to that city, particularly to the churches and the mint. 
The earth continued in an oscillating motion until the 20th, when, af 8h. 8m, A. M., 
another but slight shock took place. Thirty four minutes afterwards, a meteor, in 
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the form of a large train of, fire, was seen directing its course trom N. i?:. to S. W'., 
and many ^others were observed to wove ab«ut tjie cordillera. *AtSh. S4tn. the 
consternation was renewed by another loud detonation, but the shock which accnitn- 
panied it was not violent; and those which again and from time to time occurred on 
this and the fcHilowing day, caused no farther injury to Santiago; nor does it appear 
that any lives have been lost there. The mint it is said must be rebuilt. 

At Valparayso the effects of this calamity have been much more destructive. 
There the first shock took place at lOh. 45m. P. M., five minutes before that of 
Santiago, and m tlirce minutes tlie whole town with the Almendral, seven or eight 
housc.s excepted, was overthrown. About a hi!ndre<i and fifty of the inhabitants 
arc reported to have perished. Many went on board the vessels in the bay, and'tlu* 
rest, consisting of some thousands, to the table lands alxivc it, where they pitibed 
tents, under which they still continued to live in April last, 1823. It is stated in 
one of the accounts, that on the day which precwled the first shocks, myriads of dead 
and dying fishes were seen near Valparayso and Sant Antonio, covering the waters to 
a considerable distance. 

These shocks have been no less fatal to the towns of Quilioto, Casa Blknca, Mo- 
lipilla, and to the scattered dwellings in that direction, all wliich arc reported to have 
been more or less completely tlirown down. Aconcagua and Quintero have suffered 
much. Though not so violent at Concon, yet the large corn mill lately erecteil 
there, was so much shaken, as to require that it should be taken down and again set 
up. The mer Quijlota, which runs by that hamlet, rose very much after the first 
shocks, owing to the snow said to have been thrown off thecordillfrraby.thcm; they 
must therefore have moved the Andes above Aconcagua withjtonsiderable violence, 
to cause it to slip down low enough and in sufficient quantit}', to melt, and to swell 
the river; particularly as, at the time when this earthquake happened, it usually lies 
on the central ridge, and already high up it. The roar of the sea Is desmbed as 
having been mopt tremendous, and must indeed have been terrific to the inhabitants 
of very low vallies near it ’ 
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This great ranvulsion appears' to have been directed from S. W. to N. E., 
chiedy under Valparayso and about fVvo hundred miles north and sout^ of it, and 
fmip theiu^ to the cordillera above Aconcagua, Santiago and Rancagua; but 
gen^lly as far as Peru to the north, and below Concepcion to the south. The 
latter town did not experience a very strong shock, and at Colch^ua it was but 
slight. We observe in Humboldt's, that the violent earthquakes which have taken place 
in New Andalusia, between the Caribbean sea and that branch of the Andes whicli 
extends along them, have seldom^ if ever, been felt across the plains, on the southern 
side of tile chain. This likewise appears to have been the case in Chile, and we 

^ t 

do not find that the violent concussions which have at different periods agitated 
that country, have had corresponding effects, or often were felt at all, below the 
eastern side of the Andes. The last was felt at Mendoza? but not*vlolently. 

The earthquake in Syria, which has laid Aleppo, Antioch, and other towns 
near them, in ruins, began in the night of the 18th of August, 1832, by a shock 
which, of all that have followed, proved the most violent and destructive. Wc 
observe mucii uniformity in the description of what has been experienced, by the 
inhabitants of such spots as have undergone severe visitations of this kind. After 
hollow rustling sounds, or loud detonations, the motion of the earth is compared 
to the undulations of a roughly agitated sea, and the sensation which it causes, 
to that felt in a small vessel tossed by it: more or less sickness is experienced, 
and the legs must quickly shift through a variety of steps to prevent the body 
from facing. The effect on the mind is naturally most awfu^, and in many in> 
stances described* such as it is impossible to conceive. The last earthquake in Chile 

t 

is reported to have^gjven rise to some observations, that it had been owing to the 
residence of heretics there: we read that, in the last century, when-Aleppo was 
destroyed by a similar event, the Turks attributed it to the presence of Christians! 

The following statement places in a relative point of view, many earthquakes 
and violent volcanic eruptions, which have taken place in different parts of the 
world, from June, 1833,, to August, 1823. It is probable that several more, not less 
remarkable, may have occurred in it witliin the same period. 
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AvoirsT 


Sn 9UiM. 


Ix Syma.—Od the 19tb, st Mt. SCNn. 

M., Aleppo, Andocli, nml cverj bnni, 

Tilte^ awl ilolached eolU)^ in that l’u> 
rhaliu, with wmw in tliose a>yi>faiinK< were, 
in tan or twelve aoconda, eniiniy niinad 
an earthquoko, and liecantelieapa of atonaa 
oiul rubhlvlt. Twenty (houMtad twrnena 
werv di'iitroyaA and a like amher wnitiuieii 
and maimed, at tlio Imreat rmnjMlnthHu 
The sIiihA wok aeOHihly felt at Damaa* 
eue,(!yprua,aiidtntlMviutnfDiahekir, It 
wn* repnctmi, Imt ap[iareiilly on unmi^a 
Ifroitnd, to hare oxtamied to part of Arabia. 


9n ffurapr. 

In PoaTtro*L.>->t>Dthe tIHh, in 
the rooming;, lam nlron^ ahw-k* of an 
■•arthqoake'tiieh place at Lubon and 
it* cnvirona. They InMtrf'ilx or *even 
Mcombt, and the htiildin^ iienr the 
1 were moHl nlTarted. 

In CAnniout. On llm 14iih « 
MLork won felt tl Ijtyborh. * 


Septe^ibeh.. 


OCTOBEB.... 


In Denaai.,—O n the Idth, at ahuut 
Ih. UlliD. P. M., ta-o acnuoaliat violent 
sliorka nf an earthquake were frit M Cal> 
cuttn. The housca, after n ru*tiiiif( nowe 
like wind, hegun to move, and tite oecilla- 
tiiMM boeume (^mdually etronger diiriiq; 
twenty eecoodn, after whk’h 1h^ aabaidod. 


1 H Java*—O n tlie Itih and lllh, two 
moot vkileBt eropthiaa of the mountain 
Oaloeg Coenuig, not known hcfoia m a' 
volcano, Inek I>laee, preceded by no aplo- 
•ion like that of* place <jf heavy nitUkry, 
a dnud of Mack amoke, and n wind of 
nich forca aa to Wow tionsea and traaa 
down. Tho plain of SingBpana wan eo- 
vared with awA xolnad whh hareiag nI< 
idiur. Thrae tlumaand sod ^(faty.fivr 
poreeos, a ccnaidmaNi qMMily of raltla 
and produce, and nany aatate!i, wvra do. 
etfoyad, chiafly by the bbraing lava. 


In CHEAT Dbitain.—O n th,t 
Idlh, between Ih. nnd Tli. A. M., u 
atroog ehock wa* dMliwtly frit at 
DuBkIod, near Nrwcaatir, aiitjmiia- 
nied by n loud ntiiiia like tliuiidcr. 
Tlu> inbabiliint* were awakawal liy the 
divpIarKiK or overlliniw of llieir fur> 
iiitarc. 

In iTAt-Y.—<)n ihi* l!IHl>,at lOli. 
T. M., after eoma Nli,'lii ehork* of 
on cullitpiokn In tha aciglilKiiirhoud 
of Mieiet Veauviti*, le'ipui .mii of 
tlm grvaleet eruptrniM known fitan 
that nuiuatain. 11 became ■■■ml tio. 

! b-nt oa tha XM. A ctdunin ul' flra, 
R|^|iarMlIy 2IMKI feci ah!>«o IIh* numth 
■if tha ontar, incaerAnf lightaing, 
of tltowM-, bolb'W flabMialione, 
b|^ ftngmenie of rerke thrown up 
nad claehing with each utlwr, aitd lur> 
ranU of burning tavit, threalcaing or 
carrytag dcatructioa to tha iabaintad 
cousUy bd<iw tha moantain, have baeo 
^ooibod oa having i m dared tho aoene 
of that night ona of the moat vtiUimn 
wd tenUe that can be hnagltied. On 
the ISih of Moveeabar fbibgring, the 
etBptiea had mrtirely Maaed. 
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NOVSMIKB.. 


UtCBMMKE.. 


ima. 

JANItAHV. .. . 
i'BlllUARr . . 




9n ^fmcrita. 

IM CHU.E ASO PZKU.—Ontito liHh, 
Bt IWi.^dra. P.M. ttValiarByao^and lOh. 
00*. at SanUagn. RB Mrtbquaks Uiok plarcj 
and tiro violent •bocka, which luted 
iWiiii two to tiiree nioutes, tlia bwna of 
Valparaysoi Almendral, MeiipilU, CaMS- 
Blanca. and Quiilota were daatroyed; Sao- 
tiagv lyid Aconcagua mndi hyored, and 
about two hundred livM loot, cbielly at 
Valparajao. The aky wax clear, and Uto 
beat very gmil, when' a nunblUig and 
gradually ioereasing notoe from tlM west¬ 
ward, gave waruiiif' to the shipinag and 
inliabilants at Vid]iaruyao of smtie «•»*»«- 
trophe, and Joat tfane to the Utter to leave 
tlteir kotiars, before theaa, the cutle, and 
all the rhurchee, were throws down. The 
sea suddenly receded to the depth of nioii 
feet, hot imiaodiatcly ogaiu ratamod. Su^ 
rongli were the oecilUtlona, that every 
tiling loose on ship-board was knocked 
about, and (leoptc uu shore were obliged 
to lay down, llic ground opened in seveml 
pUces, and tbc vapours which iauiud fron 
the gaps were ectremely nauseous. Heavy 
rains fell thji next day ; a very eatraordi- 
aary oecurrancr' in that month { and the 
shocks were not near so alrong in high or 
rising spots u in low. This earthquake is 
stated to have been felt along Ilia whole 
eeost from behiw Cuncepcion to sear Lima, 
ifdistanco of ahout 2000 geographic miles, 
and from the sea to the eastern foot of (lie 
Andes. 

In CoLVME(a.->Iht the Is^ at day¬ 
break, a violent earthquake took place 
at Greoadm Tlie walls of ipeat liouoea in 
tlic city were cracked, and (he Ulaa shat¬ 
tered. TwoorthracleHS violentshocksoc* 
curred ovary day afterwards duringa week, 
and another ou tha20lh, by which the aum.. 
'■it ofamoontaia near tlM town waaepUt. 
The notion ol tlie earth waa such ■■ to 
render the iahaUtaq^ dizzy. 

Ix C 1111 .E, tl^ (diorka eontinued 
during this month, bet without vioicnoe. 


»n 9tiM. 

lx SWAr«-With tlio aacoption of 
now and then a Anr daya, aince thu aarth. 
quake of the ISth of August, other shocks 
continued to Uko piece et Aleppof An¬ 
tioch, Ac. end alwnys simnltaBeously in 
botli placoB, iri* wfiich only one, os the 
tSth of October, was violent. 

Ix JavA,—The mountain, on ornp- 
lioD from wbicb a aliorl thno before did eo 
mucli injury, again exploded in a moRt 
drpadfal manner. He exptoeion was heard 
at Snmanuig, duUnt above 160 milee; 
masses of rocks, excelling twenty Aiet in 
diamuter, were thrown op a considorable 
way, and upwards of 0000 inhabitaoU 
were in dl supposed to Itave perished. 


lx JATA«-On the 27th, at about Oh. 
P. M., a violent carilKinake was felt la Uis 
reeideney •( Kadoc, and renewed eighteen 
thnee in thirty houn, with terrifio oecU- 
lathms. A rumliliitg mnee in the mom- 
tola of Mer^ic was beard, and followed 
by a drcodful eruption 00 the 31Hh, which 
deetroyed six villages and (lAeen peraona. 

lx STXtA.—Of the many shocks 
Wbicli have continuod to take place during 
this and (he former months, thoee of the 
12tb, 9fd, 23d, end 94tb iostant were so 
severe, as etill to prevent the erection of 
any other butldii^ than huts. 


Ix KtxoootTAX—On the iHb, be¬ 
tween IIL' and 2h. P. Ms shocks wei« 
felt Is tba Neilgherry hills, in Nsgerew], 
at Madras, ia Ceylon, and Ukea ise at sea, 


9n Curate. 

Ix Gxbat DniTAix—At Hil- 
leeden, in Huckiiq^hamsliire, a slight 
shock of an earthquake was reportwl 
to have been felt. 


Ix IcKLAKiwOn the 26lh nn 

brniXion toiA jJace from the volcano 
OefeldcaJiAclen, by which some forms 
.ind cattle, hut no lives, were hnt. 


I 


lx SwXBCXftc.-.^ the30th,two 
sbodta feh, in Norr Te|ji and Aloml. 

Ix ICELAXS—An emptinn took 
place froiivpie Skapton JKkelen, the 
volcnao which did w much nbcJiicf 
in 1788 and 1784. 
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I'lSSAUABT .. 


9n Snmicx. 


M VRCII 


\PBIL. 


AIay . 


)i'Kr. 


August 


Ik ('II1I.S.—'l*h<ni)(h tbp ahork*! liavi' 
mur)i stihsMnl hotli in frctjuMicy and vio> 
lencvt jel aonic tu>A iilncc lhi« moiitht 
^ufErlnilly tu c«uv much niiim. 


Sin 

on board the Ori)h<'iM, in 1^ 1® N. 
I-onif. A0®K. t>tron);ly. Then dhtwiHW 
^ npiwared lu be from N. W, tt> S. K., ami 
tliey weie uccompaoieU hy aloud nunblii^ 
noM. Hid Bn^inina, or prica<ii, mad* 
the Hindooa belicrc that llie conruiuiioD 
wu owing to the oofr, which, as it cor. 
rioH tho c«rth oa OM of iU horns to* 
shilUng it nntt> the other, on opemtiuo 
which tnnk place every twelfth year, and 
Hhoub it more hr Icm, os it was more or 
Imb eapertly oflerted. 

Im lliMruoATAK.—On tins Sil, nu 
•arUi<(ualio wdff (ch at Mtuiras, and i;enc- 
rally along thoCuoMt Ilf riiiimuuidfl, aanltu 
in the i^la^d of tVyioii. It eslcmhsl to 
Tm\aiKWTc, where itisAalnlto hate Imp. 
)M>aed te ent) minulea later than at Alodias. 


iK L' 1 llLK...>Thc moat sioleiit anil 
destnietivc ttonhweat storm ever knoen, 
took place at Valpoimyao, and eauaedae 
much M lei k or damage tu the atiippiog In 
the buy, as to Itavo bean another jmbrie 
calamity. Tlie cztnordioary ahocka of 
onilU<|iiakca hod at loat reoaed. 


In SVRlA.~»Tlie ahocka hail giadii. 
ally subsid<*d, and were at this time ror« 
and slight. 


In STHIA.-^-Op to tlw: sHhh, ahiaka 
still continuctllliriHighinitSyris sometiaies 
ilaily, with mure or leaa siuluncd and da* 
mage. 


gn iTuraiir. 


Ik Sicit Y.—On the Atit, an 
enrtlapinke IniA place et Palermo { 
six ur eight ihurrhe« were very inucli 
Injuiisl, ihliiy houMH. ia nuns, and 
nKe>l Ml shaken, that nearly the whole 
(inrii wus lasipjied up with Insnne. On 
lliu'ijth, an earllii|iiukewasalsii felt in 
(he small IsIhihI id i'uvigiiami, where 
|inrt of ai. ancient fstieMi iell la; 
twenty twi |ieis»ns peiielu-d. Oa the 
Slot, amalarr shock tmA jiluee at Men* 
siuB, whlniut doing any iiyuiy. 

iK OBFAT liajTAlN.*—On the 
39tb, at Itli. A. M. an eAitliipioke Imik 
plaro at Swanava, In South Wales, of 
snlBiieut \uik.ftei- to wake the lahahil. 
anlM, and tn distiirh then fuinitnre. 

In Va1.aciiia.-~Oii the 7th and 
Vth, thus. Ntivoigah'irksuf earUu|unhea 
wercfrltat Hukiuisit,lait dal no Injury. 

In l< ct.AKU—On the ^tftlt,after 
a lirvodfiil amM* which liegaD ou the 
23d in Mjnlals Jokeieu, a taost via. 
tl•lll orujaum, ai-cam|stnied l>y anoarth. 
ijuoke, louk {dace fiom ilu* enter KnI. 
hsgisin, wliish had iMs-n quiet Au. 
ring niaty eight ji-ois. Tierenta of 
water, with clouds of stooes and aidies 

were thrown cwt, nrme of wliieh Ml 

• 

VO shys lying ut a dialawo uf tdaty 
inilm from tlie rdsuit. h'anna and rat. 

but DO livA, were deatmyeiL 
• In DAr.MATIA.~UJn the 30lh, 
after an ojiprrsnve heat and diirt iw aa. 
itig drought, a moteor pause d over the 
chy of Ih^pua into tlM SM, and won 
foMowod hv an eorthqaaka whiofa de. 
atmyed many hiamaa and oanie lives. 
The siiia-kwM felt in I'nrUak Boanuu 
Ik Ut‘aaiA.--On tlm 99d, 23d, 
ami 27 ih, alight ahorlw Wora felt at 
PawlouiNk Ib Wovoct^ 
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EARTHQUAKES AND VIOLENT VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 


the time of llio Spcuiisti coiujiifKi, <«ven very vkileat witliquekM li*re h^en |)laee in Chile S u> i470> IW, 1736, I76J, 
1818, end 1822 i end with the exception uf ttiet of 1818, which overthrew the town of Cc^iiepo, they were principeUy felt between the 
8ftth end -tOtii dcirnwfl of South tetititdc, nliometvly deotmying, either wholly or pertly, the chin of Sentiego and Coerepeion, with many 
of tlic nllicr M-ltleiBcntv in tliet penillcl: hut comparativpiy very few Itvcv. 

If liM beeo Mated that, omung the innumeraltle cratore of rotcanoa in the eeatral rfdge of the AadM of ChSe, fourteen are in 
conetoiit mi)itino, and a atill greater ntunber only diurliarging 6muke: but it any be much doubted, if near no many would now be found in 
a Male of <uiy action at oil. There ary two between the Andes and the PoiYfic oceanf one near the mouth of the rivci^ Rapel; ilie otlier 
above Villarica, in Aranco. The gnateet eruption hnown ia that of Peteroa, in 1786, which waa aeeompanicd by an eaploeion of auch 
violencr ax to rcod n mountain oaimdcr, and to be heard thnivghout Cliile. * 

tThc l%hesl suamita of the Andea, ia Chile and to the southward of it, are, Manflos a Istitode 4V Tupungnto in 84 : 
DeficabczudniD BlanqiuHn in iMc> 4'; Ixtngnvi in 30'; Chilian inSti^; and Cvrcovado in 43^ ; they ore all anppaaed to rise more 
than 20,000 foci above tia level of the eea, bnt apparently fromworr coiyectnre only. e ' 

LAKKS.—With the exception of three salUwater tnarshc^i near tlw aea, in Uiile, itn lakes ore few and very small; thoev of 
flidngiict, Aciiteu, uiid Taguntagun, h-luw the Andes, and two or three mure, stili smaller, high in those aountnins. llicro are two in 
Aranco, each of ahoni W) railea in rircumfemire; that uf Kahuelguapi, and that of l.a>pten or VUIanca. 

Ill VKItS.—Most Ilf the rivers of Chile arc so urooU, Uiut it a)ip«ar<> needless to state tJica. The largest in tlie Mwile, wliirh iv 
navigable, but, ml sane distooce from its imnitli, for small craft only. The large riven nf iVnueo are, tlw Biohin, Cautan, Tolten, and 
Valdivia; and thoie in the territories uf the Cunnw and Uuillirhes, the Cfaaivin, Rio Bueno, and thu Knfoado. 

MINEA—The miocs and washings fur gold extend over nioet parts of Chile b(low the Andea, bnt the principal sputa oru ncu 
CoiHBpo, (iiiaaco, Oxjiiiinhu, l.igua. IVtorca, llhil, Caen, and Ttica. Slver is chiefly obtained in high parts nfjiLe Andea, and {«rticularly 
above Co|Hupn and Guaaco. Tlie principal cupper woriis are, on the upper road from Aconcagua to Cot}ainibu: in the crrru Mrde near Uiv 
latter ^uwn; in the gold mounts near Guaaco or in its volley, wid in that uf (Jojuajio. 

DJSTIilCTSor PARTIDOS qf Chile, trUh their eUe/Towu, antil^rou^[h EttimtU of the /'o/uleUon q/'the Uuer. From North loSoiit}4. 
CoPiAPO. Co/uepo .2000 nouls. 

fiiiasco.frsateo. 200B>-/l«Knfo, or Santa Roaa. . SMsoula. * 

C'ouuisiBO.Coyirvaio, or Serena. 78U0—Toagoi. Yllapel .1708 

Quillota .Qwlioia, or San Martin de la Concha.. 300B~./.>gua .a few hundreds.— PeKrta. .i'M^VaaaBlaoea . 7lKt 

Aconcagua.. .. ./fcoaragiM, or San Pelipc. 2000 —ViUaneuva . 600 

Valpahatso.. .. Pifll^aroywe, orValparadiso. 9700—wdfmeiulraf. 800 ' 

SANTiaeo. ...f. .Sanliapt dr ChiUt or San Jacopo... .40,000 

MZI.IPJM.A. Milipitta, or Son Jose de ia^mo... l.'iOO—£sa J>VaacMcodal Monte.. a few hnmlrcdi. 

Uamcauiia .f{aiicAg<ta, or Santa Cras de Triaaa.. 2200 

CoLcuAOUA.CofdhigMa, or San Pernando ... IflOO 

MAtiLC.Tahw, or Sant Augustine..*.2000—CVrico, or San Joes de Buenavista. .1800—Cauqurwei, a few hundreds. 

Itata. CouUmu, or Jovut. .a very smull acttlcmant. 

CMiLtwtN .CAfVfoa, or San llaRlMdosfteo. 9000 

PvcfiAt'MAT .... Gvo/gw, nr Sou Juan BantiMn. —Ceoerpeton, or Peneo, whb its port, TUcoguane. .10,090 

lIviLttuiLKHir. .A*foar«ade/Rejr, or San Luis de Gousaga, or Huilqailean a v4ry snail settlameBt. 

Vai.oivia.. Fa/dicM . * 

IsLANns or pm t.E.—Thcas arc, Uie three CoftuMhoiiar, asar Coquiabo, very sadl, and not iahahitod p Qeisfutrtal and Santa Maria, 
near ('.oncepewn, ear^ ahont 4 miles long, and without permansat iiihabiiaats; Moeha, 00 ailss in rfrcninferaKe, aot inliahited; 
the archipcli^ of Chihie, oonristiag of 82 islanda, of which 30 are stated to be iababhed, and Cliilo^ about ISO miles long, i« 
the largcHt: lastly, the twoVnon Femandn, the larger of which, with a very few inhabilaatn, is about 42 lAiloe ia drcumfcrrni-e. 


Comparatively, the very frequent earthquakes to which Chile is subject, will 
appear more drctidful their impression on the mind, than by effects very extensively 
destructive. Tlic premature loss of lives by them has hitherto bom no proportion 
to what it generally has been in other parts of the world, and to toliat is gained in 
tliat country over others, by its delightful climate alope. The injury which tliey 
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cause to very low dwelling^ is soon repaired; tlic timbers, wliich are of hard wood, 
may ag^ be used, and the broken pdobes be recast on the spot They have not 
hitlierto impeded the works of agriculture or mines, which are the most imjwrtant 
there. They may render the erection of any complicated and expensive structure, 
for the purpose of manufactiu'e or any other, of very precarious security: stores may 
not safely be filled with such wares as are too frail to stand the effcjct of strong 
shock.s: but, judging from the post, the ground on which the main foundation to 
the prosperity and welfare of Chile may rest, is not likely to be disturbed by them. 

The northwesters, as they are called, or tlie winter storms, are every year 
during that season the cause of great alarm and loss to the shipping in the bay of 
Valparayso. Shortly after the late earthquakes had subsided, in June last, 1823, a 
most violent gale of wind froni the northwest occasioned so much destruction aiul 
damage to the ships in that bay, as to have been another public calamity. But liere, 
the misfortuiic^may perhaps, in some degree, be attributed to the Chilenos themselves, 
who, I believe, have not yet laid one stone upon another for the greater security 
of that important bay, and for rendering it a real harbour to the vessels frequenting it, 
which arc not only exposed to the direct effect of that wind, but to be nirt foul of by 
such of their neighbours as may part from their cables. Even the afternoon breeze 
in other seasons is often dangerous; and unless some Improvement take place, no 
great increase of sliipping, particularly of coasting craft, can be expected at Valpa- 
rayso'^^Twenty vessels are a number sufficient for much dread or mischief. Con¬ 
cepcion and Cbquimbo are said to be good harbours. ^ 

The first.atteiipt to navigate by steam in South America was m^e at Rio dc 
Janeiro, in July, 1821: and though for a conveyance acroM'the bay in very consi¬ 
derable daily request for passengers and provisions, yet the steam boat has, 1 under- 
stand, been laid down, owing to the extraordinary expence of wood fuel This 
difficulty would be found still greater in the river Plate; and to establish a water 
carriage from Buenbs-ayres towards the Andes in tliat parallel, could only he 
attempted by tiie ftver Tercero. which might probably be easily ascended with the 
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help of steam. The interesting- and increasing settlements of Mendoza and San 
Juan must therefore look chiefly to the south^^d, for a cheaper and more expedU 
tious conveyance of their productions to the Atlantic, when the river Colorado shall 

9 

have *1)600 explored, and some trading settlement made, on it There is much 
reason to think, that its ascent would lead through most fertile and tp*very metallic 
tracts, where coals might be found, and which may not be exposed to such high 
winds as prevail at a greater distance from the Andes. 

In observing the size, compactness, and strength of beasts destined for labour 
and slaughter, most of wliich entirely fed on grasses, buf on plants whose very quick 
growth renders them almost constantly in bearing of seeds, either forilied or forming, 
and particularly on cultivated lucern, an additional importance appears attached to 
a question, which I am not aware of having yet been,' even approxipiately, decided: 
how much more profitable may be, in its ultimate results, and on a ^ven space of 
land, the growth of cultivated than of . natural grass«: or, placing that enquiry on 
a broader ground, how far, generally, but with the exception of particular spots or 
wants, the system of agriculture by which grasses are produced, as is termed, artificially, 
may be more benefidal to the inhabitants of a country, than to obtain them naturally. 
As the scales of comparative deductions and returns should contain, not only the re¬ 
spective quantities and qualitfcs of food for man and beast thus got, with tlie expences 
of labour and manure, but also the employment of more hands, the improvement of 
climate, and such other generally advant^eous consequences as follow the frequent 
breaking up of a soil, the ultimate difference of benefit obtained from those com¬ 
bined results, may not be evidently shown, until forther cxpefimei^ and careful 
investigations ^hall have taken place. In countries whose population is fait increasing, 
and particularly in those whose structure is mountainous, and whose lands fit for culture 
are much contracted, the solution of this problem may be of very great importance. 


F I N I S. 








asnUeit to ?3latfO. 


A Plan of the Pott Road from Sucnot-a^ret to Sanliago dc Chileans. 

No. I. ITofer Spoui, Ken the 5th qf April, 18S0, in latitude SflO S.—8. 

II. Plm of the City of Santiago, the G^tal of Chile; with a riew (not oftl>Md aa accurate, but only os a 
general appearance) of the Andes, and of\ plan of tile country near Santiago, at the foot of that cliain of 
mountains, embraemg a distance of forty or fifty miles along it—137. 

III. View (taken near Buenos-ayres,) of Cattle, caught with tlic lazo for alau^ter—1*7. . * 

IV. Coftfr housed for alau^ter.—OrincAes balled—Ur. ’’ 

V. /’ortfiwefc,^a Tillage in Cordova; with the introduction of some rocks near it, supposed to hate fbnnerly 
been sea breakers—150. 

VI. Deiagvaderu,—X posthousc between San Luis and Mcnfloyi-^lQl. 

VII. Carit conreying goods and passengera ocrom tlie 174. 

Vlll. Muleteers seen at night in the pampas, and travellers at a distance—175. 

IX. Ftl/aviceficta.—Two small summer habitations in the mountain of Mendoaa or Cfrpaflata—S05. 

X. A Mendoainc hamlet and guard-liousc in the Aifdes—808. 

XI. bridge of tie Ineat, with osmi other features of tlic high valley of Lai Cuewu, brought info view—888. 

XII. Tajamar, or Public Walk, at 5aari‘ag»—839. * 

XIII. Teriulia, or evening party, at fiu/iogo—8*0. ^ 

XIV. and in CAife—S51. » 

XV. Copper Ingetiw or Work iivCAt^, where this metal is smelted and refined—858. 

XVI. Tcrtdia and Mati Party, at Quasco, in Chile— • 

XVII. Silver and Copper Works in Chile; the first, within die wail, sliows die process of grinding, nioalgamatiiig, 
and refining the silvK ore. The last, vrithout the wall, exhibits the open ftirnace which is most commonly 
used in Chile for smeltmg ct^per—278. 

XVIII. Travellers arriving at night in a hatnlH of Chile, consisting of ruacAoj, or the poorest Cbileno cottages—878. 
XIX. Hacieiu^, or Country Mansion in Chile; showing the slaughter yard, lieef dried in the sun, com thrsahed, 
the shop, foe.—300. 

XX. Muleteers, and eontwyoace o£ Iron Bars and Timber, in Chile, with a distant view of the*Iitdi- town of 
Casa Blanca—301. 

XXI. Costumes of Chile in 1788, from Dc la Perouse’s, who, in diat year, touched at Concepcion—310. 

XXII. Baths o( Cauquenei; view taken from the banks of tho river Cadapool, below the baths—811. 

X^III. Baths of Cautpsenes; view taken from the square Ibrraed by the lodging houses—311. 

XX1V.W The Mint of Santiago de Chile, and itt opp^tc rfoWrr, wifli a ctrcct scene—321. 

XXV.^TiTv of and from the Quiada of Santiago de Chile, now Ml oddltiooul public walk; in which its fine moun¬ 
tain scenery, and another street scene of tliat capital, arc shown—321. 

XXVI. Araue&no Women t one of whwn is grinding maisc: with a porUblc house of Arsneo—3*9. 

XXVII. ArwtfOKor pUymg at PriAsM, or 8*9. , ^ 

XXVIII. A Casucha Scene, immediately below the central ridge of the Andes, with^two guanofoi in the foremost | 

ground—^*9. , , 

XXIX. Too Water*raii of the pampas, called Nutria: a rough plough if Chile, with some algarobi ami aeaeiat in 

reed#—3*9. 

XXX. Not executed, (instead of three, page 3U, read tao.J 

XXXI. Ffl«> Scenes in Chile; io wbicli the Mi>atcado dance, church riogiug, rouge Ct noir playing, foe. ore sbown-^*9. 










GENEHAL INDEX. 


Makco Ca»ac, Inca of Pcni, 107, 110. * 

SloiriiEziiMA, King of Mexico, 107, 110. 

Maocllai., or MAOAr.itARH, IS. 

Molima, AbM dc, 47, SO. 52, 71, 83, 105, 261, 347. 
MstrooxA, Pedro de, 10. 

Mkmdoxa, Garcia de, 341. * 

Marco, Governor, 350. 

MiRA3rDA,»and MoNRor, O.'P 
Maw, 192. 

JVl.utBOXx, 193. 

^^£w Gbexapa; when con(|uerctl by Spain, 17; ^tu> 
ation and population, 103, lOO; now* |>art ui‘ C'o. 


luRibia, 103. 
N£w 8i-Aiy, iuia 




he Empire of Mkxico, 103—which 


North Ahcuica ...when llrst diiico%’crod, 10. 

Newfounulakd. - 19. 

New Hritaix, or lAibmdor C'oaat 19. 

New ALntox. 19. 

Nata, a Riiiky IbJtl, .'(57. 

Nl'Tiilus, 44. 

Nutria, orwatcr.rat, 340. 

Oruro, Town of,* 

OaoRNo ■ ^1. 

Oats, not cultivated in Chile, 251; wild, 42, 330, 313. 
Okioms, 37, IS2; price 320. 

OxEK dciuribcd, 91, 92; how caught and aleughlcred, 
141, 147; large breeds 91, 234. 

OsTRrciiES, 8S; liow cau^ri^^* 142. 

OURAHO-OUTAXO, 95. 

Omaoua. 1 , a cunsidemblc Soutli American tribe, 109. 
O’lIiootMs, Ambrouo, Viceroy of Peru, 241, 260,350. 
D'HiooiMOMlernardo, Director of Chile, 241, 307, 
Rmi'AH. 

Osoany General, 351. 

u; when first discovereil, 17; climate, 25; altu* 
pupulation, 10 . 1 , 100 ; its fbnner inhabit- 
I anls, 107.1(^. 118; tenures of land, 110; religion 
l^nd Judicature, 110, 117, 116; invasion of Chile 
' 0;i^he ancient Pen N-iaOs 3.10, and of Peru by the 
iiildem ChilriM. j^d.re^tution, 352. 

PoPAYAx. now pjK of Coiumlua, 20. 

Faiua, Point of, 23. 

Plaiks or South Ahrrica, 30,; of Curaccaa, SI; 
of I'arimo and ti^hiquito, 31; pampaa, 31, 41, 
127, 150 to 152, 15/; appear aa if they bad been 
undulated by high winds S80; rocks in them like 
lunner aea breakers, 153; of Guanacos 127 4 of 
Alanso, 127. 

Paraouav, Stale and Town of, 130, 131. 

POTOBI...... ^ - 130—^MlKXS 

Paria . • 132. y 


Puyo, Town of, 130, 1.12. 

Prtorca » 240, 361. 

l^:aKN... » 310. 

Pi'ciiAcnAT, District oi‘, 353, 364. 

PosYHOUSEH in the )Kun|iMV ArccUb, 146; Guinliu. 

118; Crux altii, 14H; S^dUlo, 200; llimuicak. 
> 190; Vroilemucrto, 118, 198; Klodnuio, 128, 150: 

Puntadc Agua, 119; Poifcxuvlo, 150, 158; IKwit- 
giuuleru, 164; general description of them, 109, 
170, and of the (lostiriiiiis 172. • * 

PARAnise, terrestrial, iiaitially described, 209. ' 

pLOUtsHs of Chile, 251, 349. 

Pastdr^oes of the pampas, 31; of the Andos, 42. 
313. 356. 

PoTATOtia, 37, 182; how cullivati.'d in Ciillc, 288; 
price, 320. 

Pt;vr»:R, red, Aghi, or Ca|ak'um, 38, 9JH. 

Pai.oAri^ or < •hasgarito, 80 , 

Pecaiih, or wild lioga. 81. 

PoofgRY, abundant, 88, 282; price, 320. 

Pork; its consumption aiut <j(tulily, 91, 29t>; suited, 
290, by a ]a>culiar pnax’s*. 282, ^ • 

PiiKtrATS, a South Amerivoii trilH*, 107. 


pATAdOHIANS « 18, 111. 

ruKl.ciiES.... ■ III, 329, 348. 

I'OYAS . a 349. 

I'bHUEMCIIEB. a 329, .117. 

Phomai'Camos a 329, 348. 

Pemcones;..... a 329. 

Plato, 1.59. 

PYTHAnoRAS, 159, 203. 
i PopK, 5. 

I PfXARRo, Prancisco, 17, 107. * 

PEzi‘r.i,A, Viceroy ol' Peru, 350, 361. 
pAiLLAHACftir, Wur-Toijui of Anuco, 313, 341. 
.I’trrAFicniON a y* * ^'1^* 

Pauw. de, 192, / 

C^utTO, 107: wlien conquered hy Spain, 17. 
Quintero, ITamlut and Estate of. 247, 350. 
Quillota, District and I'owo of, 288, 809, 358, 364; 

lately overthrown, 359. , 

Quahra of land, 136, 252; bouses, 136. 

Quinta, a small fotV, ^ ' 

Quipru, or Quippus^Y^S&ooiog knotty string, 108; 

Pron in Arauco, o3>. 

QuAaTERONs, a mixed race, 105. 

Quebaoa, G;. X. de, 17. 

Qvirooa, de, 342. 

IRocxs * 

AootonaATZ or Baiccu, abusdantly found 
« on the summit of the centrsl ridgs of thp Aodes, 
■ 82, 218, 225, 226. 
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TompxDOi 81. 

ToBTOtn, OK Turtle*, 81. 

Tamo, IAOl 

Taolb, Fnuieiaco, 30S to 304. 

TtfEirSB, CapUin, 183 . 

r 

XJhitxs STATE! rf Nortb America, Tt^ulation, 106« 

rarALLATA, Baain. Mounuio, and Hamlet of, dc. 
acribed, 20S to !08, 311,313; and nuaea, 64, 65, 


307. 

VotiAjros and Volcaxic SoaaTAMcea; of UapaUata, 
65, SOS to 307 ; of LuCuevaa, 330; of Aconcagua, 
937; Tolcantc hillodn near Mendoaa and Uapal- 
Uta, 303.304, 306, 306,312; and In the valle/ of 
Cueraa, 330,331; vnlcanoea in Chile, 304 \ violent 
volcanic cruptiom, 361 to 963. 
is a poiaea, 44. . 

Uii0A.Oenei<?..S61. f - 


y AEtiEa. The largo latitudinal vallica of Chile; 
Aconcagua, 316, 389 < Cbuapa, 349, 270 ;* Cn> 
iluimbo,,-^‘b3: Ct^naiio, 967; Guaace, 205, 367. 
'rui^.968t Ligua, 347, 848,379: Lemgotoma, 
349; limari, 376; QuUliniari, 349; Quillota, 
846,380: Saiado, 368 ; these valHea remarkable, 
38, 33, 867 1 accumulation of WBt«r>vom stooca 
In them, 306,313,314, 946. 349, 267; and thrir 
tercacei or abelvlng baidta, 89,814,840; dlrectioa 
of laiga T^ka In CaraccM and Chile, 33, 33. 

Tange longitudinal rallk*; of Santiago, 339, 
395; and to tba aoutbward of it aa far as tlie atraiu 
of Magellan, 908. 

SnitDeE valUet; thoae aeon in the Andes, 
9l9i tcmcea, or abelvea in them, 813: Laa 
Cuovaa, 316to9i8; Qulotero, 374( !to^tl,804; 
c;(n\)ecture on the fonndtion of many glenr 
biuoks, fucfiro^*, 876. \ 

Valiko of Cbamouny, 810; Noath, 310; TTr* 
aorco, 334 1 AUde Dltncfae, 315. 

VALrAEATae, District and Town of; ailuation and 
dehcription, 349 to 34S, 387,353,964; jMpulation, 
344, 354, 364; trade, 844, 388 to 300: how aup. 
plied,/lOO} lately overthrown, 359; late very 
deatnicUve atom thwe, 365. 





Valdivu, Diatrkt and Town of, 343, 345,355 , 364: 
foundatioD, 340. 

ViUAVicEXCiA, Town ot; 904,306. 

Vii,lax#8va, • 890.364. 

VtiXARiCA, • 340,348. 

VAVT1.I.A, 44. . « 

VieuxiA, 87 . 

Vi^ciA, or bare of {Icni, 68. 

YmuTiua; Americun ‘16. 

Valoitta, Pedro de, 17, .137,338, 840. 

Valdivia, the Jesuit, 344. 

Yillaoiaw, do, 338. 

Vii.irMil.t.A; War.Toqui ol'Arauco^46. 


WXXD. AXD Storms. Pamperoi.JJ'^^ its violence, 
131; Btorma Ikequcnt In the AiV'.<i^ 37; many 
parts of the coast of Chile raised by them, 336,279; 
K. W^^rma very viuknt on that coast, 245; 
one vera destructive, ,165; s^Uiurly win<i in 
Chile. 

Watebs, MixJbal, of' the batlia'uf the Inca, 319; 
of Colina, ; of Cauquoncs, 31!. 

Watebi-alls ^of the Niagara, llhine, andFomiazza, 
810; Pia|2^:\910; 8tmibach,310. 

Waus, mud, hm cotisw ..i.-teu..:62t 

Wool, Sheep's, its quality in 'ibe pampas, 94, 149, 
and in Chile, 263. 

Woods and Fobbstb ; in the pampadi 31; in t he basin 
of ATnaz(Hi,31,79; in Chitc^Scc Chile's natural 
vegetation, and Tbesi for fuel, and prici>, 320, 
338. 

WiMRs; where chiefly made. 40; of MendoEa, 183, 
294; bow mode in Chile; 393, and irapcrfeclly 
tbrmentod, 394; of Concepcion, 39^; of Tokay, 
394; price, 32a > 

WuEAT; where cluefly cultivated in South America. 
37, 183; price at Uiici^ayres, 144 the 
paropaa; 151, and in CliUc.>li, 299, 320; s/ivies, 
cultivated there, 853. t J!* 

WOLVEi, 87. 

Y'llapbl, Town of, 34^. 364. 

Yaxacoxai, Bclasa(d^'i>v^yiSl. 










